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THE'^lainour excited by tbe present work lias not surprised 
me, and hence it has not in the least moved me from my 
position. On the contrary, I have once more, in all calmness, 
subjected my work to the severest scrutiny, both historical 
and philosophical; I have, as far as possible, freed it from 
its defects of form, and enriched it with new developments, 
illustrations^ and historical testimonies,—testimonies in the 
hitthest degree striking and irrefragable. Now that I liave 
thus verified my analysis by historical proofs, it is to be 
hoped that readers whose eyes arc not sealed will be con¬ 
vinced and will admit, even thougli reluctantly, that my 
work contains a faithful, correct translation of the Christian 
ri^gion out of the Oriental language of imagery into plain 
speecli. And it has no pretension to be anytliing more than 
a close translation, or, to speak literally, an empirical or 
historico-philosophical analysis, a solution of the enigma 
of the Christian religion. The general propositions which 
1 premise in the Introduction are no d priori, excogitated 
propomti.^ns, no products of speculation; they have arisen 
out OT yie analysis of religion; they are only, as indeed 
are aU the fundamental ideas of the work, generalisations 
from the known manifestations of human nature, and in 
particular of the religious consciousness,—facts converted 
into thoughts, i.e., expressed in general terms, and thus made 
the property of the understanding. The ideas of my work 
ar§ only conclusions, conseg'nences, drawn from premisses 
which are not themselves mere ideas, but objective facts 
either actual or historical—facts which had not their place 

* The opening paragraphs of this Preface are omitted, as having too 
specific a reference to transient German polemics to interest the English 
reader. 
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ill my head sijUiply in virtue of their ponderous existence 
in folio. I unconditionally repudiate ahsolidc, immaterial, 
self-sufficing speculation—that speculation which draws its- 
material from within. I differ toto ccelo from those philo¬ 
sophers who pluck out their eyes that t.iey may see hettei ,, 
for my thought I require the senses, especially sight; I 
found my ideas on materiah which can be appropriated 
only through tlic activity of the senses. I do not gene¬ 
rate the object from the thought, but the thought from the 
object; and I hold that alone to be an object which has an 
existence beyond one’s own brain. I ani an idealist only in 
the region of yrcictictd philosophy, that is, I do not regard 
the limits of the past and present as the limits of humanity, 
of the future; on the contrary, I firmly believe that'many 
things—yes, many things—which with the short-sighted, 
pusillanimous practical men of to-day, pass for flights of 
ima'^'ination, for ideas never to be realised, for mere chimeras, 
wiirto-morrow, i.e., in the next century,—centuries in indi¬ 
vidual life are days in the life of humanity,—exist in full 
reality, llrielly, the Idea is to me only faith in the 
historical future, in the triumph of truth and virtue; it has 
for me only a political and moral sigiiilicance, foi in the 
sphere of strictly theoretical philosophy, I attach myself,,in 
direct opposition to the Hegelian philosopliy, only to realism, 
to materialism in the sense above indicated. The maxim 
hitherto adopted by speculative philosophy; All that is 
miite I carry with me, the old omnia meet mccum porto, I 
cannot, alas! appropriate. I have many things outside my¬ 
self, which I cannot convey either in my pocket or my head, 

,1 but which nevertheless 1 look upon as belonging to iqe, not 
indeed as a mere man—a view not now in question-i-but as a. 
■ philosopher. I am nothing but a natural jjldlosopher %n the 
domain of mind; and the natural philosoplier can do nothing 
without instruments, without material means. In this 
character I have written the present work, which con¬ 
sequently contains nothing else than the principle of a new 
philosophy verified practically, i.e., in concreto, in application 
to a special object, but an object which has a universal 
significance ; namely, to religion, in which this principle is 
exhibited, developed, and thoroughly carried out. This 
philosophy is essentially distinguished from the systems 
hitherto prevalent, in that it corresponds to the real, com- 
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plete nature of man; but for tliat*very reasoii it is aiitagou* 
istic to minds perverted and crippled by a surperliuman, i.e., 
anti-human, anti-natural religion and speculation. It doe^ 
^ not, as I have already said elsewhere, regard the pm as the 
only fit'organ for ^le revelation of truth, but the eye and 
* ear, tlie hand and foot; it does not identify the idea of the 
fact with the fact itself, S0V3 to reduce real existence to an 
existence on paper, but it sciVirates the two, and [U’ccisely 
by this separation attains to iTie/ro"/ itself; it recognises as 
the true thing, not tlic thing as it is an object of tlie abstract 
reason; but as it is^an object of the real, eoinjdete inan, and 
henc^ as it is’itself a real, complete tiling. Idiis jiliilosophy 
does not rest on an Understanding per se, on an alisolute, 
nameless understanding, belonging one knows not to whom, 
but on the understanding of man;—though not, I grant, on 
that of man enervated by s])eculalion and dogma ;—and it 
speaks the language of men, not an (uiipty, unknown longue. 
Yes, both m substance and in spec'ch, it places ])hilosopliy 
in the negation of philosoplnp ?>., it declares tliai alone to 
be the true philosophy which is converted in snecnm et 
which is incarnates in Man ; and lienee it tinds 
its highest triumph in the fact tliat to all dull and ])edantic 
minds, which place tlie essence of ])liilosophy in tlie sltow of 
ji^lilosophy, it apjiears to be no philosophy at all. 

This philosophy has for its principle, not the Substance 
of Spinoza, not the ego of Kant and kiclite, not the Absolute 
Identity of Schelling, not the Absolute Mind of Hegel, in 
sliort, no abstrac.t, merely (ioncejitional being, lint a real 
b(*ing, tlie ivwaEns recdisshmcrn —man ; its principle, there¬ 
fore,^, in tlie highest degi’ce positive and real. It generates 
thougli^ from tlie opposite of thought, from Matter, from 
existence, from the senses; it lias relation to its object first 
through the senses, he., passively, hefoi’c defining it in 
tlfouglit. Hence my work, as a specimen of tliis ])hiloso])hy, 
so far from being a production to be placed in the category 
ofgSpeculation,-—although in another jioint of view' it is the 
tr^e, the incarnate result of jirior jiliilosophieal systems,— 
is the direct opposite of speculation, nay, puls an end to it 
by explaining it. Speculation makes religion say only what 
it has thought, and expressed far better tlian religion; 
it assigns a meaning to religion without any reference to 
the achicd meaning of religion; it does not look beyond 
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itSL'lf. I, on the coritgiry, let religion itself speak; I 
constitute myself only its listener and interpreter, not its 
prompter. Not to invent, but to discover, “to unveil, 
existence,” lias l)een my sole object; to see correctly, my 
sole endeavour. It is not T, but reli|;ion that \frorship3 
man, although ndigion, or rathm* theology, denies this; it 
is not I, an insignilie<uit indiv^ial, but religion itself that 
says: (Jod is man, man is ^^d; it is not I, but religion 
that denies tie* (hal who is not man, but only an cnfi 
ratinnis, — since it mak<'s (Jod become man, and then 
constitutes this (lod, not distinguished ;^iom man, IjaVing 
a human t’urm, human feelings, and human thought^^the 
ohJ(!ct (jf its worship and veneration. 1 liave only found 
the k(‘y to the ci|)her of the (diristian religion, only extri¬ 
cated its true meaning from tin* web of contradictions and 
dtdusions calhal theology;—but in doing so I have certainly 
coinmitttjd a sa(;rih‘ge. If tluu’efore my work is negativ«‘, 
irridigious, atheistic, let it he reinemhercd tliat aeheism—;it 
haist in tin* s(*iis(‘ of this work—is the S(*cret of religi^ui 
itself; that ridigion itself, n(»l indeed on the surface, but 
fundafiuuitally, not in intmition or according to its own 
supj)«>sitioii, but in its heart, in its essence, believes in 
nothing cls(‘ than tin* truth and divinity of human natun‘. 
Or let it he -prored that the liistoritMl as w(*ll as the ratioiftd 
arguments of my work an‘ falstv, h‘t them l»e refuted—not, 
howc^ver, 1 entreat, l)y judicial denunciations, or theological 
jeremiads, by the trite phrasi's <»f si)i‘Culation, or other 
])itiful (‘xpcilients for which I have no name, but by 
/vv/sm/s, and such reasons as 1 have not already thoroughly 
iiuswmrd. 

(’ertaiidy, my work is negative, destructive; hut, be it 
observial,only in relation to the ////humnn, not to the hvman 
elements of religion. It is thcrefor(‘ diviilcd into two parts, 
of which tlu' lirst is, as to its main idea, positivCy the second, 
including the Ap{)(‘mlix, not wholly, but in the main, negative; 
in both, however, tin' same positions are proved, only in a 
dillcreiit or rather oj)posite manner. The first exhib^s 
religion in its essence, its truth, the second exhibits it in its 
contmdietions; the first is development, the second polemic; 
thus the one is, according to the nature of the case, calmer, 
the other more veliement.* Development advances gently, 
contest impetuously , for development is self-contented at 
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every stage, contest only at the iSst blow. Development is 
deliberate, but contest resolute. Developintmt is lifjht, con- 
•test fire. Hence results a dilVerence between the two parts 
feven as to tlieir form. Thus in the tirst part 1 show that 
the true sense of a.'i it‘ology is Anthropology, that there is 
no distinction between the piniicates of the divine and 
human nature, and, consegtiently, no distinction between 
the divine and human I say consetpientlt/^ for wher¬ 

ever, as is especially the ca^e in tlieology, tluv predicates 
are not accidents, but express the (*ssi‘n(a‘ of the sub- 
ject^tlicre is no (Wstinction lutiweeii subject and j)redicate, 
the*one can be put in the place of the other ; on which 
j>oint I refer the readier to the Analytics of Aristoth\ or 
even, merely to tlu* Introiluction of lN)rphyry, In the 
Second part, on the otln-r hami, I sln)\v ihai the distim tion 
which is made, or rather su]>p(*scd t(i be madt\ between tlie 
theological and anthropological predicati*s K'solves itself 
into an ;Jfcsurdity. Here i.s a striking (‘xainple. In the 
first part I prov(‘ tliat tiie S<ui of (lod is iti, reli<jion a real 
son, tlie son of (Jod in the same* .sens(‘ in which man is the 
son of man, and I lind therein the truths tin* rssrnrr, ot religion, 
that it concciv(\s and allirms a j)rofoundly ininian relation as 
a divine relation ; <»n tlie other liand, in the second |iart I 
rtiow that tlie Son of (lod—not indeed in religion, but in 
theology, whicli is iIh? rethsgion of religion upon itsedf,— 
is not a son in the mitural, human seiist*, but in an eiitircdy 
different manner, centradictorv to Nat ures and niason, and 
therefore absurd, ami I find in this negation of Imniau sense 
and the liumau understanding, tlie. negation of religion. 
Acc'^rdingly tlui first part is tlie dirret, tlie second tlui in- 
(lirS:t proof, that theology is anthroj)ology : henc<^ the S(‘cond 
part necessarily lias ndtueiice to tlie lirst; it has no inde¬ 
pendent significance; its only aim is to show tliat the sense 
jfi which ndigion is interpreted in tin* pnwious part of the 
work mxtst be the true one, iiecause the (contrary is absurd. 
In brief, in the first part I am chiefly concerned witli religion, 
VI the second with theologxy: I say chiefly, for it was impossible 
to exclude theology from the first ))art, or religion from the 
second. A mere glance will show that iny investigation 
includes speculative theology or philosophy, and not, as has 
been here and there erroneously’supposed, common theology 
only, a kind of trash from which I rather keep as clear 
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as possible, (though, for^the rest, I am sufficiently well 
acquainted with it), coiilinitig myself always to the most 
essential, strict and necessary definition of the object,* and- 
hence to that definition which gives to an object the niost 
general interest, and raises it aljov^e the sphere of theology. 
But it is w'ith theology tliat I have to do, not with theo¬ 
logians ; for I can only undertalvc to characterise what is 
primaryy — tlie oriyinaly not i\\Jcopy, principles^ not persons, 
specieSy not individuals, ohjectJof Jdstoryy not objects of the 
chroniquc scandaleuse. 

If ,niy work contained only the second part, it woijl^ be 
perfectly just to accuse it of a negatives tendency, to* rfi^re- 
sent tlie })roposition : lleligion is notliing, is an absurdity, 
as its ess(‘ntial purport. Ihit I by no means say (that.were 
an easy task!): (led is nolhing, the Trinity is nothing, tho 
Word of God is notliing, 1 only show that they are not 
that whicli the illusii^ns olTlnadouy make them,—not foreiizn. 
but native mysleii(*s, tin* mysti'rics of human natkure; I show 
that religion takes iIki a])j)aient, the supeifleial in Nature 
and liuinanity for tlie ess«-ntial, and Inuice conceives th^ir 
true esstuu*e as a s(*j>arat(‘, sj)ecial existence : that conse¬ 
quently, religion, in the dcdinitioiis wliich it gives of God, 
.r.//.,of the Woi'd of G(jd,—at least in those dielinitions which 
are not negativa* in the sense aliove allinled to,—only define^:? 
or makes objective tin* true nature of the human word. 
The r(^])roach that according in my l)()ok religion is an 
absurdity, a nullity, a {irria* illusion, would be well founded 
duly if, according to it, that into which I resolve religion, 
whicli 1 })rove to he its true object ari<l sulistarice, namely, 
mail, — ((nthropolofjy, were an absurdity, a nullity, a pure 
illusion. T>ut so far from giving a trivial or eveiiiA sub¬ 
ordinate signilicance to aritliropologv,—a signifrcance which 
is assigned to it only just so long as a theology stands above 
it and in opposition to it,—1, on tiie contrary, while reducinj^ 
theology to anthropology, exalt juithropology into theology, 
very much as Clivistiuiiity, wliile lowering God into man, 
made man into God; thougli, it is true, this human God wa^ 
by a further process made a transccmdental, imaginary God, 
remote from man. Hence it is obvious tliat I do not take 
the word anthropology in the sense of the Hegelian or of any 

• For example, in consulerinj^ the sacraments, I limit myself to two ; for, 
in the strictest sense (see Luther, T, xvii. p. 55S), there ari? no more. 
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Other pTiilosophy, but ui an infinitely liiylier and more 
general sense. * 

. lieligion is the dream of the liuiiian mind. Ihit even in 
^diteatns we do not find ourselvtvs in tmijitiness or in lieaven, 
but on earth, in t^c r(?alm of reality; we only see real 
.‘things in the entraneing splendour of imagination and 
caprice, instead of in the Simple daylight of reality and 
necessity, lienee 1 <lo nothing more to religion—and to 
speculative philosophy and tlil^ology also—tlian to o])(*n its 
eyes, or rather to turn its gaze friun tlu‘ internal towards 
the (rxternal, i.c., l^ehange the objert as it is in llu* imagi- 
nati^ iUto the object as it is in reality. 

But certainly for tin' )'res('nt age. wliieli pr(‘fers tin* sign 
to the thing sigiiiliiMl, the eopy to the oi i'-iieil, faiugv to 
reality, the a|)]H‘aranee to ilic es.-eiiee, this ehange, inas¬ 
much as it does away with illn>i'>ii^ is an al -ninh' annihi¬ 
lation, or at h'a.-t a r(‘ek!ess pioi'anal i«*n ; foi- in thesis days 
illusion onlj^is truth ]>r(ij)(iu\ Nay, saeredin .-s is h(‘ld 
to be enhanced in proj^oi'tion as tniili (h-eiva . and illusion 
increases, so that the higliesi le-gree nf illusinii eoinivs to be 
the highest degn*** of saere-iness. Ihdieion lias disappeared, 
and for it lias Insui .-nhstimted. (‘veii among J’rolestants,’ 

the ai'ipi'oranrt {)[ n-bgioii.-tiie ('liii!‘eh- in onii r at least ► 

tlvAt “ tlie faithmay he impaitisl in the jgnorant and in- 
discriminating mnltilnde ; thftf [.Dill lM*ing till lh(' (diris- 
tian, bccau.si? the (dnistian (dim' lies .sand imw as tlagy did 
a thousand yisirs ago. and now, as ioimmly, the ertrrnal 
sifjTis oi tlio faith are in V(»giie. That whiili has jio longer' 
any existence in faiili ftiie faith of tlnj modfsii world is only 
an ostensible faith, a faitii wliii li <io('s not bidieva; wliat it 
fancies yiat it ln*!ieves, and is only an umhaddcd, [nisillani- 
iiiou^ unbeli(‘f; is still to i»ass eiiriont a.s (fjhuiion: that 
M'hich is no longer .^aerod in ii.adf and in tinili is still at 
lei^t srcra sacred. ilenei^ th(^ simulalid religious indig¬ 
nation of the present age, the age of sliows and illusion, 
concerning liiy analysis, ^spi^eially of ilie Sacraments. Ihit 
let it not be demamJed of an author wdio propo.'-:e:s to liim-' 
self as his goal not the favour (T liis contiunporarics, but 
only tlie truth, the unveiled, naked truth, that lie should 
have or feign riaspect tow'anls an (unpty aj^pr-arance, (Espe¬ 
cially as the object which niideilies this aj>j)<'aranc(i is in 
itself the culminating j)oint of religion, the point at 
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which the religious slide^> into the irreligious. Thus much 
in justification, not in excuse, of my analysis of the Sac¬ 
raments. . , 

With regard to the true bearing of my analysis of the 
Sacraments, especially as presented in t^e concluding chap¬ 
ter, I only remark, that I tlierein illustrate by a palpable' .■ 
and visible example the essential purport, the peculiar theme 
of my work; that I therein call upon the senses them¬ 
selves to witness to the trutlf of my analysis and my ideas, 
and demonstrate ad omlos, ad factum, ad gustum, what I ‘ 
have taught ad captmn througliout the p,veviou3 pages.*^ As, 
namely, the water of Baptism, the wine and bread « the 
Lord’s Supper, taken in their natural power and significance, 
are and effect infinitely more tlian in a supernaturalistic, 
illusory significance; so the object of religion in general, 
conceived in the sense of this work, i.e., the anthropolo¬ 
gical sense, is infinitely more productive and real, both in 
theory and practice, than when accepted in the ^nse of theo¬ 
logy. For as that which is or is supposed to be imparted 
in the water, bread, and wine, over and above these natural 
substances themselves, is something in the imagination only, 
but in truth, in reality, nothing; so also the object of re¬ 
ligion in general, tlie Divine essence, in distinction from 
the . essence of Nature and Humanity,—'that is to say^df 
its attributes, as understanding, love, &c., are and signify 
sotnething else than these attributes as they belong to man 
and Nature,—is only sometliing in the imagination, but in 
truth and reality nothing. Therefore—this is the moral of 
the fable—we should not, as is the case in theology and 
speculative philosophy, make real beings and thin"^ into 
arbitrary signs, vehicles, symbols, or predicates of a^diStinct, 
transcendant, absolute, i.c., abstract being; but we should * 
accept and understand them in the significance which they 
have in themselves, which is identical with their qualities, 
with those conditions which make them what they are:— 
thus only do we obtain the key to a real theory and practice. 

I, in fact, put in the place of the barren baptismal wa^r, 
the beneficent effect of real water. How “ watery,” how 
trivial! Yes, indeed, very trivial. But so Marriage, in its 
time, was a very trivial tYuth, which Luther, on the ground 
of his natural good sense, maintained in opposition to the 
seemingly holy illusion of celibacy. But while I thus view 
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water as a real thing, I at tlie Ilyne time intend it as a 
vehicle, an image, an example, a symbol, of ilie “unholy’' 
^spirit of my work, just as the water of Jlaptism—the object 
of my analysis—is at once literal and symbolical water. 
.It is the'same with#bread and wine. Malignity has hence 
drawn the conclusion that bathing, eating, and drinking are 
the summa suvwiarum, the positive result of my work. I 
make no other reply than this: If the whole of religion is 
contained in the Sacraments, ;Aid there are consequently no 
other religious acts than tliose which are performed in 
Bap^tn and the Lord’s Supp(‘r; then I grant that the entire 
purpmt and positive result of my work are bathing, eating, 
and drinking, since this work is nothing but a faithful, 
rigid, .historico-philosophical analysis of religion—the re¬ 
velation of religion to itself, the await nlnrf of rcl 'ajion io 
self-conscio^isn ess. 

I say an historico-philosophical analysis, in distinction 
from a m»«'ely historical analysis of Christianity. The 
historical critic—such a one, for examphg as Daumer or 
Ghillany—shows that the Loixl’s Sn])p(;r is a rite lineally 
descended from the ancient cultus of human sacrifice ; tliat 
once, instead of bread and wine, real human llesh and blood 
were partaken. I, on the contrary, take as the object of 
n!5^ analysis and reduction only tiie Cliristian significance 
of the rite, tliat view of it wliicli is sanctioned in Christianity, 
and I proceed on the supposition that only that signijicance 
which a dogma or institution has in Christianity (of course 
in ancient Christianity, not in modern), whether it may 
present itself in other religions or not, is also the true origin 
of tbut dogma or institution in so far as it is Christian. 
Agaift, \iiQ historical critic, as, for example, Liitzelberger, 
shows that the narratives of the miracles of Christ resolve 
themselves into contradictions and absurdities, that they 
are later fabrications, and that consequently.Christ was no 
miracle-worker, nor, in general, that which he is represented 
to. be in the Bible. I, on the other hand, do not inquire 
what the real, natural Christ was or may have been in dis¬ 
tinction from what ho has been made or has become in Super- 
naturalism; on the contrary, I accept the Christ of religion, 
but I show that this superhuman bein" is nothing else 
than a product and reflex of the supernatural human mind. 
I do not ask whether this or that, or any miracle can happen 
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or not; I only show wh^c miracle is, and I show it not d 
priori, but by* examples of miracles narrated in the Bible 
as real events; in doing so, however, I answer or rather 
preclude the question as to the possibility or reality of he-" 
cessity of miracle. Thus much concerning the distinction . 
between me and tlie historical critics who have attacked ’ 
Christianity. As regards my relation to Strauss and Bruno 
Bauer, in company with whom I am constantly named, I 
merely point out here that' the distinction between our 
works is sufficiently indicated by the distinction between 
their objects, wliich is implied even in the title-page. ; Bauer 
takes fur the object of his criticism the evangeli’ca'i his¬ 
tory, i.c, biblical Christianity, or rather biblical theology; 
Strauss, the System of Christian Doctrine and the Life of 
Jesus (whicli may also bo included under the title bf 
Christian Doctrine), i.e., dogmalic Christianity, or rather 
dogmatic theology; I, Christianity in general, i.c., the 
Christian rdigian, and con.sequently only Christian philo¬ 
sophy or theology. 1 [once 1 take my citations chiefly from 
men in whom Christianity was not merely a theory or a 
dogma, not merely theology, but religion. My principal 
theme is Cliristianity, is Beligion, as it is the immediate 
ohjcct, the immediate nature, of man. Erudition and philo¬ 
sophy are to me only the means by which L bring to light 
the treasure hid in man. 

I must furtlier mention that the circulation which my 
work has had amongst the public at large was neither 
(hisired nor e.\pected by mo. It is true that I have always 
taken as the staiulard of the mode of teaching and W’ritiug, 
not the abstract, jrarticular, professional pliilosophor, but 
universal man, that I have regarded man as the crif^r?on of 
truth, and not this or that founder of a system, and Jiave 
from the first placed the highest excellence of the philo¬ 
sopher in this, that he abstains, both as a man and-as ^n 
author, from the ostentation of philosophy, i.e., that he is a 
philosopher only in reality, not formally, that he is a qujet 
philosopher, not a loud and still less a brawling one. Hence, 
in all my works, as n ell as in the present one, I have made 
the utmost clearness, simplicity, and definiteness a law to 
myself, so that they may be understoed, at least in the 
main, by every cultivated and thinking man. But notwith¬ 
standing this, my work can be appreciated and fully under- 
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stood only by the scholar, that is t« say, by the scholar who 
loves truth, who is capable of forming a judgment, who 
k is. above the notions and prejudices of the learned and 
unlearned vulgar; for although a thoroughly independent 
; production, it has yft its necessary logical basis in history. 

I very frequently refer to tl^is or that historical phenomenon 
without expressly designating it, thinking this superfluous ; 
and such references can be understood by the scholar alone. 
Thus, for example, in the very nrst chapter, where I develop 
the necessary consequences of the standpoint of Fooling, I 
allu^"<to Jacobi arffl Schleiermacher; in the second chapter 
I allude chiefly to Kantisin, Scepticism, Theism, Material¬ 
ism and Pantheism; in the chapter on the “ Standpoint of 
Keligion,” where I discuss the contradictions between the 
religious or theological and the physical or natural-])hilo- 
sophical view of Nature, I refer to philosophy in the age of 
orthodoxy, and j^spccially to the philosophy of Descartes 
and Leibni%, in which this contradiction presents itself 
in a peculiarly characteristic manner. The reader, th(;reff)re, 
who is unacquainted with the historical facts and ideas 
presupposed in my woi'k, will fail to perceive on what my 
arguments and ideas hinge; no wonder it niy positions often 
appear to him baseless, liowever firm the bjoting on which 
they stand. It is true tliat the snljcct of niy work is of 
universal human interest; moreover, its fundamental ideas, 
though not in the form in wliich they are here expressed, or 
in which they covdd be expressed umler existing circum¬ 
stances, will one day become the common property of man¬ 
kind : for nothing is o])posed to them in the present day but 
emp^, powerless illusions and prt^jmliccs in contradiction 
• with tl/b true nature of man. r>ut in considering this 
subjfict in the first instance, I was umler the necessity of 
treating it as a matter of science, of philosophy; and in 
rettifying the aberrations of Peligion, Tlicology, and Specu¬ 
lation, I was naturally obliged to use their expressions, and 
even to appear to speculate, or—which is the same thing— 
tc?turn theologian myself, while I nevertheless only analyse 
speculation, i.e., reduce theology to antliropology. My work, 
as I said before, contains, and applies in the concrete, the 
principle of a new philosophy suited—not to the schools, 
but—to man. Yes, it contains that principle, but only by 
evolving it out of the very core of religion; hence, be it said 
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in passing, the new phUbsophy can no longer, like tlie old 
Catholic and fnoclern Protestant scholasticism, fall into the 
temptation to prove its agreement with religion by its agree- ^ 
nient with Christian dogmas; on the contrary, being evolved 
from the nature of religion, it has in ikself the true essence; 
of religion,—is, in its very quality as a philosophy, a religion 
also. But a work which considers ideas in their genesis 
and explains and demonstrates them in strict sequence, is, 
by the very form which thi^ purpose imposes upon it, nn- 
suited to popular reading. ’ 

Lastly, as a supplement to this work regard to^inany 
apparently unvindicated positions, I refer to my articles 
in the Deutsches Jahrhuch, January and February 1842, 
to my critiques and Charakteristiheri des moderncn * After- 
christenthums, in previous numbers of the same periodical, 
and to my earlier works, especially the following: — P. 
Bayle. Kin Beitrag zur GeschicMe der Philosophic und 
Menschheit, Ausbacli, 1838, and Philosophic mid Christen- 
thuni, Mannheim, 1839. In these works I have sketched, 
with a few sharp touches, the historical solution of Chris¬ 
tianity, and have shown that Christiniiity has in fact long 
vanished, not only from the reason but from the life of 
mankind, that it is notlung more than a fixed idea, in 
flagrant contradiction with our fire and life assurance 
companies, our railroads and steam-carriages, our picture 
and sculpture galleries, our military and industrial schools, 
our theatres and scientific museums. 

LUDWIG FEUERBACH. 


BuucKaEiio, Feh. 14. 1843. 
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I N T i; <) I) u c T I 0 X, 

{)*i. The Essential .Witare of Man. 

JiELKilON has its l^asis in Ihi* (‘s.scntial ilillctciice l)(!t\V(!eii 
man and tlic brute— iIk; brutes have nu ri'litjion. It i.s Irini 
that the old unei’itieal writers nn natural liistery attributed 
to tjie elephant, anioiiu' <ilher laudable (jiialities, the. virtue 
’of relittiousne.s.s ; but the reliyien O' elephants belon-.s to 
the realm of fable. Cuvier, one of the greatest authorities 
oil the animal kingdom, a.'^sipn.', on the ^liciieth of his 
personal obseivations, no biplier prade of intellipamee to 
the elephant than t(j the dop. 

J)Ut what is this esseidial differetiee betw(!en man and 
the bn^fe ^ fhe most simple, peneral, and also the most 
P^ipular aflsw(‘r to this question is—eonsei(msnes.s but 

consciottsness in the sirie't .‘^en.s(!; foi' the eon.seiousness iin- 
^plied ill the ieelinpof sell as an individual, in discrimination 
by tfie sc'li.ses, in the jiorception and e\'en judgment of out¬ 
ward things according to definite sensible signs, cannot be 
denied to the brutes. Consciousness in the strictest sense 
is present only in a being to whom his sjtecies, his essential 
nature, is an object of thought. The brute is imhs'd eon- 
scious of himself as an individual—and he has accordingly 
the feeling of .self as the common centre of successive 
sensations—but not as a sjiecies: hence, he is without that 
consciou 3 ue.s.s which in its nature, as in its name, is akin to 
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science. Where there is this higher consciousness there is 
a capability of science. Science is the cognisance of species. 
In practical life we have to do with individuals; in science,.*' 
with species. Ihit only a l)eing to whom his own species, 
Ids own nature, is an object of thought, can make the essential , 
nature of other things or beings an object of thought. 

Hence the brute has only a simple, man a twofold life: 
in the Inaito, the inner life ’s one with the outer ; man has 
belli an inner and an outer life. The inner life of man is^ 
the life whicdi lias relation to his species, to his general, as 
distinguished from his individual, nature. Man i^'-inks— 
that is, he converses with himself. The brute can exercise 
no function which has relation to its species without another 
individual ext(‘rnal to itself; but nuiii can ])crf6rm .the 
functions of thought and sp(‘ech, whicVi strictly imply such 
a relation, apart from another individual. i\Ian is himself at 
once 1 and thou ; he can put himself in the place of another, 
for this reason, that to him his species, his essential nature, 
and not merely his indivitluality, is an object of thought. 

Keligion l)eing identical with the distinctive characteristic 
of man, is then idtuitical with self-consciousness—with the 
consciousness wldch man has of his nature. ]>ut religion, 
exj)resstMl generally, is consciousness of the infinite ; tl\ys it 
is and can be nothing else than tin* consciousness which 
man has of his own—not finite and limited, but infinite 
nature. A really iiidte l)eing has not even tho faintest 
adumbration, still less consciousness, of an infinite being, 
for the limit of the nature is also the limit of the conscious¬ 
ness. The consciousness of the caterpillar, whose life is 
confined to a, particular species of plant, does not extend 
itself beyond this narrow domain. It does, indeed, dis¬ 
criminate between this plant and other plants, but more it 
knows not. A consciousness so limited, but on account of 
that very limitation so infallible, we do not call conscious¬ 
ness, but instinct. Consciousness, in the strict or proper 
sense, is identical with consciousness of the infinite; a 
limited consciousness is no consciousness ; consciousness is 
essentially infinite in its nature.^ The consciousness of the 

* “ Objectum intcllectus esse illiTwitatiiin sive oinno verum ac, iit loquuntur, 
DJiine ens vit cas, ox co constat, quod ad nullum non genus rerum extenditur, 
nullumque cst, oujus cognoscendi oapax non sit, licet ob varia obstacula 
multa sint, qmv re ipsa non norit.”—Gassendi ( 0 pp. Omn. Phys.). 
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infinite is uothini^ else than the coniJJiuusness uf the intinity 
of the consciousness ; or, in the consciousness of the infinite, 
tl^e. conscious subject has for liis object the iiilinity of liis 
own nature. 

What, then, is the iialiin* of man, of wliich lie is con¬ 
scious, or what ciinstitule^ the specific/, ilistinction, the 
pro])Cr liumaniiy of inau^^ lhaison, Will Alleclion. To 
a complete man behme tlu‘ jxej'er of thoit^iil, tlie ])ower of 
will, the I'ower of arfection. The ]Jo\v(‘r of ihoiiLtht is tlie 
liuhtpf’ll'e intellect, ih(‘ jx^wer will is (Uiei;ey of char- 
aciter, iJSe powcu* of afl\‘ciion is love. Ileason, love, for(*e 
of will, are perfeelions—the perfci*li(»ns of the human 
beiin^—nay, more, they arc absolute. j)erfi‘clions of biun;^-. 
Tq will, to love, to tliink. are the hie;lu*sl powcus, are tluV 
absolute nature of man as man, and the basis of his exist¬ 
ence. ^lan (exists to think, to love, to will. Now that 
which is tlui eml, the ultimale aim, is also llu*, true basis 
and priiici])h?of a bt*in‘ 4 . Hut what is the end of reason ! 
Reason. (Jf love { Love. Of will { Fieedom of tli(‘ will. 
We think for the sake of ihinkine;; lovci for the sake of 
hndip^; will for tlui sake of willin;^—hr., that we maybe 
free. 'IVue existence is thinking-, lovini;, willim^ (ixistence*. 
Tb^t alone is true, jxu’fect, divim*, which exists for its own 
sake. Rut sucli is love, such is reason, such is will. Xhii 
divine trinity in man, al)ov(‘, the individual man, is tln^ 
unity of reason, love, will. Reason, AVill, Lov(^, are not 
])Owers which man ]H)ssesses, for he is nothing without 
them, he is what Ik/ is only by them ; they art* tin* consti¬ 
tuent elements of his nature, which lie neither has nor mak(/s, 
the f^nimatin^, deKa-ininin;;-, ;j,overnin^e; ])o\vers — divine, 
fiibsolute f)o\vers—to which he can u))))ose. no rtisisUince.- 

How can the fetdin^- man resist feeling, the loving om*. 
lov^, the rational one reason ? Wlio has not ex])erit*nced 
the overwhelming power of melody ? And what else is tht/ 
power of melody but the power of feeling ? Music is the 

^ •The obtuse ^laterialist says: “ ^lan is aistin;(uisho<l from the bnile 
oiih/ by consciousness—lie is an animal with consciousness superaddeil ; ” 
not rcHecting, that in a bcin;^ which awakes to conseiousness, there takes 
place a ([ualiUitive change, a diiferentiation of the entire nature. For the 
rest, our words are by no means intemled to <icprcciate the nature of the 
lower animals. This is not the jdace to enter further into that question. 

2 “Toiite opinion est assez forte pour sc faire ex])Oscr au j>rix de la 
vie.”—Montaigne, 
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language of Reeling; melody is audible feeling—feeling 
coiiiinunicatiug itself. Who lias not experienced the 
power of love, or at least heard of it ? Which is the ^ 
stronger—love or tlie individual man ? Is it ipan that 
possesses love, or is it not much rathef love that possesses; 
man ? When love iinjiels a iniiu to suffer deatli even joy- ‘ 
fully for the beloved one, is this death-conquering power 
his own individual power, or is it not rather the power 
of love i And who that ever truly thought has not ex¬ 
perienced that quiet, subtle power—the qiower of thought ? 
'When thou sinkest into deep rellection, forgetting',.thyself 
and what is around thi^e, dost tliou govern reason, or is it 
not reason which governs and absorlis thee ? Scientific 
enthusiasm—is it not tlie most glorious triumidi of intellect 
over theeThe di‘sire of kiiowledgi*—is it not a simply 
irresistible, and all-conquering powi-r? And when thou 
suppressest a passion, renouncest a habit, in short, aehievest 
a victory over thyself, is this viciorious po-.vcr thy own 
]>ersonal power, or is it not rather the energy of will, the 
force of morality, which seizes the mastery of thee, and 
fills thee with indignation against, thyself and thy indi¬ 
vidual weakiussscs ? 

Man is nothing without an object. The great models of 
humanity, such men as reveal to us what man is capable 
of, have attested the truth of this proposiiiun by their 
lives. They had only one dominant ])assion—the realisa¬ 
tion of the aim which was the essential object of tlieir 
activity. lJut the object to which a subject essentially, 
necessarily relates, is nothing else than this subject’s own, 
but objective, nature. If it be an object common to S^everal 
individuals of the same species, but uiide-r vaitous con¬ 
ditions, it is still, at least as to the form under which it 
presents itself to each of them according to their respective 
modifications, their own, but objective, nature. • * 

Thus the Sun is the common object of the planets, but 
it is an object to ^lercury, to Venus, to Saturn, to Uranus, 
under other conditions than to the Ivarth. Each planet 
has its own sun. The Sun which lights and warms Uranus 
has 110 physical (only an astronomical, scientific) existence 
for the Earth; and not only does the Sun appear different, 
hut it really is another sun on Uranus than on the Earth, 
The relation of the Sun to the Earth is therefore at the 
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same time a relation of tlie Karih fo itself, oji* to its own 
nature, for the measure of tlie size ami of tlie intensity of 
If^^ht which the Sun ))ossesS(^s as tlie object of the Karth is 
the measure of tlie distance which determines the ])eculiar 
uature of tlie Karth.^ Hence each ])lanet has in its sun the 
“mirror of its own nature. • 

In the object which he conlem])lat(*s, therefore, man 
becomes acquainted with hin^self ; consciousness of tlie 
objective is the sclf-consciousm'ss'of man. We know the 
man by theoliject, by Ids coiua'ptimi of what is extt^rnal to 
lumselfe in it his iTature b(‘eoni(‘S (‘vidtuii ; this object is 
Ids manifested natun*, his triu* objective /v/c. And this is 
true not mendy of spiritual, but also of sensuous ol)j(‘cts. 
Kven the obj(*cts which arc most remot(‘ fiom man,^c(Y/v/,sr 
they are objects to Idni, and to the extent to which they 
are so, are revelations of human natun*. Kv(m tli(‘ moon, 
the sun, the stars, call to man Tv^Oi amviov. That lie 
sees them, aild so sees them, is an evidemee of'his own 
nature. The animal is sensible only of the ])eam wliich 
immediately aflec-ts life ; whih‘, man ])en'cives tlu* ray, to 
liirn physically indillerent, of the nunoUxst star. Man alone 
lias purely intellectual, disintcri'sted joys and j)assions ; the 
(ive^of man alone kee]>s th(a)retic. festivals. Tlie eye which 
looks into the starry heavens, which ;j;az(‘s at that lif^ht, 
alike useless and harmless, having; nothinif in cnnimon with 
the earth and its necessities—this ey(‘. sees in that lij^ht its 
own nature, its own oiij^in. Idie eyci is luaixamly in its 
nature. Hence man elevates himself above tlu', lairth only 
with tlie eye; hence theory bc^i^dns with tlie contmnplation 
of the^ heavens. The first pldlosoplnus werii astronomers. 

is the^lieavens that admonish man of his destination, 
and re*mind him that he is destin(‘d not merely to action, 
but also to contemplation. 

l^ie dhsolufe to man is his own nature. The power of 
the object over him is therefore the power of his own 
nature. Thus the power of the object of fcelirifr is the 
poxx*er of feeling itself; the jiower of the object of the 
intellect is the power of the intellect itself; the power of 
the object of the will is the power of the will itself. The 
man who is affected by musical sounds is governed by 
feeling; by the feeling, that is, which iinds its correspond¬ 
ing element in musical sound.s. Ihit it is not melody as 
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such, it is only melody pte^nant with meaning and emotion, 
wliich has power over ftading. Feeling is only acted on ])y 
that which conveys feeling, ij\, by itself, its own nature. 
Thus also the will; thus, and infinitely more, the intellect. 
Whatever kind of object, therefore, ve are at any time 
conscious of, we are always at.,the same time conscious of. 
our own nature; we can alhrm nothing without aftirming 
ourselves. And sinc(‘ to will, to feel, to tliink, are per¬ 
fections, essenc(‘s, r(‘!diti(‘s, it is im])Ossible that intellect, 
feeling, and will should f(‘el or perceive themselves as 
limited, finite powers, /.c., as worthless, as nothi^jo; For 
liniteness and muhingness ar(^ identical; iinitcness is only 
ai; (ni])h(Mnism for nolhingm>ss. Finit(uu‘ss is the meta¬ 
physical, th(‘ theoretical—nothingness the ])athological, 
pra(*tical (‘xpn^ssion. What is finite to the understanding 
is mUhiug to tin* heart. Ihit it is impossible that we 
should b(‘ cons(*ious of will, IVcling, and intellet'.t, as finite 
])ow(irs, bccaus(‘ (‘V(‘rv juTfi'ct (‘xistcmcc, eyeny original 
])ow(M’ and (‘ss^mci*, is the immediati* vorilication and 
allirmation of itself. It is impossihle to love, will, (»r 
think, without ])erc(dving tln'se activilii‘s to be perfections 
—impossibh‘ to f(Md that om^ is a loving, willing, thinking 
lK‘ing, witlioul e\p(*riencing an infinite joy tli(‘ndn. (.Con¬ 
sciousness consists in a being becoming objf^ctive to it^clt ; 
hence it is iiotlnng apart, nothing dislinci from tln^ being 
which is conscious of it-clf. Ilnw could it otherwise 
becotne. conscious itself ( It is theiidore imjmssible to 
be conscious of a peudectiou as an imjHU'fcction, impossibb^ 
to feel feeling limited, to think thought limited. 

Consciousness is s(df-verification, self-afiirmation, self- 
love, joy in one’s own ])erfection. (.’onseiousigess is the 
characteristic mark of a perfect nattire ; it exists oaly in a 
s(df-suifieing, comphUc being. Kvmi human vanity attests 
this truth. A man looks in the glass ; he has complaconcv 
in his a])pearance. This complacency is a necessary, 
involuntary cousequenco of tlie (‘ompleteness, tlie beauty 
of bis form. A beautiful form is satisfied in itself; it, has 
necessarily joy in itself—in self-contemplation. This com¬ 
placency becomes vanity only when a man piques himself on 
his form as being his individual form, not when he admires 
it as a specimen of human beauty in general. It is fitting 
that he should admire it thus: he can conceive no form 
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more beinuit'u], hidio siiblinu' tliay tlio Imiiiaii.' Assuredly 
every beini; loves itself, its existence—and iitly so. To 
g.xist is a ^'ood. Qnvh^uid essentia diijHitin t’sf, srioitia di(/~ 
cs(. Kverylhini; that exists has value, is a beino of 
distinction—at least this is true of the species ; hcMice it 
asserts, maintains Itself, lint the highest form of self- 
assertion, the form wliieh is itself a superiority, a perfec¬ 
tion, a bliss, a good, is consciousness. 

Every limitation of tin; reason, or in gmieral of the nat\tre 
of man. rests on a delusion, an error. It is true that the 
huniiiu being, as an individual, can and nnisl—luaein 
consi-i/s his disiiiiftion from the brute—feel and recoonise 
himself to l)(^ limiltMl; Imt ho can become conscious of his 
limits, his iinilenes.s, becausi* tlie ])(U‘lcclion, llit^ intini- 

tvide of his sjiecies, is ]>(‘rceivc(l by him, wbetluT as an 
object of b.'cliiuj, of consci(*nc(\ or of tlu* thinkiic^-conscions- 
iiess. If he makes liis own limitations the limitations of 
the species, this aristbs from ilu^ mistak(‘ iliat lu‘ itleirtiliibs 
himself imftiediately with the s])ecies—a mistakti which is 
intimately connected with th(‘ individuars lovt* of (sise, 
sloth, vanity, and eyoism. For a limitation which I know 
to he merely mine inimiliatcs, shames, and ])erturl)S m(‘. 
Hence to free my.-(‘li Irom tliis bteliny of sliaine, from 
tliis state of dissatisfaetion, I eonvert the limits of my 
individualilv into tin* limits of liuman naturfi in ymn'ral. 
AVliat is ineomprehensibb* to me is ineoinjindiensible to 
others; why should 1 trouble myself fui’tbei* It is no 
fault of mine; my umbu'standin^ is not to blame, but the 
iiudorsiaiidiiiL^ of the race. lint it is a ludicrous and even 
culpy,ble error to deline as Ihiite and limited what consti- 
tutt^s the essence (d man, tlm nature of iIk^ species, which 
is the absolute miture of llu; individ\ial. Jtvery being is 
sulUeient to itself. No being can deny itself, ix., its own 
U^iture; no being is a limited one to itself, liatlier, every 
being is in and by itself inlinite—lias its (Jod, its highest 
conceivable being, in itself. Every limit of a being is 
cognisable only by another V/eing out of and above him. 

* Hoiniiii homine nilnl pulclinus. (Ci^-. Nat. I). 1. i.) And tljin in no 
sign of limitation, for ho regards other brings a.s beautiful he.side.s Iiimself ; 
he delights in the beautiful forms of animal.s, in tlie beautiful forms of 
plants, in the beauty of nature in general. But only the absolute, the i)er* 
feet form, can delight without envy in the fonn.s of other beings. 
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The life of the ephemer^ is extraordinarily short in com¬ 
parison with that of lort^^^er-lived creatures ; but neverthe¬ 
less, for the ephemera tliis short life is as long as a life of 
years to others. The leaf on which the caterpillar lives'js 
for it a world, an infinite space. 

That which makes a being wliat it^is, is its talent, its 
power, its wealth, its adornment. How can it possibly 
hold its existence non-existence, its wealtli poverty, its 
talent incapacity ? If the,^ plants liad eyes, taste, and 
judgment, each plant would declare its own flower the 
most beautiful; for its comprehension, its taste, -would 
reach no farther tlian its natural power of production. 
What the productive power of its nature has brought forth 
as the higliest, that must also its taste, its judgment, recog¬ 
nise and affirm as the higii(‘st. What the nature affirms, 
the understanding, the taste, the judgment, cannot deny; 
otherwise the understanding, the judgment, would no longer 
be the understanding and judgment of this particular being, 
but of some other. The measure of the nature is also the 
measure of the understanding. If the nature is limited, so 
also is the feeling, so also is the understanding. But to a 
limited being its limited understanding is not felt to be a 
limitation ; on the contrary, it is perfectly happy and con¬ 
tented with this understanding; it regards it, j)raises awl 
values it, as a glorious, divine power; and the limited 
understanding, on its {)art, values the limited nature whose 
understanding it is. Each is exactly adapted to the other; 
how should they lie at issue with each other ? A being's 
understanding is its sjdiere of vision. As far as thou 
seest, so far extends thy nature; and conversely. ,The 
eye of the brute reaches no farther than its needs, and its 
nature no farther than its needs. And so far as thy nature 
reaches, so far readies thy unlimited self-consciousness, so 
far art thou God. The discrepancy between the understand¬ 
ing and the nature, between the power of conception and 
the power of production in the human consciousness, on the 
one hand, is merely of individual significance and has not 
a universal application; and, on the other hand, it is only 
apparent. He who, having written a bad poem, knows it 
to be bad, is in his intelligence, and therefore in his nature, 
not so limited as he who, having written a bad poem, 
admires it and thinks it good. 
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It follows that if thou thinkcis^ the infinite, thou per- 
ceivest and affirmest the infinitude of the power of thought; 
if thou feelest the infinite, thou feelest and affirmest the 
infinitude of the power of feeling. The object of tlie in¬ 
tellect is intellect (objective to itself; the object of feeling 
•is feeling objective to itseK. If thou hast no sensibility, 
no feeling for music, thou perceivest in the finest.music 
nothing more than in the wind that wliistles by thy ear, 
or than in the brook wliich i^ishes past thy feet. What, 

• then, is it wiiich acts on thee wlien tliou art afiected by 
melody^? What (V)st tliou perceive in it? What else 
than tffle voice of thy own lieart? Feeling speaks only to 
feeling; feeling is comprehen.sible only by feeling, that is, 
by itself—for this reason, that the object of feeling is 
iKTthing else than feeling. Music is a monologue of emo¬ 
tion. But the dialogue of philoso])hy also is in truth only 
a monologue of the intellect; thought sjieaks only to 
thought. Th^ splendours of the crystal charm the sense, but 
the intellect is interested only in the laws of ci ystallisation. 
The intellectual only is the abject of the intellect.^ 

All therefore which, in the point of view of meta¬ 
physical, transcendental speculation and religion, has the 
significance only of the secondaiy, the subjective, the 
modium, the organ—has in truth the significance of tin; 
primary, of the essence, of the object itself. If, for ex¬ 
ample, feeling is the essential (U’gan of religion, the nature 
of God is notlung else than an (expression of the nature (jf 
feeling. The true but latent sense of the phrase, “ Feeling 
is the organ of the divine,” is, feeling is the noblest, the 
most occcellent, i.e., the divine, in man. How couldst thou 
perceive ihii divine by feeling, if feeling were not itself 
^iivinain its nature ? The divine assuredly is known only 
by means of the divine—God is known only by himself. 
Th» divine nature whicdi is discerned by feeling is in truth 
nothing else than feeling enraptured, in ecstasy with itself 
—feeling intoxicated with joy, blissful in its own plenitude. 

is already clear from this that where feeling is held 
to be the organ of the infinite, the subjective essence of 
religion,—the external data of religion lo.se their objective 
value. And thus, since feeling has been held the cardinal 

1 The uii(ler.staii(iiiig is percipient only of lUMhM.slaniling, and what 
proceeds thence.”—Keiniarus (Wahrli. der 2s’aturL Religion, iv. Abth. g 8). 
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principle in relie;ion, tlni Jectrines of Christianity*formerly 
so sacred, have lost tlieil importance. If, from this point 
of view, some value is still conceded to Christian ideas, it 
is a value spriin^nn;.; entirely from the relation they bear-^o 
feeling’; if aiiother object would excitcj the same emotions, 
it would be j'ust as welcome. But the object of religious.’ 
feeling is become a matter of*'indifference, only because 
when once feeling has Ixani pronounced to be the subjective 
essence of religion, it in fa(H is also the objective essence 
of religion, though it may not l)e declared, at least directly, ^ 
to be such. 1 say dirt;ctly; for indirectly this is certainly 
adinittcul, when it is declared that feeling, as -^ich, is 
religious, and tlius the distinction betwemi specitically 
religious and irreligious, or at least non-religious, feelings 
is abolished—a necic^sary consiMpienct^ of the point of view 
in which fe.tding only is la^gardeil as the organ of the divine. 
For on wliat otlier ground than that of its essence, its 
natur(*, dost thou hold hading to i>e the oi’gan of the infinite, 
th(^. diviiu; hcing ? And is not the nature ^jf feeling in 
gtuieral also tin* natiiia* of i^verv special feeling, he its object 
what it may ^ WduU, thmi, makes this feeling religious 
A given objects' Xot at all; for this ohj(:ct is itself a 
I'idigious one only when it is not an object of the cold 
understanding (U’ memory, l)ut of feeling. Wliat th^t ? 
The natun‘ of finding—-a nature of which every special 
feeling, without distinction of objects, ])artakes. Thus, 
feiding is pronoumaal to be religious, simply because it is 
feeling ; the ground of its ndigiousness is its own nature— 
lies in itself. lUit is not feeling thendjy diadared to be 
itself the absolutic ilu‘ divine ? If feeling in itself i*s good, 
ndigious, i.r., holy, divine, has not I'eeling its (iod in \tself ? 

But if, notwithstanding, thou wilt posit an object oft 
hading, but at the sami‘ tim(‘ seekest to express thy teeling 
truly, without introducing l)y thy rellectiou any foreign • 
element, what remains to thee but to distinguish \5etween 
thy individual feeling and the general nature of feeling;— 
to separate the universal in feeling from the disturbing, 
adulterating inllnences with which feeling is bound up in 
thee, under thy individual conditions? Hence what thou 
canst alone contemplate, declare to be the infinite, and 
define as its essence, is merelv the nature of feeling. Thou 
hast thus no other definition of God than this : God is pure. 
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unlimited, free Feeling'. Kver> other (iod, wliom tliou 
sup])ose.st, is a (Jod tiirust u])on fliy feelim;; from witliout. 
•Feeling is atlioistic in tlie smise of the orlhoiiox belief, wiiieli 
attaches religion to an external ol>jeet; it ‘denies an 
objective (lod—it ^s itst*lf (h>d. In this point of view 
only the negation of fetding is tlH‘ negation of (JoiL Thou 
art simply too cowardly or too narrow to confess in words 
wl)at thy f(‘eling tacitly allirms. luUli'red l)y outward 
considerations, still in bondaiei^ to vulgar (‘m])ii‘ici.s]n, in¬ 
capable of compndumding tli(‘ s]>irdnal grandeur of hading, 
thoif fw't t(*rritied Wdorc' tlie ladigions allu ism of tliv heari. 
lly this fear thou destroV(‘st ihi^ nnityOf tliy hading with 
itself, in imagining to thysidf an (dtjeelive b(dng distin(*t. 
from.thy feeding, and thus maa'ssarily sinking l)a(d; into 
the old questions and doubts—is \\\vvo a F.od or not ^— 
qm\stions and doTibts whi(di vanish, nay, ar(‘ impossibhg 
where hading is (hdiiual as th(‘ (‘ssmice <d’ religion. I^^ading is 
thy own in\)^ard power, but altlo' same time a ])oW(‘r distinct 
from thee, and indejiendent of thee ; it is in llua‘, above Ihet^; 
it is its(df that wliieli constitutes tli(‘ oltj(a-tiv(‘ in th(‘e—thy 
own lieing which impresses the(* as ajiotiHU’ Ixdng; in short, 
tliy (fod. How wilt thou, tlaui, distinguisli fi’om this ol>- 
jective Vicing within tlaa^ anollKU* olijca tive being ? how wilt 
rtToii get beyond tliy hading ? 

l>ut feeling has here Ikmmi addm ed only as an exam]d(‘. 
It is tlio saiiKi w ith ev(;ry otlu^r power, faenlt y, ]»olent iality, 
reality, activity—the nanu' is imlillerent—which is deiined 
as the essential organ of any ohjiag. AVhatc\'(*r is a sub¬ 
jective expression of a natnic* is simnltaneously also its 
objective expression. i\Ian cannot get Vieyond bis trm* 
naltire.# He may indetal by nutans of tlu^ imagination ('on- 
ceive individuals of another so-called biglier kind, luit la* 
can never get loose from his species, his nature ; tlui con- 
(Ktion^ of being, the ])Ositiv(» linal ]>r(alicat(‘s which lui gives 
to these other individuals, are always determinations or 
q.ualities drawn from his own nature—qualities in w liicli he 
truth only imag(^s and projects himself. There may cer¬ 
tainly V)e thinking beings besides men on the other planets 
of our solar system. But by the supposition of sucli beings 
we do not change our standing point—we extend our con¬ 
ceptions quantitatively not qivalitaivrAy, For as surely as 
on the other [danets there are the same law.s of motion, so 
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surely are tlierc the sauK? laws of perception and thought 
as here. In fact, we ]»eople the otlier planets, not that we 
may place. there different beings from ourselves, but more 
fteings of onr own or of a similar nature.^ 

§ 2 . The hJsse/ice of Ihdujion Conmlered Generally. 

What wti liavt* liitlierto Ixicu inaiiitaiiiing generally, even 
with njgard to sensational iii1]>ressions, of tlie relation be¬ 
tween subject and oliject, applies especially to the relgition 
between the subject and llie ndigious object. 

In the pere(‘ptions of the senses consciousness of the 
object is distinguishalde from consciousiuess of self; but in 
religion, conscioiisiu'ss of tlie object and self-conscioilsness 
coincide. The ol)j(*ct of tin* senses is out of man, the 
religious object is witliin liiin, and tlierefore as little for- 
.^akes liim as Ids s(‘lf-consciousm‘-s or his (Conscience ; it is 
the intiimiti*, the closest object. “(Jod/’say.* Augustine, 
for examjile, “ is lu'arer, mon'. relattul to us, and therefore 
more easily known by us, than sensible, cotpoi’eal things.”- 
The obje(‘t(jf tla^ smises is in itsidf indiflenMit—indepemdent 
of the disposition or of the judgnnmt; but the object of 
religion is a S(de(‘ted obj(‘ct; the most excellent, the first, 
tlie su[)reme being : it essentially presu[)poses a critical 
judgment, a discrimination between the divine and the non¬ 
divine, between that which is worthy of adoration and that 
which is not worthy.-^ And here may be ap])lied, witliout 
any limitation, the ])roi'o>ition : the object of any subject 
is nothing elsi^ ihan tlie subjects own nature taken objec¬ 
tively. Such as ai'c a man’s thouglits and dispositions, 
such is his (lod; so mmdi worth as a man has, \>o much 
and no moi'e has his (fod. (’onsciousness of God is ^elf- 
consciousness, knowledge of God is self-knowledge. By his 
(lod thou knowest the man, and by the man his God; the 
two are identical. Whatever is (Jod to a man, that is his lieart 
and soul; and Ci»nversely, (!od is the,manifested inward 

I 

' Vorisiinilt‘ 08 t, non nnnn8t|nam f^oomotriie, etiaiu nuisioa^ oMtn tatioinan 
ad |>Uiros ijiiani ad nos |H rtiiK*ro. Tosilis oniin aliis terris ataue aninuililms 
rationo ot aiiditu i»ollrntil>us, ('ur tantnni his nostris oonti.i?isst*t ea voUijdas, 
([Uio sola ox sono |H‘n iei [>otost —C'lirist. Hul^mhus (Cosinotheor., 1. i.). 

- Do rionesi ad litt(‘rain, 1. v. i. i6. 

^ Unusquis«|Uo vostruni non oov^itat, prnis .so del)iTo Deum nosse^ ({uam 
—M, Miniuii Foliois Ootavianus, o. 24 . 
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ni\tiir6, the expressotl si'lf of ii —volij^ioii the solemn 

unveiliiig of a man’s hiiUlcn treasures, the reVelation of his 
intimate”thoHghts, the open eonh'ssion of liis love-secrets. 

• lUit when religion—eoiiscionsiiess of GoJ—is designated 
as the self-oonscioifrness of man, this is not (o be under¬ 
stood as atlirniing that tliej'eligions man is directly aware 
of tills identity ; for, on the contrary, ignorance of it is 
fundamental to tlie ]>eeuliar nature of religion. T() pre¬ 
clude this misoonce|ition, it •is belter to sai', religion is 
man’s earliest and also indirect form of self-knowledge. 
nen(?t|Vreligion evmywbere precedes philosopby, as in tbe 
liistory of the race, al.'^o in that ol tlu‘ iialivitlual. Man 
first of all sei'S liis iiatun* a.s if n/// iiiiii.st*!!, hehiii^ he 
finds i*t in liiinself. liis own naluio is in tla^ lirst instance* 
cunteniphited by liiin as that of aiiotli(*r bein^-. Ifeli^don 
is the childlihe (‘oiidition oi liiinianit\ * liut tlie child se<‘s 
liis nature—nian—out of hinist*!! ; in (’hihlhood a man is 
an object t% liiinselb niuhn- i!h‘ fniin of anotla*!* man. 
Ifencethe liisloiical prui^ress ol religion consists in tliis: 
tliat wliat by an earlim’ rdieinu w;is rc.eardetl as oljcctivt*, 
is now' roco< 4 nise<l as .subject i\ (* j that is, \\ liat> was formei’ly 
cont(‘m])lated and W’orslii[)]ie<l as (hul is ii(»w jtereeivial to 
be somulhin;.^What was at. iirsl idi-ion Inieomes 
atf!i later period idolatry; man i> st-eii to havt* ailoi'cd bis 
own nature. Man lias -iveii objeeiiviiv to himself, but 
lias not reeoLinised the object as his o\\ n nature : a latei* 
relij.5ion takes this tajiw’aid .ste]>; (,*veiy advanee in relie,ion 
is therefore a de(*!»er s(df-knowled.e(‘. Ihit (‘viay partieiilar 
reli^don, while it pronoum.'es its prefleei'ssois idcdatiauis, 
excepts itself—and necessarily s(», otlierwise it Wfjuld no 
lom»‘^r l)li reli'j;ion—from ila.* fate, the eominon nature of 
all iHfliiiions: it impute^ only to (jthei’ religions what is the 
fault, if fault it be, of reli.i^ioii in p^emaal. because it lias 
a flifleK’nt object, a dilVerent ti'iioi*, la’caiisf* it has Iran- 
scended the ideas f)f pi'ece<lin ;4 religions, it eu’ioneously 
supposes itself exalted aliove tlic necessary etei’iial laws 
wdfich constitute the essence of n^ligimi—it fancies its 
object, its ideas, to be superhuman, but the essence of 
religion, thus hidden from the religions, is evident to the 
thinker, hy wliom religion is view'cd objectively, which it 
cannot be by its votaries. And it is our task to show' that 
the antitlie.sis of divine and human is altogether illusory. 
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tliat it is the untitliesis ])etweeii tlio 

luiiiuui iiaturu ill g(iii<*ral and the liiuiiau individual; that, 
consequently, the olqect and contents of the Christian 
religion are altoL,^ethcr liunian. 

lteli,L;ion, at least the (diristian, is thh relation of man to 
himself, or men* corriictly to hk. own nature (/a\, his sub¬ 
jective natuic); ^ l)iit a ndalioii to it, viewed as a nature 
apart fi’oiii his own. Hie divine bein^- is nothing else tlian 
the human being, or, ratlua’, th(^ linnian nature ])uriti(‘d, 
freed IVoni the limits of llie individual man, made olgi^etive 
— oe,, eont(mi])lat(*(l and revered as anotlfer, a distinct being. 
All the attributes of tlie divine natui'e are, therefore, attri¬ 
butes of the human natune’-'' 

In relation to tlu* attributes, the jiredicales, of the ])iviue 
iJeing, this is ailmitted without luvsilation, liut by no means 
in relation to the subjeiU of th(‘s«‘ jiredieates. The nega¬ 
tion of th(^ subj(‘et is ludd to be irreligion, nay, atheism ; 
tliough not so th(* m‘gatiou of tlie ])redicati«s. liut tliat 
wliieh has no predicates <»r (jualities, has no eU’eet upon 
nil*; that which lias no elleia upon me has m^ existence 
for me. I'o deny all the ([ualities of a hcing is equivalent 
to denying tlie being himself. A being without qualities is 
oiui which cannot become an object to tlu* mind, and such 
a being is virtually non-existent. Where man deprives 
Cod ot* all ([Ualities, (iod is no long(‘r anytliHig more to him 
than a negative being. To the truly ndigious man, Cod is 
not a being without ([ualities, because to him he is a posi- 
tivi*, real being. The theory that (Jod cannot be delined, 
and conseqiu*ntlv cannot be known by man, is therefore tlie 
oflsiuing of I'l'cent times, a product of modern unbelief. 

As reason is and can be pronounced linite oifiy where 
man regards sensual etijoyment, lU’ religious’ emotuAi, or 
iesthetic contemplation, or moral sentiment, as the jibsolute, 
the trm*; so the projiusition tliat (bjd is unknowablt? or tin- 

^ Tlio iiioanini^ o\' this paivntlu tie limitation will bo clear in the scquol. 

- “ Les [HTfectioiis do Dieu st>nl cellos <le nos amcs, mais il les posseile jwns 
boriios—il y a i n nous (|Uel([iic jmissam’o, ([neli[uc cunnaissance, ijuebjue 
luuitc, inais olios soiit toutos t iuicrcs on Dicu." Leibnitz (^Tlnaxl. Profaco). 
‘•Nihil in anima osso j)utoinus cximiuni, aiioa non otiam divina* natnoo 
])ro[»i iiim sit - t^luidnuid a Deo alieiiuin o.vtra detinitioncm aninuo. ’—St. 
iiivgorius Nyss. “ Kst ergo, ut videtur, disciplinanini omnium pulclioirima 
et maxima .so i{)sum nosst‘ ; si <[uis onim so ipsuin norit, Deiim cognoseet.*' 
—Clemons Alox. (Piod. 1. iii. o. i). 
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definable, can only be iMinnciate^i and IxHMnne fixed as a 
do^Unia, where this object has no haejiiM’ any int(‘r(\st for tli(‘ 
intellect; where tlie real, tlie positive, alone has any hold 
on man, wlu're the real alone lias bo* him the siLiiiiliiainee 
of the essential, of flic absolute, divim* obj(‘et, but wluu'o at 
the same time, in euntra<h('tion with tlii^ l)uridy worldly 
tendency, there yet exist sonu* old remains of relieiousness. 
On the ,ground that (lod is unknowable, man (vxcuses him¬ 
self to what is yet rmnaininu (»f his iidioinus eonsidtuua' for 
his ^oi^ctetfulness of (iod, his abs()i]»tion in tla'Morld: In*. 
deniesrfOod ])raetiefllly l>y his condui t, -the woi'ld has ])os- 

session of all his thou^ehts and inclinations,.- but be does 

not (hmy him theoretically, he does not attack his exislimci*; 
he let^ that rest. Hut this existence do(*s ma alVciU oi' in- 
commodi'. him; it is a merely negative existence, an existenci^ 
without (ixistenci*, a self-contradictory exislema*,—a state of 
l)eine‘ wliiidi, as to its (‘ireets, is not (list ineuishalde fi'om 
non-beino. ^Fhe deidal of determinate, ]>osit ivi* ])redieates 
coneerniny^ the divine natun* is notliim^^ else tlian a deidal 
of relii^don, with, liow(‘ver, an ajijMsiranee of ladieion in its 
favour, so lliat it is not recognised as a denial ; it is simjily 
a subtle, disguised atb(‘i>in. Tia* alleged ii'ligions lioiTor of 
limiting Ood by ])Ositive jinalicates is only iho incligions 
wish to know nothing morii of (lod, to banish (lod from tin* 
mind. I)rea(l of limitation is dread of existeiiee. All lasil 
existence^ i.r., all exishuuMs wbicb is \r\i\y sneli, is i|nalita- 
tive, detmininative existence. H(‘ who earmsslly believ(cs 
in the Divine existence is not slioekial at tin; attributing 
even of gross sensuous (pialities to (lod. lie who dreads 
an existence that may giv(‘ olfimcc, who shrinks from the 
grossne^ of a ])Ositive jiredicati*, may as well icnonncf; 
exisfeiice altogether. A (lod who is injui'ed Ijy dctei ininate 
qualities lias not tlie couragi; and the strmigth to (exist, 
tjualities are the fire, the vital iueath, tin; oxygen, the salt 
of existence. An existence in geneial, an c.xistmice without 
(jaalities, is an insipidity, an idisnrdity. Ihit tlien; can be 
nfl more in God tlian is supplied by religion. Only wliere 
man loses his taste for religion, and llms religi(jn itself 
becomes insipid, docs the existence of God lx;conie an 
insipid existence—an existence witliont qualities. 

There is, however, a still milder way of (hmying the 
divine predicates than the direct one Just describfMl. It is 
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admitted that the predicftles of tlie divine nature are finite, 
and, more parficulai ly, human (jualities, but their rejection 
is rejected; they are <*ven taken under protection, because it 
is necessary to man to have a definite conception of God, 
and since he is man he can forin no (filler than a human 
conception of him. In relation, to God, it is said, these 
predicates are certainly without any objective validity; but 
to iiK^ if he is to exist for me, he cannot appear otherwise 
than as he (hies appear to mef namely, as a beiiiL,^ with attri¬ 
butes analoL^ous to the human. Ihit this distinction 
between what God is in himself, and Ivhat he is .Ttiir me 
destroys the ])eace of rtdie'ion, and is besides in itself an 
unfounded and imteiiable distinction. 1 cannot know 
whether God is S(mi(*lhinLC elst* in himself or for himself 
than he is for me; what he is to me is to me all that he is. 
For me, tlua-e, lies inth(‘S(^ predicativs under which he exists 
for me, what ho is in liimself, his very nature ; he is forme 
what he (‘an alone (‘ver be for me. 'Phe reli^i(^is man iinds 
perfect satisfaction in that wliieli God is in r(*lation to him¬ 
self; of any otlicr relation h(‘ knows iiothiiiL;', for God is to 
him what he can alone l)e to man. in the distinction above 
stated, mail takes a ])oinl of view aliuv(^ liimself, i.r., above 
his nature, the {ibsolute measure of his b(dne:; hut tliis 
transcendeiitidism is only an illusion ; for I can make tTie 
distinction lielwemi tin* obj(‘c.t as it is in itself, and the 
object as it is for ‘ime oidy where an obj(n;t can really 
appear otlierwise to me, not w1um’{‘ it appears to mo such 
as the al)soluti‘ measure of my nature det(U‘miiies it lo 
appear—sucli as it must apjiear to ime It Is true that I 
may have a merely subj(H.*iive coma'ption, i.r., one which 
does nut arise out of the ^amieral eonstitution of nu^'species; 
but if my (‘(uua'jition is (huermined by the coiistitutio^i of 
my spe(‘ies, the di>linctiou betwcai what an ubji^ct is in 
itself, and what it is for me ceases; tor this concL*pTion *is 
itself an absolute om*. The measure of the species is the 
absolute measuie, law, and criterion of man. And, indetfd, 
religion has the conviction that its concejUions, its precti- 
cates of God, are siudi as every man ought to have, and 
must have, if lie woidd have thd^ true ones—that they are 
the conceptions necessary to human nature; nay, further, 
that they are objectively true, representing God as he is. 
To every religion the gods of otiu'v religions are only notions 
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concerning God, but its own concepfion of GoiJ is to it God 
himself, tlie true God — (u)d such as lie is in Iiiniself. 
‘Religion is satisliod only with a complete Deity, a God 
wifliout reservation; it will not have a inore phantasm of 
^God ; it demands Goct liimself. Religion gives up its own 
existence when it gives uj^ the natun' of God; it is no 
longer a truth when it renounces the possession of tlu^ true 
God. Scepticism is the arch-enemy of religion ; but the 
distinction between object and conci‘))tion—between God 
5s he is in himself, and (5od as lu‘ is fnr me—is a scc})tical 
distinef^O, ^^nd therefore an irreli;_;ious one. 

That which is to man the sidf-cxisUait, the highest being, 
to Avhich he can conceive notliing higher—tliat is to him 
the Divine Being, llow'then should lu^ iiuiuire concen ning 
this being, what lie is in liimself ( If God W(‘r(‘'aii <)l)j(‘(*t 
to the bird, he would b(» a wing(‘(l Ixdng: tln^ bird knows 
nothing higher, nothing more blissful, than the winged 
condition. IIcav ludicrous would it be if this bird ])ro- 
nounced : To me (lod a])])c*ars as a bird, but what he is in 
himself 1 know not. To the bii*d the highest nalure is the 
bird-nature; take from liim tin* concept ion of tin's, and you 
take from him the conceplion of the liighcst heing. Jlow, 
then, could lie ask whet her (Jod in liimsidf wei*e wingcal ? 
^To [fSk whether God is in liimself what he is foi- mo, is to 
ask wlietlicr God is God, is to lift on(*s(df above (jik/s God, 
to rise up against him. 

Wherever, therefore, this idea, that the religions pre¬ 
dicates are only anthropomorphisms, has taken j)Oss(;s.sion 
of a man, there has doubt, lias unlielief, obtained the 
mastery* of faith. And it is only the inconsequence of 
faint-hbartiWness and intellcctmal imliccility which does 
not proceed from this idea to the formal negation of the 
predicates, and from thence to the negation of the subject 
to wRich fehey relate. If thou doiibtest the objective truth 
of the predicates, thou must also doubt tlie objective truth 
of the subject whose predicates they are. If thy predicates 
are g^nthropomorphisms, the subject of them is an an¬ 
thropomorphism too. If love, goodness, personality, &c., 
are human attributes, so als6 is the subject which thou 
presupposest, the existence of God, the belief tliat there 
is a God, an anthropomorphism—a presupposition purely 
human. Whence knowest thou that the belief in a God 

H 
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at all is noj a liraitafJlbn of man’s mode of conception ? 
Higher beings—and thou supposest such—are perhaps so 
blest in themselves, so at unity with themselves, that thfey 
are not hung in suspense between themselves and a yet 
higlier being. To know God and not’oneself to be God, to 
know blessedness and not onerelf to enjoy it, is a state of 
disunity, of unhappiness. Higher beings know nothing of 
this unliappincss; tliey have no conception of that which 
they are not. 

Thou believcst in love as a divine attribute because thod 
thyself Invest; thou believest that God is a wise', bene¬ 
volent being because thou knowest nothing better in thy¬ 
self than benevolence and wisdom; and thou believest that 
God exists, that therefore he is a subject—whatever exists 
is a subject, whether it be deiineil as substance, person, 
essence, or otherwise—because thou thyself existest, art 
thyself a subject. 'J'hou knowest no higher human good 
than to love, than to l)e good and wise ; and even so thou 
knowest no higher hapi)iness than to exist, to be a subject; 
for the consciousness of all reality, of all bliss, is for thee 
bound up in the consciousness of being a subject, of exist¬ 
ing. God is an existence, a subject to thee, for the same 
reason that he is to thee a wise, a blessed, a personal being. 
The distinction between the divine predicates an&* the, 
divine subject is oidy this, that to thee the subject, the 
existence, does not appear an anthropomorphism, because 
the conception of it is necessarily involved in thy own 
existence as a subject, whereas the predicates do appear 
anthropomorphisms, because their necessity—the necessity 
that God should be conscious, wise, good, &c.,—i^ not an 
immediate necessity, identical with the being Of nfan, but 
is evolved by his self-consciousness, by the activity of his 
thought. I am a subject, I exist, whether I be wise or 
unwise, good or bad. To exist is to man the fiist datum; 
it constitutes the very idea of the subject; it is presup¬ 
posed by the predic.ates. Hence man relinquishes the 
predicates, but the existence of God is to him a settled, 
irrefragable, absolutely certain, objective truth. But, 
nevertheless, this distinction is merely an apparent one. 
The necessity of the subject lies only in the necessity of 
the predicate. Thou art a subject only in so far as thou 
art a human subject; the certainty and reality of thy 
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existence lie only in tlie certainty alid reality j)f thy human 
attributes. AVhat the subject is lies only in the ])redicate; 
the predicate is tlie of the subject—tlie sub]\‘ct only 

the personified, existing predicate, the predicate conceived 
* as existing. Subject and predicate are distinguished only 
‘as existence and essence. 'f*he negation of the ]U’edicates 
is therefore the negation of the subject. AV^hat remains of 
the human subject when al)stracte(l from the human attri- 
J)utes ? Even in the language of common life tlie divine 
prediccates— Providence, Omniscienct^ Omnipotence — are 
put foriJje divine suT»ject. 

The certainty of the existence of Ood, of which it has 
been said tliat it is as certain, nay, more certain to man 
thaji his own existence, depends only on tlui cinlainty of the 
qualities of (lod—it is in itself no immediate ('ertainty. 
To the Christian tlie existence of the Christian Cod only 
is a certainty; to tlie lieatlHUi that of tlie lieatheii (Jod 
only. The heftthen did not doubt the existenc(‘, of diipiUu', 
because he took no ol'tence at the natiin; of dn]>iter, lie- 
cause he could conceive of Cod under no other (jualities, 
because to him these qualities w’ere a certainty, a. diviiu) 
reality. The reality of the predicate is the sole guai’antee 
of existence. 

> A^hatever man conceives to be true, he immediately 
conceives to be real (that is, to have an obj(‘ctive exist¬ 
ence), because, originally, only tlu^ real is true to him— 
true in opposition to what is merely (‘onceived, dreani(*d, 
imagined. The idea of being, of existence, is the original 
idea of truth; or, originally, man makes truth dependent 
on existence, subsequently, existence dependent on truth. 
Now Crod ?s the nature of man regarded as absolute truth, 
—the truth of man; Init Ood, or, what is the same thing, 
religion, is as various as arc the conditions under which 
man conceives this his nature, regards it as the highest 
being. These conditions, then, under which nnin con¬ 
ceives God, are to him the truth, and for tliat reason 
theji are also the highest existence, or rather they are 
existence itself; for only the emphatic, the highest exist¬ 
ence, is existence, and deserves this name. Therefore, 
God is an existent, real being, on the very same ground 
that he is a particular, definite being; for the qualities of 
God are nothing else tlian the essential qualities of man 
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liiiiiself, and.a particuliir man is wliat lie is, has his exist¬ 
ence, his reality, only in his particular conditions. Take, 
away from the (.Jn?ck the quality of bein^^ Greek, and you 
take away his existence. On this ijround it is true that 
for a definite positive reli;^don—that is, relatively—the/ 
certainty of the existence of God is ini)ncdi(itc; for just as 
involuntarily, as necessarily, as the Greek was a Greek, so 
necessarily w(ire his e;ods (d‘eek lieinj^s, so necessarily were 
they real, exisLfUit beint^cs. Ihdigion is that conception of 
the nature of the world and of man which is esse-ntial to, 
i.e., identical with, a man’s nature. Ihit man'\loes not 
stand above this his necessary conception; on the contrary, 
it stands above him; it animates, determines, ,c;overns him. 
Th(i necessity of a ])roof, of a middle term to unite qualities 
with (.‘xistenc(.‘, tlu^ possibility of a doubt, is abolished. 
Only that which is apart from my own beim^ is capable of 
beim^ doubted by me. How tlnm can I doubt of God, who 
is my bein/? To doubt of (Jod is to doubt of mysidf. 
Only when God is thon/ht of a.hstra(*tly, when his predi- 
catiis are the result of ])hilos()phie abstraction, arises the 
distinction or s(‘])aration between subject and predicate, 
existema* and nature—arises the fiction that the existence 
or the subject is sumethin^H else than tlie predicate, s.o.me- 
thini*- immediate, indubitable, in distinction from the pre- 
di(’ate, which is held to be doubtful. But this is only a 
fiction. A God who has abstract predicates has also an 
abstract existence. Existence, being, varies with varying 
qualities. 

The iilentity of tlie sulqect and predicate is clearly evi- 
den(‘ed by the progn'ssive d(?V(dopinent of reli^don,/vhich 
is identical with the progressive development of human 
culture. So long as man is in a mere state of nature, 
so long is his god a nuTO nature-god—a personificiition 
of some natural force. Where man inhabits houses, he 
also encloses his gods in temples. The temple is only a 
manifestation of the value which man attaclies to beauti¬ 
ful buildings. Temples in honour of religion are in tiUth 
temples in honour of architecture. With the emerging of 
man from a state of savagery and wildness to one of culture, 
with the distinction between what is fitting for man and 
w'hat is not fitting, arises simultaneously the distinction 
between that which is fitting and that wdiich is not fitting 
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fur God. God is tlio idea of inajosty, of tlio liiLrliost dignity; 
*tlie religious sentiiiieiit is the seiitinituil of suinenu' liUiess. 
The later more euUiireii artists of (Jreece were tlie first to 
^oml)ody in tlie statue? of the gods the ideas of dignity, of 
spiritual grandeur, of imperilurl»ahle r('])ose and seroidt.y. 
lUit wliy were tliese ((ualilies in tludr vit‘w attributes, 
predicates of (h)d I Ueeause tliey were in thtuusidves 
regarded by the Gnadvs as dMnilies. Why did 11*1080 
JTrtists exclude all <lisgusting and low ]>assions ( Ib'causo 
they jfejj^'.eived tlieirt to be unbecoming, tinworthy, iin- 
human, and conseiiuently ungodliki\ The lloiiiciic gods 
eat and drink;—tlial iinjdics eating and drinking is a 
ilivine ph‘asure. IMiysical strength is an allrilaite of the 
Homeric gods: Zeus is tin; strongest of lli(‘ gods. Why ^ 
Because pliysical strengtli, in and l»y ilstOf, was rt‘uarded as 
something glorious, divine. To tlie ancient (iermans the 
highest virtues#were tliost* of tin* w'arrior; tli(U'efore their 
supreme god was tlui god of war, ()diii, war, “the original 
or oldest law.” Not tlu* atiri])nie of tlie divinity, but the 
divineness or deity of tin* attribute, is the first true Divine 
Being. 'Jdms wliat theology and ])liilosopliy liave lield (o be 
(lod,the Aljsolute, the Infinite, is m»t (lod ; but that wbicli 
^tliey^'iave held not tohefJod is(h>d: namely, the attribute, 
the quality, wliatever has reality. Jhmei* lie alom.* is the 
true atheist t(; whom the pr(‘dieates of the I)ivine l>eing,— 
for exam})le, love, wisdom, justice,—are nothing; not he to 
W’liom merely- tlie subj(*('t of tliese ]>redieates is notliing. 
And in no wise is tlie m*gati(m of the siilqect nera'ssaiily 
also a negation of the ])redicat(*s considered in tluiniselvcs. 
These liavtf an intrinsic, independent icality; tluiy force 
tlieir recognition upon man hy tlieir very nature; tli(*y are 
self-evident truths to liini; tln^y ]u’ove, tlu^y attest them- 
selveS. 1% does not follow that goodiuiss, justice, wisdom, 
are cliima*ra8 liecause tlie existence of God is a chirnaTa, 
nor fcrutlis because this is a truth. 1'he idea of (Jod is 
depei^dent on the idea of justice, of Inuievoleiice ; a God 
w ho IS not benevolent, not just, not wise*, is no (iod ; but 
the converse does not hold. The fact is not tliat a quality 
is divine because Gc/d lias it, but that (iod lias it because 
it is in itself divine; bccau.se without it God w’ould be a 
defective being. Justice, w isdom, in general every quality 
which constitutes the divinity of God, is detfuriiined and 
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known by itself independently, but the idea of God is 
determined by the (qualities which have thus been pre-’ 
viously judged to be worthy of the divine nature; only in 
the case in wdiich I identify God and justice, in which 
think of God imiuediately as tlie reality of the idea of 
justice, is the idea of (ord self-determined. Jhit if God as 
a sijhject is the determined, wliile the quality, the predicate, 
is the determining, then in truth the rank of the godhead is 
due not to the subject, but to the predicate. 

Not until several, and those contrauictory, attrj^qutes are 
united in one being, and this being is conceived as personal 
—the personality being thus brought into especial promi- 
iienc(j—not until then is the origin of religion lost’sight of, 
is it forgotten that what the activity of the rellective po-wer 
has converted into a predi(aUe distinguishable or se])arable 
from the subject, was originally the true subject. Thus the 
Greeks and IJonians deihial accidents as subslances ; virtues, 
states of mind, ])assions, as inde])endent l)eings. Man. 
especially the religious man, is to himself the measure of 
all things, of all reality. Whatever strongly impresses a 
man, whaU'ver {u’oduces an unusual eflect on Ids mind, if 
it b(^ only a i)eculiar, inexplicable sound or note, he per- 
sonilies as a divine being. Religion embraces alT the 
objects of tlui world : everything existing has been an 
object of religious reverence; in the nature and conscious¬ 
ness of religion there is nothing else than what lies in the 
nature of man and in his consciousness of himself and of the 
world. Religion has no material exclusively its own. In 
l{ome oven the passions of fear and terror had their 
tenq)les. Tlie Christians also made mental })heiiomena into 
independent beings, their own feelings into (jualities of 
things, the passions which governed them into powem 
which governed the world, in short, predicates of their own 
nature, whether recognised as such or not, into independent 
subjective existences. Devils, cobolds, witches, ghosts, 
angels, w(‘re sacred truths as long as the religious .spirit 
held undivided sway over mankind. 

In order to banish from the mind the identity of the 
divine and human predicates, and the consequent identity 
of the divine and human nature, recourse is had to the 
idea that God, as the absolute, real Being, has an infinite 
fulness of various predicates, of wdiich we here know only 
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a part, and tliose such as are analogous to ouu own ; wliilo 
.the rest, by virtue of wliicli (5od must tlius have (juite a 
different nature from tlie liuinan or that wliicli is analogous 
to the human, we sli^ll only know in the future—that is, 
‘iifter death. Ihit an intinite ])lenitm]e or multitude of 
predicates which are really^dillerent, so dillcrcnt that the 
one does not immediately involve the other, is realised 
only in an infinite plcnilnde^or multitude of dillerent 
•Joeings or individuals. Tims the human natnni j)rest‘!itB 
an intkitte abundaiuj^e of dillerent ]n’c(licati‘s, ami for lliat 
very relffon it presents an inlinile al^undance of dillerent 
individuals. Each new^ man is a m^w ])ri'tlical(', a new 
phasis of humanity. As many as ar(‘ the imm, so many are 
the powers, the ])ropertit'S of humanity. It is true that 
there are the same ehmients in evmy individual, but under 
such various conditions and modilications that tiny a])- 
pear new and j)eculiar. The mystery of tin* inex]iaustibh‘ 
fulness of the divine predicat(‘s is tlierefore notliing else 
than the mystery of human nature (M)nsid('red as an 
infinitely varied, infinitely inodiliahle, hut, e(ji]se(iuently, 
phenomenal l)eing. Duly in the. laailm of tluj scmsijs, only 
in space and time, does tli(‘re exi.^t a beijjg of r(*ally infinite, 
qualities or predicates. there aro i'(*ally diHerenl 

predicates tla re are difleicnt tini(‘s. Om* man is a distin¬ 
guished musician, a distinguislied author, a distinguished 
physician; but lie cannot ecjmjHjse musi(‘, write books, 
and perform cures in tlie sanui moment of time. Time, 
and not the Hegelian dialectic, is tlui medium of uniting 
opposik?s, contradictories, in one and the same suliject. Hut 
distin^^mis^ed and detached frrun the nature of man, and 
conibijied with the idea of (io(l, the infinite fulness of 
various predicates is a conception without reality, a mere 
pha<iita.sy, a conception derived from the sensible world, but 
without the essential conditions, without the truth of sen¬ 
sible existence, a conception which stands in direct con¬ 
tradiction with the Divine Heing considered as a sjnritual, 
abstract, simple, single being; for the predicates of 
God are precisely of this character, that one involves all the 
others, because there is no real difference between tliern. 
If, therefore, in the present predicates I have not the future, 
ia the present God not the future God, then the future God 
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is not the present, but fhey are two distinct beingsd But 
this distinction is in contradiction witli the unity and sira-. 
plicity of tlie theological God. Why is a given predicate 
a predicate of God? Because it is diyine in its nature, i.c., 
because it expresses no limitation, no defect. Why are other, 
predicates applied to him ? Because, however various in 
themselves, they agree in this, that they all alike e.xpress 
perfection, unlimitedue.ss. lienee I can conceive innumer¬ 
able predicates of God, because they must all agree with 
the abstract idea of the Godhead, and must have in common 
that wliicli constitutes every siiij^le predicate a divtue attri¬ 
bute. Thus it is ill the systcuu of Spinoza. He speaks of 
an infinite number of attributes of the divine substance, but 
he specifies nom; excejit Tliou<j;ht and Extension. Why? 
Because it is a matter of indilVerence to know tliem ; riay, 
I'ecause they are in tliemselves indiflerent, superfluous ; for 
witli all tliese innumeralih^ ju'cdicxites, I yet always mean 
to say the same tliine' as when 1 sjieak ol' Thouj^ht and 
Extension. Why is Tliought an attribute of substance ? 
liecause, accordin^L,^ to Sjiinoza, it is capable of being con¬ 
ceived by itself, because it exiu’csses something indivisible, 
perfect, infinite. Why Extension or Matter? For the 
same reason. Thus, substance can liave an indehnite 
number of predicates, because it is not their specific 
detinilion, their diHerence, but their identity, their equi¬ 
valence, which makes them attrilaites of substance. Or 
rather, substance has innumerable predicates only because 
(how strange!) it has ])ro]>erly no predicate; that is, no 
definite, real iircdicate. The imlefiiiite unity whicli is 
the product of thought, completes itself by the^^ indefinite 
multiplicity which is tlu^ ju'oduct of the imagination. 
Because the predicate is not multumy it is invlta. In 
truth, the jiositivc yiredicatcs are Thought and Extension. 
In these two infinitely more is said than in the nameless 
innuinerahle predicates; for tliey ex]U’ess something de¬ 
finite—in them I have something. But substance is too 
indiflerent, too apathetic to be sornctliintj ; that is, to have 

* For religious taitli there is no other distiiu tion between the present and 
future God than tliat the former is an ohject of faitli, of conor|ition, of 
imagination, wliile the latter is to he an objeet of immediate, that is, j>er- 
sonai, sensilWe pereej'tion. In this life and in tlie next he is tlie saino 
God ; but in tlie one he is ineomj'ieliensible, in tlie other comprehensible. 
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qualities and passions; that it ina^ not be soinelhin^^ it is 
. rather nothing. 

•Now, when it is sliown tliat wliat tlio subject is lies 
entirely in tlie atlri^)utes of tlie subject; tliat is, tliat tlie 
.predicate is tlie true subject; it is also ]>roved thjit if the 
divine predicates are attriT^ntes of tlie liunian nature, the 
suliject of those predicates is also of the human natun*. Ihit 
the divine predicates aie j)art]y general, ])artly personal. 
.#The general jiredicates are the nit*taphysical, but tliese serve 
only as*external jioinls of support to religion ; tlu'V are not 
tlie clnffticteristic definitions of religion. It is lh(^ jiersonal 
])redicates alone which (‘()nstitiite the esstoice of ndigion— 
in which the Divine Doing is tla^ obji'cl of religion. Such 
are, for example, that Clod is a Terson, that he is the moral 
Lawgiver, the Father of mankind, the Holy One, the Just, 
the (iood, the Merciful. It is, however, at once clear, or it 
will at least be clear in the se([uel, with regard to these and 
other definitiAis, that, es})e(‘ially as a])j»lie(l to a ])ersonality, 
they are purely human definitions, and that consequentiy 
man in religion—in his relation to (iod — is in relation to 
his own nature ; for to the religious sentini(*nt thes(‘ jiiedi- 
cates are not mere conceptions, mere images, wliicli man 
foiiins of Clod, to be distinguished fioni that which (lod 
is in himself, but truths, facts, realities. Jhdigicju knows 
nothing of anthropomorphisms; to it they are not anthroj) 0 - 
morphisms. It is the very essenct* of religion, that to it 
these definitions express the nature of (lod. 'rh<*y are ))ro- 
nounced to be inntges only by the nndeastanding, wljieh 
leflect^ on religion, and wliicli while debmding them y(;t 
before it| own tribunjd denies tlunn. Lut to tin; religious 
sentipient (lod is a real Father, real Love and Mc'rcy ; for 
to it lie is a real, living, ])ersonal being, and therefoi e l)is attri¬ 
butes are also living and personal. ]S\ay,tlie definiticms wliicli 
are the most suliicing to the religious sentiment aie jirecisely 
those which give the most ollence to the understanding, 
and Avhich in the process of reflection on leligion it denies, 
liffligion is essentially emotion; lienee, objectively also, 
emotion is to it necessarily of a divine nature. Even ang(T 
appears to it an emotion not unworthy of (lod, jaovided only 
there be a religious motive at the foundation of this anger. 

But here it is also essential to observe, and this pheno¬ 
menon is an extremely remarkable one, characterising the 
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very core of religion, ^tliat in proportion as the divine 
sul)ject is in reality human, tlie greater is the apparent . 
difference between God ami man; that is, the more, by 
reflection on religion, by theology, the identity of the 
divine and human denied, and the human, considered as. 
such, is depreciated^ The reas‘bn of this is, tliat as what is 
positive ill the conception of the divine being can only be 
human, the conception of in^in, as an object of consciousness, 
can only be negative. T<j enricli God, man must become- 
poor; tliat G(jd may all, man must be nothing. -liut he 
desires to bo nothing in liimsolf, because what he takes 
from himself is not lost to him, since it is preserved in God. 
Man lias liis lieing in God; why then sliould lie have it 
iiihims(‘lf ? Where is the necessity of positing the same 
thing twice, of having it twice ? What man withdraws 
from himself, wliat In* renounces in himself, he only enjoys 
in an incomparably liiglier and fuller measure in God. 

The monks made a vow of cliaslity to God ; they morti- 
lied the sexual j)assion in themselves, but therefore they 
had in heaven, in the Virgin Mary, the image of woman 
—an image of love. Tlicgv could the more easily dispense 
with real woman in jiroportion as an ideal woman was an 
object of love to them. The greater the importance t^iey 
attached to the denial of sensuality, the greater the import¬ 
ance of the heavenly virgin for tliem : she was to them in 
the place of (dirist, in the stead of (!od. The more the 
sensual tendencies are renouncc(b the more sensual is the 
God to whom they are sacrificed. For whatever is made 
an offering to God lias an especial value attached to..it; in 
it God is suppostnl to have especial pleasure. TJiat which 
is the higliest in the estimation of man is naturally 
the highest in the estimation of his God; what pleases 
mail pleases God also. The Hebrews did not olleiv. to 
Jehovah unclean, ill-conditioned animals; on the contrary, 
those which they most highly prized, which they them¬ 
selves ate, were also the food of God (Cihus Dei, Lev. iii. 

ft 

1 Inter croatorom ot rreaturain non jiotest tanta siniilitudo notari, quin 
inter cos major .sit dissiniilitmlo notandn.—Later. Cone. can. 2. (Sutnnia 
Omn. Cone. Carr.anza. Antw. 1559, p. 326,) The la.st distinction between 
man and (Jod. lx*twoon tlie tinite and infinite nature, to which the reli^oua 
speculative imagination soars, is the distinction between Sometning 
and Nothing, Ens and Non-Ens ; for only in Nothing is all community 
with other Iwiugs aboli.shed. 
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2 ). Wherever, therefore, the denial of the sensual delights 
• is* made a special otTering, a sacrifice well-pleasing to God, 
there tlie liigliest value is attaclunl to the senses, and the 
sensuality which has#been renounced is unconsciously n'- 
•stored, in tlie fact that (lo(Hakes the place of the material 
delights wliich have been renounced. Tlie nun weds her¬ 
self to God; she lias a heavenly bridegroom, the monk a 
heavenly bride. But the heavijnly virgin is only a sensible 
■presentation of a general truth, having relation to the 
esseiK^e'of religion, ^Man denies as to himself only wliatho 
attributes to God. lleligion abstracts from man, from the 
world; but it can only abstratg. from tlu‘ limitations, from 
the pluiiiomena; in short, from llu‘ negative, not from the 
essence, the positive, of the world and humanity: lumce, in 
the very abstraction and negation it must recover that 
from which it abstracts, or believes itself to abstract. Ami 
thus, in reality, whatever religion consciously ihmies— 
always supposing tliat what is denied by it is 8i)mething 
essential, true, and conseipiently incapal>le of being ulti¬ 
mately denied—it uncon.sci<msly restores in God. dhius, in 
religion man denies his reason ; of himself lie knows nothing 
of God, liis tliouglits are only worldly, enrtldy ; he can only 
beheve what God reveals to him. Ihit on this account tlie 
thoughts of God are human, earthly tlnuights : like man, 
he has plans in his mind, lui accommodates himself to 
circumstances and gradies of intelligimee, lik(i a Ixitor with 
his pupils; he calculates edosely the ellect of Ids gifts and 
revelations; he observes man in all his rioings; he knows 
all things, even the most earthly, ilm coiiinionest, tlni most 
trivial. •In brief, man in relation to God denies his own 
knowledge, his own thoughts, tliat he may ])lac(j tlimn in God. 
Man gives up his personality ; hut in return, God, the Al¬ 
mighty^ infinite, unlimited being, is a ])erson ; he denies 
human dignity, the human e^o; but in return (iod is to him 
a selfish, egoistical being, who in all things seeks only him¬ 
self, his own honour, his own ends; he rej)resents God as 
simply seeking the satisfaction of his own seltishiicss, W'hile 
yet he frowns on that of every other being; his God is the 
very luxury of egoism,^ Religion further denies goodness 

^ Gloriam 8uam plus aniat Dciis guani ohuk^h m-atuias. “ no<l can only 
love himself, <*an only think of himself, can only work for hirnwjlf. In 
creating man, God seeks his own ends, his own glory,’* kc .— Vide P. Jiayle, 
Eiu Peitrag zur Geschichle der I'hilos. u. Men^^chh., p[>. 104 107. 
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as a quality^ of liuinait nature ; man is wicked, corrupt, 
iiicapal)le of ]^mod ; but, on the otlier hand, (Jod is only good 
—the (iood Ikuiig. Alan’s nature demands as an object 
j'oodness, j^ersonilied as (lod; but is 4 ^t)t hereby declared 
that goodness is an essiuitial tendency of man ? If my 
heart is wicked, my understanding perverted, how can I 
perceiv(i and feel the lioly to be holy, the good to be good? 
Could I ])erceiv(; the beauty of a fine picture if my mind 
wen; a'sthetically (in abs(dute {)iece of perversion ? Tliough' 
1 may not be a painter, tliough [ may not liave the power 
of producj’ng what is beautiful myself, I must j^t have 
a'stlietic; f(*eling, a*sthetic comprehension, since 1 perceive 
the beauty that is ))reseiited to me externally. .Eitlier 
goodn(*ss <loes not <*xist at all for man, or, if it does exist, 
therein is revieded to llu; individual man the holiness and 
^ajodness of human nature. That which is absolutely 
opposed to my nature, to which I am united by no bond 
of sym])atliy, is not even conceivable or perceptible by me. 
The holy is in opposition to ni(‘ only as regards tlie modi- 
lications (jf my |>erson:ility, but as regards my fundamental 
nature it is in unity with me. The holy is a reproach to 
my sinfulness: in it I recognise myself as a sinner; but in 
so doing, while I blann* mystdf, 1 jicknowledg(* what I aiu 
not, but ought to big and what, for that very reason, I, 
acconling to my (.iestination, can be; for an “ought” wdiich 
lias no (‘orri'sjxmding capability does not affect me, is a 
ludicrous chiimera without any true relation to my mental 
constitution. Hut wlieii I acknowledge goodness as my 
destination, as my law, I acknowledge it, whethen coil' 
sciously or uneonseiously, as my own nature. ^Ancther 
nature than my own. one dilfereiit in quality, cannot touch 
me. 1 can perceive sin as sin, only when I perceive it to 
be a contradiction of myself with myself—that is of ray 
personality with mv fundamental nature. As a contradic¬ 
tion of the ahsolute, considered as another being, the feel¬ 
ing of sin is inexplicable, unmeaning. 

The distinction hetweeii Augustinianism and rdagianism 
consists only in this, tliat the former expresses aher the 
luaiiuer of religion what the latter expresses after the 
manner of Jhitionalism. lloth say the same thing, both 
vindicate, the goodness of man; but relagianism does it 
directly, in a rationalistic and moral form; Augustinianism 
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indirectly, in n mystical, that is, rcligiotis form.* For 
that whicli is given to man’s (Jod is in trntli given to man 
himself; what a man declares concerniii'j: <lod, la? in trntli 
declares concernin;^ liiiiisclf. An^ustiniaiiisiii would In* a 
trntli, and a trntli op|)osed to IVla^ianisni, only if man had 
the devil for his God, andj'^^vith the eonseiousnt‘ss that he 
was the devil, honoured, n‘vm'em*e(l, and worshi]>])tnl him 
as the lii^liest hein;^. Ihit so Ioiilj as man adoies a ^n>od 
beiiiij as his ( Jud, so lone; does ti(‘ eoniemnlate in (loil tluj 

* ^ • 1 ’ I • 

goodin^ss ot his own natiin*. 

As the do(‘litne of tin* nulieal foi laipl ion of Imman 
nature, so is it with tlu‘ identical iloetrim‘, that man can 
do nothing good, G’., in trntli, nothing nf him^idf—hv his 
own strength. For tin* dmiial <>f liuman strength and 
sjiontaneoiis moral activity to 1 k‘ trn(‘, tin* moral activity 
of (}od must also be <leni(‘<l ; and we must say, with the 
Oriental niliilist or pantln*ist : tin* l^iviin* being is al)soIui(‘ly 
without will Km action, inditVcrent, kin.^wing nntliing of tin*, 
discrimination l)(*tween evil and good. Ihit la* who (I(‘lin(*s 
(lod as an activt* lH‘ing, and not only so, hut as morally 
active and morally ci'ilical,- as a being \n'1io 1oV(‘S, works, 
and rewards good, ])iinislu*s, rejects, and eomh'mns evil,- 
he who thus delim*s (lod only in appearance d(‘nies human 
activity, in fact, making it the higln*st, tla* most real M(*tivity. 
lie wlio makes (lod ad Immanly, declaim s human aetivity 
to he divim^; In* says: A god win) is not active, and not 
morally or humanly active, is no god ; and thus In* makes 
the idea of the Godhead d(‘]>endent on tlu^ ibea of aetivity, 
that is^of human activity, for a higher Inj knows not, 

Man—tjiis is the myst(*ry of n‘ligion—projects his lieing 

^ Pflt^'.'ianisrn Uo*!, oli^^ion isti tuntam IriKinint poir.stan-rii 

voluntati, nt piVtati aul'**rarit oratiofn iii. in fl<: Xat. <*t, (Jrat. <'nnt. 

I’ela^fiuin, «*. 5S.) It lias only tin* i'n*ator, i.r., Xatiin-, as a basis, not I lift 
Saviour, the truo (lod of the n-liudous sentiriK'iit ~in a wool, it deni«‘H (lod ; 
but, as a eonscaueim* of this, it elcvali s man into a (Jnd, sim o it makfs 
him*a not inuMlin^ (Jod, s<df'sutfi<in;/, iinb'iMfidmt. (Seo on tills 

.suV)jfet Luther against Krasmus and Augustine, 1 . c. r. 33.) Augustiniaii* 
ism flenies man ; but, as a ronse«niem e of this, it naluees (lod to llie b-vel 
of man, even to the ignominy of the rrosM, iV>r tin- sak<* of man. "J’lie former 
nuts man in the place of tlie latter puts (lod in tlie plaeo <,[ man; 

both lead to tlie same result - the distinetion is only a[»pareMt, a pious 
illusion. Augustinianisrn is only an inv<*rted rdagiunism ; wliat to tin? 
latter is a subject, is to the forim*r an object. 
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into objectivity,^ and ^licn a^^ain makes himself an object 
to this pngCcted iiiiai^e of liiinself thus converted into a 
subject; he thinks of himself is an object to himself, but 
as the o])ject of an object, of another being than himself. 
Thus licre. Jlan is an object to (Jod That man is good 
or evil is not indillerent to frod; no! He has a lively,* 
profouiul interest in man’s being good; he wills that man 
sliould be good, ha{)py—for without goodness there is no 
happiness. Thus the religious man virtually retracts the 
nothingness of liuman activity, by making his dispositions 
and actions an obj»*ct to (lud, l)y making man iha end of 
Ood—for tliat wliicli is an obj(?ct to tlie mind is an end in 
action; by making the divine activity a means of human 
salvation. (Jod Jicts, that man maybe good and* liappy. 
Thus man, whih* lui is apparently humiliated to the lowest 
dt‘grtM‘, is in truth exalted to the highest. Thus, in and 
through (lod, man has in view himstdf alone. It is true 
that man jdaces the aim of liis action in (Jo 1, but (lod has 
no other aim of action than the moral and eternal salvation 
of man: tlius man has in fact no other aim than himself. 
Tin* divine activity is not distinct froin tlie human. 

Ilow could tin; divine activity work on me as its object, 
nay, work in me, if it were essentially diderent from ine; 
liow could it liave a human aim, the aim of ameliorating 
ami blessing man, if it were not itself human ? Does not 
the purpose det«‘rmiue the nature of the act? When man 
makes Ids moral improveanent an aim to himself, he lias 
divine resolutiinis, divine projects; but also, when (Jod 
seeks the salvation of man, lie has human ends and a 
human mode of activity corresponding to tliese ends. 
Thus in (lod man has only his own activity as^'an object, 
lint for the very reason that lie regards Ids own activity 
as ohjecliv<‘, guodiu'ss only as an object, he necessarily 
receives tin* impulse, the motive not from himself, but 
from this object. He eoiitemjdates Ids nature as external 
to Idmself, and this nature as goodness ; tlius it is 5elf- 

' Tijf roli.Ljiovis, the oriijinal luoUe in which niiui hcoonios objective to 
hiiuselt, is is ( Icarlv ciiuiii^h explained in this work) to l>e distingnislied 
lioin tlic inoilc in which this occurs in rcllection and .s[H?culation ; the latter 
is voluntary, tlu' I’onncr in voluntary, neccss^an'—as necessary as art, as 
8 ]>ccch. V ith the progress ot time, it is true, theolo^* coincides with 
religion. 
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evident, it is mere tautology to any that the iiujnilse to 
good comes only from tlience where lie places ihe good. 

’ ‘God is the higliest subjectivity of man abstracted from 
himself; hence man can do nothing of himself, all guod- 
^ ness comes from Gofl. The more subjective God is, the 
‘more completely does ma^ divest himself of his subjec¬ 
tivity, because God is, prr se, Ids relin(|uished self, the 
])OSsession of which lie howcvcu* again vindicates to himself. 
As the action of the arteries drfV(‘.s th(‘ blood into the ex- 
’tftmilies, and the action of the vidns l)ring.s it back again, 
as life*ij^general consists in a ])erpetual syslol(‘ and diastole; 
so is it in religion. In the religious systole^ man jiropids his 
own nature from himself, In* throws liimsolf outward ; in the 
religious diastole he n'ceivtss the n^jocit tl natUK* into his 
heart again. God alone is tin* being who acts (»f him.s(*lf,~ 
this is the force t»f repulsion in religion ; God is tin' being 
Avho acts in me, with nu*, through me, u])on nu', for im*, is 
the priMci]de (^f my salvation, (jf my goo(I dis]iositions and 
acliuns, conse(piently my own good priii(‘ij)l(5 and nature,— 
this is the force of attraction in ndigion. 

The course of religious (hwadnjaneiit wliicli has beim gene¬ 
rally indicated coinists s])<‘cilically in this, that man abstracts 
more and more from (Jo(l, and attributes more and nnav to 
liini^elf. Tliis is es[)eeially ajgianml in tla* l)(di('f in nive- 
lation. That whicli to a later age <»r a cnllnrocl j)t‘Oj)le is 
given by nature or reason, is to an earlier age, or to a y<;t 
uncultured people, giv(oi hy God. Mvmy tendein’y of man. 
however natural—(‘.veil tin; imjnilsc* to cloanliin'ss, was 
conceived by the Isia(dit<'s as a positivj* divine ordinance. 
Froin this example we again sec; lliat God is loweied, is 
concafived^more eiitindy on the tyja; of ordinniy humanity, 
in prcTjiortion as man detracts fnmi himself. How can the 
self-humiliation of man go further than wlimi Ik.* disclaims 
thc^capttbility of fullilling spontaiK'ously the re(iiiiremcnts 
of common decency ? ^ The (dnistian religion, on the other 
hand, distiuguislied the impulses and passions of man 
acc4)rding to their quality, their character; it ngu’cseiitcd 
only good emotions, good dispositions, good thoughts, as 
revelations, operations—that is, as dis])osition.s, f(*eliMgs, 
thoughts,—of God; for what God reveals is a quality of 
God liimself: that of wliicli the heart is full overflows the 

* Dcut. xxiii. 12, 13. 
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lips; as is the elfect stueli is the cause; as the revelation, 
such the bciii;' who reveals himself. A God who reveals 
himself in ^ood dispositions is a God whose essential attri- ‘ 
bute is oidy moral perfection. The Christian religion 
distinguishes inward moral purity frOm external physical. 
purity; the Israelites identilied'the two.^ In relation to' 
the Israelitish religion, the Christian religion is one of criti¬ 
cism and freedom. The Israelite trusted liimself to do 
iKjthing ex(;e]iL what was coiiimaiideil by God; he was with¬ 
out will even in external things; tlie authority of religion' 
extended itself even to his food. IT.e Christiau/eligion, 
on the other hand, in all these external things made man 
dependifiit on hinisfdf, i/., placed in man what the Israelite 
placed out of himself in God. Israel is the most complete 
presentation of Positivism in ndigion, In relation to the 
Israelite, the Clirislian is an fort^ a free-thinker. 
Thus do things change. What vesterdav was still religion 
is no longer such to-day; and what to-day.,'s atheism, to¬ 
morrow will be religion. 


‘ SiH', for i'xaiii|)li‘, (Jpii. xw'v. 2; Lovil. .vi. 4|; xx. 26; aiiJ the Com- 
iiipiitai'y of Lc Clcrc on llieso 
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•PART I. 
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- 

(9A’ ANTlfROI\')r.OCnCAL ESSENCE 
OE A’Er/CfON. 

(J H A PT K i; I I. 

GOD AS A lU’IXG OR TUI’ I N DKR'S TAN DIXG. 

ItELIGIox is tli(» (lisuiiitiiiL: of iiiaii from liimsolf; lui sots 
God before liihf as tlu' anlitliesis of liiiii.s(‘lf. (lod is not 
Avliat man is—jnan is not what (oxl is. (iod is ilio inliiiite, 
man the liiiite bein^^ ; (Iod is ])crf(‘cf. man imja'rfeot; God 
eternal, Jiian ternpoml ; God almiLdity, man weak; God 
lioly, man sinful. God and man .ai(‘ ext llanos: God is 
tlie absolutely |Mjsilive, tin* sum (d all lealilics; man tln^ 
^absolutely iieLtative, eomprelKUidiuLr all neLfatioiis. 

Jiut in reliydon man (■onl(‘mj)lates liis own lat(*nt naturcT 
Hence it must l)e shown that this antitln.'sis, this diflei’- 
encin;4 of God and man, witli whieh ndiLiion he;4ins, is a 
difierenein;^ of man with his <»wn nature. 

The ijiherent necessily of this juoof is at once, apparent 
from tjiis,—that if tln^ divine nature, wliicli is the ohj(*ct of 
religion, were really dilTerent from the natuixi (jf man, a 
division, a disunion eouhl not take pkuax Jf (iod is really 
a difiererit being from myself, why should Ids perfection 
trouble nfe ? disunion exists only between beings wlio arc 
at variance, but who ought to he one, who can 1)0 one, 
and‘who consequently in nature*, in trutli, are one. On 
thiSggeneral ground, then, tlie nature with wluch man feels 
himself in disunion must be inborn, immanent in himself, 
but at the same time it must be of a different cliaracter 
from that nature or power which gives him the feeling, the 
consciousness of reconciliation, of union with God, or, wljat 
is the,same thing, witli himself. 


r/fE TRUE 


% 
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This nature is nothing else than the intelligence—tlie 
reason or the understanding. God as the antithesis of inan, 
as a being not liunian, i,e., not personally luirnan, ia the 
objective nature of tlic uiidcrstanding. The pure, perfect 
divine nature is the self-consciousness of the understanding, 
the consciousness wliich the ilfidcrstanding has of its own 
perfection. The understanding knows notliing of the suffer¬ 
ings of the lieart; it has no desires, no passions, no wants, 
and, for that reason, no d'elicicncies and weaknesses, as 
heart has. ]Men in wliom the intellect predominates, who, 
witli one-sided but all the more cliafacteristic dofiniteness, 
embody and personify for us the nature of tlic understanding, 
are free from the anguish of the heart, from the passions, 
the excesses of the man wlio has strong emotions;' they are 
not passionately interestcMl in any finite, i.e., ])articular object; 
they do not give themselves in pledge ; they are free. '' To 
want nothing, and by this freedom from wants to become 
like the immortal gods;”—“not to subject ourselves to 
things, but things to us;”—“all is vanity;”—these and 
similar sayings are the mottoes of the men who arc governed 
by abstract understanding. The understanding is that part 
of our nature which is neutral, impassible, not to bribed, not 
subject to illusions—the pure, passioidess light of the intelli¬ 
gence. It is the categorical, impartial consciousness of tlie 
fact as fact, because it is itself of an objective nature. It is 
the consciousness of the uncontradictory, because it is itself 
the uncontradictory unity, the source of logical identity. It 
is tlie consciousness of law, necessity, rule, measure, because 
it is itsedf the activity of law, the necessity of tlie nature of 
things under the form of spontaneous activity, tlie rule of 
rules, the absolute measure, the measure of measures. Only 
by the uuderstaudiiig can man judge and act in contradic¬ 
tion with Ins dearest human, that is, personal feelings when 
tlie God of the understanding,—law, necessity, right,—com¬ 
mands it. The fatlier who, as a judge, condemns liis own 
son to death because he knows him to be guilty, can do this 
only as a rational, not as an emotional being. The under¬ 
standing shows us the faults and weaknesses even of our 
beloved ones; it shows us even our own. It is for this 
reason that it so often throws us into painful collision with 
ourselves, with our own hearts. We do not like to give 
reason the upper hand; we are too tender to ourselves to 
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carry out the true, but liard, releiillu.ss verdict ej’ the under¬ 
standing. Tlie understanding is tlie power wliich lias rela- 
tiorr to species: the lieart represents particular circumstances, 
individuals,—the understanding, general eircumstances, uni- 
V.ersals; it is the sujierhuin^ni, the impersonal jiower 
in man. Only by and in the understanding has man the 
power of abstraction from himself, from his subjective being, 
—of exalting himself to general ideas and relatioTis, of 
distinguishing the object from the im])ressions which it 
producers’on his feelyigs, of regarding it in and liy itself 
without f<^ference to human personality, riiilosophy, mathe¬ 
matics, astronomy, physics, in short, science in gcmeral, is 
the practical proof, because it is the jiroduct of this truly 
infinite and divine activity. Itcligious anthropomorphisms, 
therefore, are in contradiction Avith the understanding; it 
repudiates their application toCiod; it de.ni(*s them. Jhit 
this God, free from antlirojiomorjihisms, ini])artial, passion¬ 
less, is nothing ^Ise than the nature of tin? understanding 
itself regarded us objective. 

God as God, that is, as a l>eing not finite, not human, not 
materially conditioned, not phenomenal, is only an oliject 
of thought. He is the incoi'poreal, formless, incomprelien- 
sible-»-the abstract, negative lieing: he is known, l.r., becomes 
fin object, only by abstraction and negation (via ricgidioniv). 
Why? JJecause he is nothing but the objective nature of 
the thinking power, or in general of the power or activity, 
name it wdiat you Avill, whereby man is conscious of reason, 
of mind, of intelligence. There is no other spirit, that is 
(for the idea of spirit is simply the idea of thought, of intelli¬ 
gence, ^jf understanding, every other spirit being a spectre 
of the imagination), no other intelligence which man can 
believe in or conceive than that intelligence which enlightens 
him,*whicji is active in him. He can do nothing more than 
separate the intelligence from the limitations of his own 
individuality. The ‘'infinite spirit,'' in distinction from 
the finite, is therefore nothing else than the intelligence 
disengaged from the limits of individuality and corporeality, 
—for individuality and corporeality are inseparable,—intel¬ 
ligence posited in and by itself. God, said tlie schoolmen, 
the Christian fathers, and long before them the heathen 
philosophers,—God is immaterial essence, intelligence, spirit, 
pure understanding. Of God as God no image can be made; 
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but canst thou frame au image of mind ? Has mind h 
form ? Is not its activity the most inexplicable, the most 
incapable of representation? God is incomprehensible; 
but knowest tlioii the nature of the hitelligence ? Hast thou 
searched out the mysterious op ^ration of thought, the hidden 
nature of self-consciousness ? Is not self-consciousness the 
enigma of enigmas ? I)id not the old mystics, schoolmen, 
ami fatliers, long ago compme tlie incomprehensibility of the 
divine nature with tliat of the liuman intelligence^ and thu^, 
in truth, identify the nature of Go.l witli the^nature of 
man ? * God as God—as a purely thinkable being, an object 
of the intellect—is tluis nothing else than the reason in its 
utmost intensification become objective to itself. It is asked 
what is the understanding or the reason ? The answer is 
found in the idea of God. Kvcrything must express itself, 
reveal itself, make its(df objective, afliriii itself. God is the 
reason expressing, allirming itself as the lyghest existence. 
To the imagination, the i-eason is the revelation of God; but 
to the reason, God is the revelation of the reason; since 
what reason is, what it can do, is lirst made objective in 
God. God is a need of the inUdligence, a necessary thought 
—the highest degree of the thinking power. “The reason 
cannot rest in sensuous things;’' it can find contentment only 
when it penet rates to the highest, first necessary being, which 
can be an object to the reason alone. Why ? Ijccause with 
the conception of this being it lirst completes itself, because 
only in the ithni of the highest nature is the higliest nature 
of reason existent, the high(‘st step of the thinking power 
attained: and it is a general truth, that we feel a’blank, a 
void, a want in ourselv(*s, and are consequently i.nhappy and 
unsatisl^ied, so long as we have not come to the last degree 
of a power, to that (jico nihil maj((s cogititri 2^otc^f ,—so long 
as wo cannot bring our inborn cajiacity for this oi.’ thdl art, 
this or that science, to the utmost proficiency. For only in 
the highest proficiency is art truly art; only in its highest 
degree is thouglft truly thought, reason. Only wl/cn thy 

* Augustine, in liis work Contra AcademicoSy wliieli he wrote when he was 
still in some moasure a heathen, says (1. iii. c. 12) that the highest good of 
man consists in the mind or in the reason. On the other hand, in his Lihr. 
JUtravtationunif which he wrote as a distinguished Christian and theologian, he 
revises ( 1 . i. e, i) this declaration as follows :—Verius dixissem in Deo. Ipso 
eniin mens frnitur, nt beata sit. tam|iiam sumniobono siio. But is there any 
distinction here ? Whore iny highest good is, is not there my nature also • 
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thought is God dost thou truly think, rigorously speaking; 
for only God is the realised, eonsuinmate, exhausted tliinking 
power. Thus in conceiving (Jod, man first conceives reason as 
it truly is, though hy iiy^ans of the imagination he conceives 
tl>is divine nature as distinct from reason, because as a being 
affected by external things iTe is accustomed always to dis¬ 
tinguish the ol)ject from tlie conception of it. And here he 
applies the same ju’ocess to the conception of tlie reason, tluis 
fowan existence in reason, in tluuight, sul)stituting an exis¬ 
tence iu space and inne, from which Ic' had. nevertlieless, 
previously abstracted it. God, as a met apliysical being, is 
the intelligence satisfied in its<df, or ratlier, conv(‘rsely, the 
intelligeijce, satisfied in itself, thinking iistdf as the. absolute 
being, is God as a nietapliysical Ixdiig. Hence all meta- 
])hysical predicates of God are rad j)redicates only when 
they are recognised as belonging to thought, to inlelligcmce, 
to the understanding. 

The understaiMing is that whicli conditionates and co-oi’di- 
iiates all things, that which places all things in lecipi’ccal 
dependence and connection, because it is itself immediate* 
and unconditioned; it impiires for the cause of all tilings, 
because it has its own ground and end in itself. <>nly that 
which itsedf is nothing deduced, nothing dm ix ed, can deduce 
mnd construct, can regard all besides itself as deriveal ; just as 
only that which exists for its own sake can view and treat other 
things as means and instruments. The iind(U*standing is thus 
tlie original, primitive being, d'he understanding derives all 
things from (iod as the first cause ; it finds the world, willumt 
an inteUigent cause, given over to senseless, aimless chance; 
that is, it fi^ds only in itself, in its own nature, the clficient 
and the final cause of tlie world—the existence of the world 
is only then clear and comprehensible when it sees tire ex])la 
iiati(3« of that existence in the source of all clear and intelli¬ 
gible ideas, i.e./ui itself. The b(*ing that works with design 
towards certain ends, nr., with understanding, is alone the 
being that to the understanding has immediate certitude, 
self-«vldence. Hence that wdiich of itself has no designs, 
no purpose, must have the cause of its existence in the 
design of another, and that an intelligent being. And thus 
the understanding pojiits its own nature as the causal, first, 
premundane existence—nr., being in rank the fiist but in 
time the last, it makes itself tlie first in time also. 

The understanding is to itself the criterion of all reality. 
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That whiclu is opposed to the understaiiding, tliat which is 
self-contradictory, is notliing; that whicli contradicts rea< 5 on 
contradicts (Jod. For exainplc3, it is a contradiction of 
reason to connect witli the idea of /flic highest reality t]io 
limitations of definite time aj^d place; and hence reason 
denies these of God as contradicting his nature. The reason 
can only believe in a God who is accordant with its own 
nature, in a God who is upt beneath its own dignity, who, 
on the contrary, is a realisation of its own nature: i,e,, ^she 
reason believes only in itself, in the ^absolute reality of its 
own nature. The reason is not dejiendent on Gou, but God 
on the reason. Even in the age of miracles and faith in 
authority, tlui understanding constitutes itself, at least for¬ 
mally, the criterion of divinity. God is all and can do all, 
it was said, by virtue of his omnijiotence; but nevertheless 
he is nothing and he can do nothing which contradicts 
himself, cc., reason. Fveii omni})otence cannot do what is 
contrary to reason. Thus above the divnie omnipotence 
stands the higher power of i*eason : above the nature of God 
the nature of the understanding, as the cidterion of that which 
is to be allirmed and denied of CJod, the criterion of the posi¬ 
tive and negative. Canst thou believe in a God who is an 
unreasonable and wicked being ] No, indeed ; but why not ? 
llecause it is in contradiction with thy understanding to 
acc(^pt a wicked and uni’casonablc being as divine. What 
tluui dost tliou anirni, what is an object to thee, in God ? 
Thy own understanding. God is thy highest idea, the 
supreme effort of thy understanding, thy highest power of 
thought. God is th(3 sum of all realities, i.e., the sum of all 
^ai^"|rmations of tin; und(u*standing. That whichj,! recognise 
God ^iiidtu'standing as essential 1 place in God as existent: 
what T understanding thinks as the highest. But in 

understarF^'^'^'^ essential is revealed the nat^ure of my 

Thus'the^^^^'’^’ is shown the power of my thinking faculty, 
renl ;piderstanding is the ens realmimim,, thegnost 

onto-theology, ^ 
attributing to him\^ 
we find in ourselves, 
realities, are therefc 
exist with, in God w 


i oiuo-ineoiogy. r unaamentaiiy, says 
cannot conceive God otherwise than by 
jfithout limit all the real qualities which 
»ret positive, essential qualities, our 
itiA the realities of God, but in us they 
put, limits. But what then withdraws^ 


* Jvaiit, \\)iles. iil)er il. pi, 

tiilos. lleligionsl:, Leipzig, 1817, p. 39. 
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the limits from the realities, wliat does away witl),the limits ? 
The uiiderstandinj^^ What, according to tliis, is the nature 
conceived witliout limits, but tlic nature of the understand¬ 
ing releasing, abstracting itself from all limits? As thou 
thinkest (:lod, such is thy th(4ught;—the measure of thy God 
is tlie measure of tliy understanding. If tliou conceivest 
God as limited, thy understanding is limited; if tliou con¬ 
ceivest God as unlimited, tliy un^lerstanding is unlimited ; 
If,*101* (‘xample, thou conceivest (!od as a corjioreal being, 
corporeality is tlie boundary, the limit of thy undtu’standing ; 
thou cans?conceive nothing without a body. If, on tlie con¬ 
trary, thou deniest corporeality of (Jod, this is a corroboration 
and proof of tlie freedom of thy understanding from tlielimi- 
tatiQii of corporeality. In tlie unlimitiul divine naturt* thou 
representest only thy unlimited understanding. And when 
thou declarest this unlimited being the ultiniaU^ essence, the 
highest being, thou sayest in reiditv nothing else than this: 
the etre supreme, the high(\st being, is the understanding. 

The understanding is further the sidf-subsistent and inde¬ 
pendent being. That which has no understanding is mA 
self-subsistont, is d(ipondent. A man without understand¬ 
ing is a man without will, lie who has no understanding 
allov*s himself to be deceived, imposed upon, used as an 
•instrument by others. How shall he whose understanding 
is the tool of another have an indepinident will ? Only he 
who thinks is free and independmit. It is oidy liy tlie 
understanding that man reduces the things around and 
beneath him to mere m(‘ans of liis own existence. In general, 
that on?y is self-subsistont and independent \vhich is an end 
to itseif, an»object to itself. That which is an end and object 
to itself is for that very reason—in so far as it is an object 
to itself—no longer a means and object for another being. 
To bfi without understanding is, in one word, to exist for 
another,—to be an object: to have understanding is to exist 
for oneself,—to be a subject. But that which no longer exists 
for another, but for itself, rejects all dependence on another 
bein^. It is true we, as physical beings, depend on the beings 
external to us, even as to the modifications of thought; but 
in so far as we think, in the activity of the understanding 
as such, we are dependent on no otlier being. Activity of 
thought is spontaneous activity. “ When I think, 1 am con¬ 
scious that my erjo in me thinks, and not some other thing. 
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I conclude, therefore, that this thinking in me does not inhere 
in another thing outside of me, but in myself, consequently 
that I am a substance, i.c,, tliat I exist l)y myself, without 
being a predicate of another being/' Although we always 
need the air, yet as natural pliyosoxdiers we convert the air 
from an object of our jdiysical need into an object of the 
self-sufficing activil}^ of thouglit, i.e., into a mere thing for 
us, Ju breatliing I am th.e object of the air, the air the 
subject; but when 1 make 1 lie air an object of thought, 
investigation, when J analyse it, I reverse tliis relation,—I 
make myself tlie subject, the air an object. Hut that which 
is the object of anotlier being is dependent. Thus the plant 
is dependent on air and light, that is, it is an object for air, 
and light, not for itself. It is true that air and light, are 
reciprocally an object for the plant. Idiysical life in general 
is nothing else than this perpetual interchange of the objec¬ 
tive and subjective relation. We consume the air and are 
consumed by it; we enjoy and are enjoyed. Idle under¬ 
standing alone enjoys all things without toeing itself enjoyed ; 
it is the self-enjoying, sclf-sullicing existence—the absolute 
subject—the subject which cannot be reduced to the object 
of another being, because it makes all things objects, predi¬ 
cates of itself,—which com]n\diends all things in itself, be¬ 
cause it is itself not a thing, because it is free from all things.' 

That^ is dependent the jiossibility of whose existence lies 
out of itself ; that is independent which has the possibility of 
its existence in itself. Idfe therefore involves the contra¬ 
diction of an existence at once dependent and independent,— 
the contradiction that its possibility lies both in itself and 
out of itself. The understanding alone is free frcni this and 
other contradictions of life ; it is the essence perfectly self- 
subsistent, perfectly at one with itself, perfectly self-exis¬ 
tent.f Thinking is existence in self; life, as d^fiferfenced 
from thought, existence out of self: life is to give from one¬ 
self ; thought is to take into oneself. Existence out of self is 

the world ; existence in self is Mod. To think is to be God. 

1 

* Kant, 1 . c., p. So. 

t To ^uard against mistake, I observe that I do not apply to the under¬ 
standing tlie expression self snbsistent essenee, and otlier terms of a like 
character, in my own sense, but that I am here placing myself on the 
standpoint of onto-theology, of metaphysical theology in general, in order 
to show that metaphysics is resolvable into ])sychology, that the onto- 
theological predicates are merely predicates of tlie understanding. 
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The act of tliought, as such, is the freedom of the immortal 
gods from all external limitations and necessities of life. 

The unity of the understanding is the unity of (5od. To 
the understanding the •onsciousness of its unity and univer¬ 
sality is essential ; the Tind^^rstanding is itself nothing else 
than the consciousness of itsidf as absolute identity, /.c., 
that ^vhieh is accordant with the umhu’standing is to it an 
absolute, universally valid, law ;^it is impossible to the un- 
dtfi'standing to think that what is .stdf-contiadictory, false, 
irratioimr^can any wlug-e l)e triu*, and, conviusidy, that what is 
true, rational, can any wliere be false and irrational. “ There 
may be intelligent beings who arc not like me, iind yet I am 
certain that there are no inlelligcmt beings who know laws 
and truths di(herent from thosci whicli 1 ri'cognise ; for every 
mind necessarily sees that two and two make four, and that 
one must prefer one’s friend to one’s dog.* Of an ess(‘ntially 
different understanding from that which aflirms itself in man, 
1 have nut the remotest conception, tlie faintest adumbration. 
On the contrary, every understanding which I ])osit as dif¬ 
ferent from my own, is only a })ositiou of my own under¬ 
standing, i.r.y an idea of my own, a conc(‘])lion which falls 
within my power of thought, and tlius expresses my under' 
standing. What I think, that I niysidf do, of (’ourse only 
^in ]jurely intellectual matters; what 1 tliink of as united, I 
unite; what I think of as distinet, 1 distinguish; what 1 
think of as abolished, as n(‘gatived, that 1 niys(df abolish and 
negative. For example, if J conceive an understanding in 
which the intuition or reality of the object is immediately 
united \vith the thought of it, [ actually unite it; my un- 
derstmidin^^ or my imagination is itself the ])owerof uniting 
these distinct or op])osite ideas. ]1 (av would it be possible 
for me to conceive them united—whether this conception be 
clear*or oonfused—if I did not unite them in myself ? J>ut 
wliatever may be the conditions of tlie understanding which 
a given human individual may suppose as distinguished 
from ^lis own, this other understanding is only the under- 
staifding which exists in man in general—the understand¬ 
ing conceived apart from the limits of this j^articiilar indi- 

* Malebranche, (See the author’s Gesehii lite der rhih>s., i Ihl. ]>. 322.) 

Exstaretne alibi diversa abliac ratio? censeretuniue injustiun aut scclcstuiu 
in Jove aut Marte, quod apud nos jiistum ae pniM'lai urn liaV)etur ? Gate 
nec verisimile nec oumino possibile.”—Chr. llugeiiii '^Cosiiiotljcoros, lib. i.). 
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vidual. Uiijty is involved in the idea of the understand¬ 
ing. The impossibility for the understanding to think two 
supreme beings, two infinite substances, two Gods, is the 
impossibility for tlie understanding ^to contradict itself, to 
deny its own nature, to think o£,itself as divided. 

The understanding is the infinite being. Infinitude is 
immediately involved in unity, and finiteness in plurality. 
Finiteness—in the metaphysical sense—rests on the dis¬ 
tinction of the existence from the essence, of the individiiral* 
from the species; infinitude, on the unity of existence and 
essence. lienee, tliat is finite wliicli can bo comixifed with 
otlnu' beings of the same species; that is infinite which has 
nothing like itself, which consequently does not stand as 
an individual under a species, but is species and individual 
in one, essence and existence in one. Jiut such is tlie under¬ 
standing; it lias its essence in itself, consequently it has 
nothing, togetlier with or external to itself, which can be 
ranged beside it; it is incapable of being cohipared, because 
it is itself the source of all combinations and comparisons ; 
immeasurable, because^ it is tlie measure of all measures,— 
we measure all tilings by the understanding alone; it can 
be circumscribed by no higher generalisation, it can bo 
ranged under no siiecies, because it is itself the principle of 
all generalising, of all classification, because it circumscribes' 
all things and beings. The definitions which the speculative 
jfiiilosopliers and theologians give of ( Jod, as the being in 
whom existence and essence are not separable, who himself 
is all the attributes which lie has, so that predicate and 
subject are with him identical,—all these definitions are 
thus ideas drawn solely from the nature of fihe iindei- 
standing. 

Lastly, the understanding or the reason is the necessary 
being. Reason exists because only the existenqp of the 
reason is reason; because, if there were no reason, no con¬ 
sciousness, all would be notliing; existence would be equi¬ 
valent to non-existcnce. (k^nsciousness first founds tlie dis¬ 
tinction between existence and non-existence. In con¬ 
sciousness is first revealed the value of existence, the value 
of nature. Why, in general, does something exist? why 
does tlie world exist ? on the simple ground that if some¬ 
thing did not exist, nothing would exist; if reason did not 
exist, tliere would be only unreason; thus the world exists 
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because it is an absurdity that tlie world slioubl not exist. 
In‘the absurdity of its non-existence is found tlie true 
reason of its existence, in the groundlessness of the supposi¬ 
tion that it were not tiie reason that it is. Xothiinj;, non- 
e’xistence, is aimless, noinn:‘nsical, irrational. Existence 
alone has an aim, a foundation, rationality; existence is, 
because only existence is reason and truth ; existence is 
the absolute necessity. What js the cause of conscious 
e-^istence^ of life ? The need of life. Hut to whom is it a 
need? •J^o that whicU does not liv(\ It is not a being who 
saw that made the eye: to oiu'who saw aln'ady, to what 
purpose would be the eye? No! only the being Mdio saw 
not needed the eye. Wo are all come into the world with¬ 
out-the operation of knowledge and will ; hut we are. come 
that knowledge and will ma}' exist. Whence, then, cana^ 
the world ? Out of necessity; not out of a necessity which 
lies in another being distinct from itself—that is a pure 
contradiction,—^ut out of its own inherent niaa'ssily ; out 
of the necessity of necessity; because; without the world 
there would be no necessity; without necessity, no reiison, 
no understanding. Tlie nothing, out of which the world 
came, is nothing without the world. It is true that thus, 
negativity, as the s])eculativ(‘ ])hilos()])hers express them¬ 
selves —noiliinrj cause of the world ;—l)Ut a nothing 

which abolishes itself, ie., a nothing whicli could not hava; 
existed if there had been no W(n*ld. It is true that tin; 
world springs out of a want, out of privation, l)ut it is false 
speculation to make this jirivation an ontological being: 
this wa*nt is simjily thr, want which lies in tlie supposed 
non-e5cisteficc of the world. Thus the world is only neces¬ 
sary exit of itself and through itself. I bit tlu; n(‘cessity of 
the world is the necessity of reason. Tlu; reason, as tlu; 
sum*of all realities,—for what are all tlu; glories of tlu‘ 
world without light, mucli more external light without 
internal light?—the ri^ason is the most indispensable being 
—the. profoundest and most essential necessity. In tlu; 
reason first lies the self-consciousness of existence, self- 
conscious existence; in the reason is first revealed the end, 
the meaning of existence. Itcason is existence objective 
to itself as its own end; the ultimate tendency of things. 
That which is an object to itself is the highest, the tinal 
being; tliat which has power over itself is almighty. 
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('HATTWl III. 

COD AS A MOKAI. DKING, OK LAW. 

V 

rjOD as God—the inliniUi, universal, iion-aiitliropoinorphic 
liciiiL^ of tlie understanding, lias no 'inore sigiiitii^aiice for 
religion than a fundamental general principle has for a 
special science; it is merely the ultimate point of support,— 
as it were, the mathematical point of religion. The conscious¬ 
ness of human limitation or nothingness which is united with 
the idea of this being,is by no means a religious consciousness; 
on the contrary, it characterises sceptics, materialists, and 
pantlieists. The belief in tied—at least iii^Gie God of reli¬ 
gion—-is only lost where, as in scepticism, ])autheism, and 
materialism, tlic belief in man is lost, at least in man such 
as he is presiippo.sed in religion. As little then as religion 
has any iniliumtial belief in the nothingness of man,* so 
little ha.s it any inlluential belief in tliat abstract being witli 
wliich the consciousness of this nothingness is united. ^ The, 
vital ehmients of religion are those only which make man an 
object to man. To (leny man is to deny religion. 

dt certainly is the intcn-est of religion that its object should 
V)e distinct from man ; but it is also, nay, yet more, its in¬ 
terest that this object shouhl have human attrilmtes.^ That 
lie sliould b(i a, distinct being concerns his existence only; 
but that he. should be human concerns his esseiice. Tf he 
be of a different nature, how can his existence or non- 
(‘xistence be of any importance to man ? How can he.,take 
so profound an interest in an existence in which' his own 
nature lias no participation ? 

To give an examjile. “ When I believe that the human 
nature alone has sullered for me, Christ is a poor Savioipr to 

* In roli^'ion, tlio or (*.\jnT*.ssion of the nothingness of man 

hi‘foro (Jod is the aiigi'i* of (lod ; for as the love of God is the allinnation, 
his anger is tlie negation man. I>ut even tliis anger is not takei) in 
earnest. ‘'God ... is not n‘ally angry. He is not tlioroughly in earne.st 
even when we think that he is angry, and |»nnisht*s.”—Lntlier (Th. viii. p. 
2oS}. 
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me : in that case, he needs a Saviour himself." j^ud thus, out 
of the need for salvation is postulated something transcend¬ 
ing* human nature, a being diflerent from man. Hut un 
sooner is this being postulated tlian there arises the yearning 
’€rf man after himself, after J^is own nature, and man is im¬ 
mediately re-established. “Here is (Jod, who is not man 
and never yet became man. Hut tin's is not a Clod for me. 
. , , That would be a miserable dnist to me, wlio . . . 
•should be nothing but a purely separate (led and divine 
person#. *, , witliout iiuinanity. No, my friend ; wlnu’e thou 
givest m 5 God, thou must giv(‘ me Immanity too.''* 

In religion man seeks cont(nitnunit; n^ligion is his higliest 
good. But how could he hnd consolation and pi'ac(‘ in God 
if God were an essentially diilcrent being ? How can 1 shai'c 
the peace of a being if I am not of tln^ same nature with liim ! 
If his nature is diilerent from mine, liis ]K‘a('e is essentially 
diflerent,—it is no peace forme. How then can I become a 
.partaker of liis^eace if I am imt a ])artak(‘r of liis natui’i* ! 
but how can I be a partaker of his nature if I am really of a 
different nature ? Kvery being cxperiemM's peace onlv in its 
own element, only in the conditions of its own natiii’e. Hins, 
if man feels peace in God, he feels it only l)e('aus(^ in God he 
firstitittains his true nature, because Ian*!*, for th(‘ first time, 
•he is witli himself, IxM-ause (^vcuything in which he hitherto 
sought peace, and which he liitlunto mistook for his nature, 
was alien to him. Hence, if man is to ilud eonlfuitmenl in 
God, he must find himself in (b^d. “No one will taste of 
Ciod but as lie wills, miirndy—in th(‘ Immanity of (Jhrist; 
and if •thou dost not find (Jod thus, thou wilt never liave 
rest."4 Jjl very tiling finds ivst on the place in which it was 

born.. The place where f was boi'ii is God. (Jod is my 
fatherland. ILav(‘ 1 a fatlier in (Jod ? ^'es, 1 Iiave not only 
a father,J)ut 1 have mv.self in liim ; liefore 1 lived in myself, 
I lived already in God.” 

A God, therefore, who expressics only the natui’e of the un¬ 
derstanding does not satisfy religion,is not llie( Jod of religion. 
Th(f understanding is interested not only in man, Init in the 

* Liitlior, CoiicoiUiciilniclj, Art. <S, Krktir. 

t Lutlicr, Siiiiniitlirhe Scliriftm immI \V<'rkc*,^ Lcip/i.Lr, 1729, fol. Tli. iii 
p. 5^9- ft i^ according to tliis filitiiui tliat rclCiaoK »-s jirr lliiouL^liont 

the ]»reserit work. 

"X Predi^tten et/lielier Lehif*!- vor mid /u 'rnuh ri Z''itcn, Ihiiiilnir;^, 1621, 

p. 8i. 
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things out of man, in univursal naliire. The intellectual 
man forgets even himself in the contemplation of nature. 
The Christians scorne<I tlie pagan philosophers because, 
instead of tliinking of themselves, tlieir own salvation, 
tliey had thought only of thiims out of tliemselves, Tlue 
(diristian tliinks only of Ijimscln l>y tlu^ understamling an 
insect is contemi^lateil with as mueli enthusiasm as the image 
of Cod—man. The understanding is the absolute indifier- 
(uice and identity of all tlfings ami beings. It is not (JhriS’* 
tianity, not religious entliusiasm, l)ut tlie enthusiasm of the 
understanding that we liav(‘ to thank for botany, ntllleralogy, 
/oology, physics, and astronomy. Tlie understanding is 
universal, ])aiitheistic, the lovi* of the universebut the 
grand ehai actijrist ic of religion, and of the Christian reli¬ 
gion especially, is that it is thoiniighlv antliropotheistic, 
llu * (‘xe.lusivi* lov(* of man for himself, tlie ex(‘lusive self- 
adiiniatioii of the liumaii naturig that is, of subjective 
liiimaii natuii*; for il is line that the uri':l(U'staiKling also 
allirms tla^ nature of man, hut it is his ohjeetive nature, 
which has refereiiee to tlie ohje(*t for tlie .sake of tlie object, 
and tli(‘ manif(‘statioii of whi(*h is sci(*U(;e. Henc(' it must 
he soiinTliiiig (‘utirely diriereut from the nature of the under¬ 
standing whieli is an objeet to man in religion, if lie is to find 
eoiiteiitmeul tlimcun, and this something will necessarily he 
the very kmaiel of ix‘ligion. 

Of all tlu^ attributes wliieli the uuJ(*i‘stauding assigns to 
Cod, that whi(*h in religion, and esiieeially in the Christian 
religion, has ilie |ue-(Uiiinema‘, is moral [lerfection. lUitCod 
as a morally ]»erh-ct being is nothing else tlian the realised 
idea, the fullilliMl law of morality, tin* moral natpre of man 
pt)sited as the ahsoliUe lu‘ing; man's own nature, for the 
moral Cod r(‘<[uires man to he as lie himself is: He ye holy 
for 1 am holy ; man's own c(»nscien(‘e, for liow could he other¬ 
wise tremble before tlie Oivine lk‘iiig, ac*euse himself before 
liiiii, ami mak(‘ him the judge of his inmost thoughts and 
feelings ? 

r>ut tlie consciousness of the alisolutely jterfect* i.ioral 
nature, espi‘cially as aii abstract being separate from man, 
leaves us cold and einpty, Ix^cause we feel the distance, the 
ciiasm between ourselves and this being ;—it is a dispiriting 
coiiseiousness, for it is the consciousness of our personal 
nothingness, and of the kind which is the most acutely felt 
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—moral notliingiiess. Tin' eonsriousiicss of the divine omni¬ 
potence and eternity in opposition to my limitation in space 
anti time doCvS nut alllict me : ft)r omnipoteiua^ does not com¬ 
mand me to he mysey’ omnipotent, eterniiy, to he invscdf 
eternal. But I oann(*t have the idea of moral ptuft^ction 
without at th(i same time^)ein;4 conscious of it as a law 
forme, floral perfection de])ends, at liMst for tlie moral 
consciousness, not on tlu* iia(ur(\ hut on the will—it is a 
perfection of will, piu'fcct will. •! (*annot comadxa' perfect 
will, tl\p M’ill which is in unison wiih law, which is itself 
law, w’it 4 i«ut at the s?imc time r(\uardinLr it is an object of 
will, i.e.y as an ohli^aation for mys(df. Tin* conc(‘])li(m (d’ tln^ 
morally perfect heine' is lu) mciady theoreti(*a], imut con¬ 
ception, hut a ])ractical one, calling im* to a(*Uon, to imita¬ 
tion*, throwing me into strife, into disunion with mys(df; 
for while it proclaims to me wliat 1 (uiglit to he, it also tcdls 
me to my face, without any llattcrv, what I am not.* And 
religion renders^liis disunion all the moi’c iKiinful, all the 
more terrible, that it sets man's own nature^ l)efore liim as a 
separate nature, and more(»voi‘as a pmsoiial Ixn'ng, who hat(*s 
and curses sinners, and (‘xclndes them from liis giac(*, tin* 
source of all salvation and happiness. 

Xo^w, by w'liat moans does man dclixci’ himself from this 
.jitate of disunion Ixaween himself and tla^ )trrfect h(‘ing, 
from the jiainful conscioiisn(*ss of sin, from tla^ <listressing 
sense of his own nothinen<*ss ? IIow<loes lie l)lunt tin* fatal 
sting of sin? Only hy this; that he is conscious of lavr as 
the hi:.:hest, the absolute pow(‘r and tiutli, that lie regards 
the Divine Being not only as a law, as a moral being, as a 
being §f tlio understanding ; but also as a loving, tender, (wam 
subjective Tiurnan lieing fthat is, as having sympatlu' uitli 
indivicfual man). 

Thi uiulerstaiiding judges only af'conling to iIk; stringency 
of law ; tlTe heart accomniodales itself, is (•onsiderat(‘, lenient, 
relenting, /car avOpcoTrov. Xo man is siillicimil for the law 
whicli moral perfecticai sets liefon* us; lait, for that reason. 
neitUeris the law' sidheieiit for man, for the li(%art. IIk; law 
condemns ; the lieai t lias compassion (iven on the. sinner, Die 

* “Tli.it wliirli, in oni owu jinl;^iiH'iit, s fniiii our 

liuiniliateM us. Tlius tlm inoial law iiu'vitaldy Imniiliat«-M ly uiari wIm-ii 
I lf* eoTiipares with it tin- si of his naiurc/* Kant, Kritik <h*r 

prakt, Vernunft, 4tli f‘<lili<»n, ji. 132. 
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law affirms me only as an abstract being,—love, as a real 
being. Love gives me the consciousness that I am a man; 
the law only the consciousness that I am a sinner, that 1 am 
worthless.* The law holds man in bondage ; love makes 
him free. 

Love is the midtile term, the substantial bond, the prin¬ 
ciple of reconciliation between the perfect and the imperfect, 
the sinless and sinful being, the universal and the individual, 
the divine and the liumnii. Love is God himself, and apart 
from it there is no God. Love makes man God andL|odman. 
Love strengthens the weak and weakens the strong, abases 
tlie high and raises the lowly, idealises matter and material¬ 
ises spirit. Love it tlie true unity of (Jod and man,of spirit 
and nature. In love common nature is spirit, and the pre¬ 
eminent spirit is nature. Love is to deny spirit from the 
point of view of spirit, to deny matter from the point of 
view of matter. Love is materialism ; immaterial love is a 
chiiniera. In tlie longing of love after tko distant object, 
the abstract idealist involuntarily confirms tlie truth of sen¬ 
suousness. I hit love is also the idealism of nature—love is 
also spirit, esprit. Lov(‘ alone makes the nightingale a song¬ 
stress ; love alone gives the ])lant its corolla. And what 
wondei’S does not love work in our social life ! What faith, 
creed, oj)inion separates, love unites. Love even, humorously 
enough, identifies the high noblesse with the pGO[)le. Wliat 
the old mystics said of God, that he is the highest and yet 
the commonest being, ap])li(‘s in truth to love, and that not 
a visionary, imaginary love—no! a nail love, a love which 
has flesh and blood, which vibrates as an almighty force 
through all living. 

Y(‘S, it applies only to th(‘ love which has ties'll and blood, 
for only this can absolve from the sins which llesh and blood 
commit. A merely moral being cannot forgive what is con¬ 
trary to the law of morality. • That which denies the law is 
denied by the law. The moral judge, who does not infuse 
human blood into his judgment judges the sinner relent¬ 
lessly, inexorably. Since, then, God is regarded as u sin- 
pardoning being, he is posited, not indeed as an unmoral, 
^ but as more than a moral being—in a word, as a human 

* “ Onines |icrc’avimus. . . . Uarricido cum Icga ca*|»erunt et illis facinus 
incna monstravit.” —Seiicfa. “The law destroys us.” — Luther (Th. xvi. s. 
320^. 
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being. The negation or annulling of sin is the negation of 
abstract moral rectitude,-the positing of love, mercy, sen¬ 
suous life. Not abstract beings-no! only sensuous, living 
• beijigs are merciful. Mercy is the j\dkof mmm life* 
Hence God does not forgive4;he sins of men as the abstract 
God of the understanding, but as man, as the God made 
flesh, the visible God. God as man sins not, it is true, but 
he knows, he takes on himself, the^sulleriiigs, the wants, the 
needs of sensuous beings. The blood of i.brist cleanses us 
from ouj Sins in the <;}ts of God; it is only his liitman 
blood th5t*makes God merciful, allays his anger; that is, 
our sins are forgiven us because we arc no abstract beings, 
but creatures of flesh and bloodf 

* “'Pas Ilcclitsg(.'fulil (ler Siiiiiliilikiit” 

t “Tliis, my (Jod and Lord, li.as taken upon Iiiiii my nature, ILsli and 
blood such as I have, and lias been tenij)ted and has Hiill'cri'd in all thiii}i;s 
like me, but without sin; therefore he can have jiily on my weakness.-- 
Hebrews v. Luther ji'h. xvi. .s. 533). “ The de(‘|ier we can bring Christ 
into the flesh the better,”-(Iliid, s. 565.) “ (lod hiiiisidf, when he i.s dealt 
with out of Christ, is a terrible Cod, for iiocoii.solation is found in him, but 
pure anger and disfavour.”-(Th. xv. s, 2ijS.) 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

TITIv MYSTERY OF THE INCARN’ATION; OR, GOD AS LOVE, AS A 
liiaNG OF THE HEART. 

It is the consciousness of love by wliicli man reconciles him¬ 
self with God, or rather witli liis own nature as represented 
in the moral law. The conscionsness of the divine love, or 
what is tlie same tliine;, the eoutemplation of God as human, 
is the mystery of the Incarnation. Tlie Incarnation is 
nothin^^ else than the ])raetical, material manifestation of the 
human nature of God. God did not become man for his 
own sak(i; the need, the want of man—il want which still 
exists in th (3 relit^ious sentiment—-was the cause of the 
Incarnation. G<ul beeaiiK* man out of mercy : thus he was 
in himself already a human God before he became an actual 
man ; for human want, human misery, went to his heart. 
The Incarnation was a tear of tlie divine compassion, and 
hence it was only tlie visible advent of a Jleing having 
human badings, and therefore essentially human. 

If in the Incarnation we sto|) .short at the fact of God 
liecoming man, it ciuaainly afipcairs a surprising, inexplicable, 
marv(‘lloiis event. Ihit the incarnate (Jod is only tlie apparent 
manifestation of deilied man ; for the descent of God to man 
is necessarily jueceded by the exaltation of man to God. 
]\ran was alrtaidy in God. was already (iod himself, before 
(iod l)(a!anu3 man, /.c.,showed himself as man.* How other¬ 
wise could God have, become man ? Tlui old maSdm, cx 
nUiilo nihil Jif, is applicable here also. A king who has not 
the welfare of his subjects at heart, who, while seated.on his 
throne, does not mentally live with them in their dwellings, 
who, in feeling, is not, as ilie people say, “a common^man,'’ 

* “ Siu’li (I as tlio.so in wliich the Soriptiiros s[>eak of God as of 

ji man, and asorilx’ to him all that is human, are very sweet ami comforting 
—namely, that he talks witli us as i\ frieml, and of sueh things as men aro 
wont to talk of with esn'h otlier ; that he rejoi«‘»‘.s, sorrows, and .sutfers. like a 
man, for the sake of the mystery of the future liumanity of Christ.”—Luther 
(Til. ii. p. 334). 
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such a king will not descend bodily from his throne to make 
his -people happy by his personal presence. Thus, lias not 
the Subject risen to be a king before tlie king descends to 
be .a subject ? And if tie subject feels liimself Iionoured and 
rimde happy by the personaiiu'esence of liis king, does tliis 
feeling refer merely to tlie bodily presence, and not rather 
to the manifestation of tlie disjiosition, of tlie j'hilanthropie 
nature whicli is the cause of the aj^jiearance ? l>ut that 
Mrhich in the truth of religion is tfi(‘ cause, takes in tlu^ eon- 
sciousm^s'of religion^the form of a constajuence ; and so 
liere tho^rifising of man to (lod is made a (Muisiapienee of tlu^ 
humiliation or descent of (lod to man. (lod, says rtdigion, 
made hiiaself human that h(‘ might make? man diviiu*.^ 

Tluit which is my-sterious and inconi]>r(‘h(‘nsibl(‘, ir., con¬ 
tradictory, in the ])roposiii(»n, “ (lod is or bcconu'S a man/’ 
arises only from th (3 mingling or confusion of tla^ idisa or 
dehnitioiis of the uni\'er.sal, unlimit(‘d, ni(‘ta])hysiiad being 
with the idea of flie religious (lod, ir., th(i conditions of tin; 
understanding with the conditions (d tln^ heart, tin? mnotive 
nature; a confusion which is tin* gi'(3at'*st liindramai to the, 
eorr(i(*t knowledge of religitui. Ihil, in fact, tin- idea of the 
Incarnation is nothing nmia* than tin* human /hnn of a (lod, 
who akeady in his nature, in the ])rnlV»undest depths of liis 
soul, is a merciful and tlKU’efore a Iiunian (lod. 

The form giv(‘n to this truth in the (loctrin(M)f tlie (diurcdi 
is, that it was not the iirst jx'i'son of the (lodlnaad wlio was 
incarnat(‘, luit tlie second, who is tlie r(g)ri.*sentative of man in 
and lieforedod; tlui second person being howevm* in reality, 
as will bf3 shown, tlie soli*, trm*, iirsi pmson in religion. And 
it is only apgrt from this distinction of ]M*rsons that the. (lod- 
jiian ai4]>ears mysterious, incoiiijuadamsibh*, spemilativc ; 
for, considercal in connection with it, the. Incarnation is a 
necessary, jiay, a self-evidmit eon.s(*4Uf*nce. The allegation, 
therefore, that the Incarnation is a juindy eni]»irical fact, 
which could be made known only by means of .a revelation 
in the theological sense, betrays the im)st crass religious 
inateFiafism ; for the Incarnation is a eonclusion which n^sts 

* “ Dcii.s lionio faotus est, ut lionio D^'us —Au/^UMtiuii.s (.Sf*riii, ad 

Pop, p. 371, c. i). In Lutlior, ]hav< vi r ('rii. i. p. 334), tlif rc is a 
wliirli indicates the true relation. AVIm-m Moses ea]Jed nam “ tIje irria^^o of 
(Jod, the lilceness of Ood,” lie meant, says Lutiier, oJjsenrely to intimate tJnit 
“God was to become man.’' Thus tlie inearnalion of Go<l is eh'arly 

onougli represented as a eon.'-equence of tlie dei/ioation of man. 
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on a very comprehensible premiss. But it is equally perverse 
to attempt to deduce the Incarnation from purely specula¬ 
tive, i.e,, metaphysical, abstract j^rounds ; for metaphysics 
apply only to tlie first person of thq,Godhead, who does not 
Ijecome incarnate, who is not^a dramatic person. SucRa 
deduction would at tlie utmost be justifiable if it were 
meant consciously to deduce from metaphysics the negation 
of metaphysics. 

This examjjle clearly e.thibits the distinction between the 
iiudhod of our pliilosophy and tliat of the old speculative 
j>hilosophy. The former d(jes not philosophise CcfTicerning 
the Incarnation, as a peculiar, stupendous mystery, after the 
manner of si)eculalion dazzh‘d by mystical splendour; on 
the contrary, it (U^stroys the illusive sui)position of a peculiar 
supernatural inysttuy ; it criiicises the dogma and reduces 
it to its natural (•huuiuit.s, immaiKUit in man, to its originat¬ 
ing principle and (amtral ])oinl—lov(*. 

The dogma prcstuits to us two things'*—God and love. 
God is love : but what do(‘s that mean ? Is God something 
besid(is love ? a Ixdng distinct fnjin love ? Is it as if I said 
of an al'fectionate human being, he is love itself \ Certainly; 
otherwis(3 1 must give up tlui name God, which expresses a 
special personal being, a subject in distinction from tl)/? pre¬ 
dicate. Tlius lov(^ is made something apart. God out oi 
love sent his unly-begotten Son. Here love recedes and 
sinks into insignihcance in the dark background—God. It 
becomes merely a personal, thougli an essential, attribute ; 
hence it riaadves both in theory and in feeling, both objec¬ 
tively and subjectively, the rank simply of a predicate, not 
that of a subject, of the substance ; it shrinks out oCobser- 
vation as a ct>llateral, an accident; at one moment it pre¬ 
sents itself to nu* as something essential, at another, it 
vaiiislies again. God appears to me in anotlier form besides 
that of lov(^; in the form of omnipotence, of a severe power 
not bound by love; a power in which, though in a smaller 
degree, the devils participate. 

So long as love is not exalted into a substance, into an 
essence, so long there lurks in the background of love a 
subject who even without love is something by himself, an 
unloving monster, a diabolical being, whose personality, 
separable and actually separated from love, delights in the 
blood of heretics and unbelievers,—the phantom of religious 
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fanaticism. Nevertheless the essential idea of tlie Tncarna- 
tioiV, though enveloped in the night of tlie religions eenseioiis- 
iiess,*is love. Love determined (Jod to the rennneiation of 
his divinity.* Not hee;fase of his (lodhead as sncli, a(*cord- 
in^g to vhich ho is the sulyk'd in tlie proposition, (lod i.s 
love, but becaus(' of his lov(\(>f the pntfiatfr, is it that heni- 
nonneed his (lodhead ; thus love is a liiglier powm' and truth 
than deity. Love coiupiers (Jod, U was lovi^ to which 
God sacrificed his divine niaj(‘s(y. And wliat. sort of love 
was tliatj another thaii ours ? tlian that to wliicli W(‘ sacri- 
ficelifeaiiu fortune ? Was it the love of liiiuself t of himself 
as God ? No ! it was lovt^ to man. Ihit is not love to man 
hninaii love ? (Jan 1 lovcMurm without loving hiin humanly, 
without loving him as lu‘. himsrlf lov(‘s, if h(‘ ti'uly h>ves f 
Would not love be otherwis(‘a. d(‘vilisli lovo J 'I’he th‘vil 
too loves man, but not for man’s sake for his own; thus 
luGoves man out of (‘got ism, to agei’andise himself, to exbmd 
his powcuv JiutTiod loves man for man’s sake, lj\, that lu^ 
may make him good, ha]>[>v, bh‘ssf‘d. 1 )oes he not- then 
love man as the true man JoV(‘s his fellow J lias lovai a 
]dural ? Is it not (‘verywlnuc* lik(s itself J A\djat then is 
thci true unfalsiliiMl import of the fnearnati(m but ahsolulc*, 
pure lf)ve, without adjunct, without, a distinction l>et.ween 
flivine and human lovi* J l-'or though ther(‘ is also a S(‘lf- 
interested love aimuignum, still th(*trin* liiinian love,wliieh 
is alone worthy of this name, is that whifdi inpxds tlui 
sacrifhai of self to another. Who tle n is our Saviour and 
Itedecmer ? God or I.ove ? I.ove; foi’ God as God has not 
saved us*but I.ove, which transsamds tin* difrerems* hetwiam 
tlie (bVine («id human ])ersonality. 7\s God has renoumaal 
hiinsclfc out of ]ov(*, so we, out of love, should nmouiuai 
God ; ha* if wc do not saeritie(i (!od to love, we saeritiee lov(i 
to God, aivh in s]>ile of the juedicate of love, we have the 
(iod—the evil being—of religious fanaticism. 

* IVwas in tliis Fonso tliat tho olil iirif ^aii|»reHiisiii;r (‘iitlnisiastic fuitli 
rc'lf't'ratrd tlu? Inrarnatioii. Anioi triiirnpliat do D'o,” hays St. ]>ornard. 
And f>4jily*iii tlio sense of a rral sidf-rr-ijunriaf ion, k* If-ijf-gation of the (io<l- 
liead, lies tlie reality, tlie of tlie Incarnation ; altlueich this Hcdf■ne^^a- 
tioii is in it-^^clf mendv a conce[»tion of the imagination, for, looked at in 
broad dayliglit, fiod (!o<‘S not negative himself in the Ineaination, hut Im 
shows him.«elf a.s that wlii^di lie is. as a human h'-ing. 'rhe fahrications 
whieh nicnlern rationalistie orthodoxy ami jiietistie ratioualisin have a<l- 
vanced conccniing the Inearnation, in opfKjsition to the rapturous eoneep- 
tions and expressions of ancient faith, do not dewrve to be iiienlioiicd, Htill 
less controverted. 
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While, however, we have laid open tins nucleus of truth in 
the Incarnation, we have at the same time exhibited* the 
dogma in its falsity ; we have reduced the apparently super¬ 
natural and super-rational myster}%to a simple truth inhe¬ 
rent in human nature:—a truiri which does not belongHio 
the Christian religion alone, but which, implicitly at least, 
belongs more or less to (wery religion as such. For every 
religion wliicli has any c|p.im to the name presupposes that 
God is not indifferent to the beings who worship hirii, 
that therefore what is human is not alien to him, that, 
as an object of human veneration, lie is a human God. 
Every prayer disclosi^s the secret of the Incarnation, every 
prayer is in fact an incarnation of God. In prayer I involve 
(Jod in human distress, 1 make him a participator in my 
sorrows and wants. God is not deaf to my complaints; 
he has compassion on me; lienee he renounces his divine 
majesty, his exaltation above all that is finite and human; 
he becomes a man with man; for if he listens to me, and 
pities me, he is aff(‘ct(Ml by my sufferings. God lovms man 
— i.e., God suffers from man. Love does not exist without 
sympathy, symjrithy does not exist without sufrering in 
common, flave I any sympathy for a being without feel¬ 
ing? Nol 1 f(;el only for that which has feeling, Oxily for 
that which partakes of my nature, for that in which I feel m/- 
self, whose sufferings I myself suffer. Sympathy presupposes 
alike nature. The Incarnation, Providence, prayer, are the 
expression of this identity of nature in (Jod and man.* 

It is true that theology, which is yirc-occupied with tlie 
metaphysical attributes of eternity, unconditionedhess, un- 
changeablemrss, and tlu^ like alistractions, wl ich express 
the nature of the understanding,—theology denies the pos¬ 
sibility that God should suffer, but in so doing it denies the 
truth of religion.t For religion—the religious man in the 

* sriiiuis afl'u i Dcuni iiiisericonlia nostri et non solum respiccro 

Iftcrynias nostras, si'«l otiam nnmoraro stillulas, sicut scriptum in Psalino 
LVI. Pilius von? aflioitiir sonsu inisoriarum nostrarum.”—Mcfancthonis 
et aliorum (Doc lani. Th. iii. p. 286, p. 450). 

t St. liernanl rosorts to a ohariiiingly .sophistical play of words:— 

Impambilis cst Dous, sed non incompimibilisy cui propriurn cst misereri 
semper ot parccro.^’—(Sup. Cant. Serino 26.) As if compassion were not 
suflcnng—the sutlcrin;^ ot love, it is true, the sutforing of the heart. But 
what does autlVr if not thy sympathising heart ? No love, no sutfering. 
The material, the source of suffering, is tlie universal heart, the commou 
bond of all beings. 
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act of devotion believes in a real sympathy of tlie divine 
being in his sufierings and wants, believes that the will of 
God can be determined by the fervour of prayer, ix., by tlu‘ 
force of feeling, believ^^s in a real, ])resent fullilment of liis 
dtesire, wrought by prayer^ Tlie truly religious man un¬ 
hesitatingly assigns his own feelings to God ; God is to liim 
a heart susceptible to all that is liuman. The heart can 
betake itself only to the heart; feeling can appeal only to 
•feeling ; it linds consolation in it.^1‘lf, in its own nature aloiu', 

The»notion that the fuliiliiKuit of ju’avcu’ lias been deter¬ 
mined frSm eternity, that it was originally incduded in the 
plan of creation, is the em]»ty, a])surd tic^tion of a nieehanieal 
mode of.tliought, wliich is in absolute eoiiliadiction with tlie 
nature of religion. ‘‘We ne(‘d/’ says Lavater somewhere, 
and quite correctly according to the nhigious stmtinieiit, “ an 
arbitrary God.’' besides, even ac('ording to this liiaioigGud 
is just as much a bidiig determimMl Igy man, as in the real, 
present fullilment conseipient on th(‘ ])ower of })rayer; the 
only dilference is, that tlie contradietion w itli tlie niichange- 
ableness and uucouditioiiediK'ss of (Jod—that wliicli con¬ 
stitutes tlie diHieulty—is tlirown baelc into the decejitive 
distance of the jiast or of «*t(‘riiily. Whictlier (Jod decides 
on tWi fullilment of my ])ra.y(*r now, on tlie immediate occa- 
• sion of my olleriiig it, dt wlietlicr lui did decide on it long 
ago, is fundamentally tlui same, thifig. 

It is the gr(‘at(‘st iiicons(M|U(‘ncc to r('j<*ct tlu^ ideal of a God 
who can be detm'iiiimal Iw ])rayer, tliat is, by tlui force of 
feeling, as an luiwortliy antliroponiorpliic idea. If wci once 
believo in a being who is an object of veiim’ation, an object 
of priiycr.^aii oliject of atlcctiejn, wlio is ]>rovidcntial, who 
takes.care of man,—in a rrovidcnice, wliich is not conceiv¬ 
able without love,—in a being, tliendore, who is loving, 
wdiose motive of action is love; we also lielieve* in a being, 
who has, if not an anatomical, yet a jisychical liuman heart. 
The religious mind, as has been said, ])]accs eveuytliing in 
God, excepting tliat alone which it despises. The Chris¬ 
tians certainly ga\m tlieir God no attributes wliicli con¬ 
tradicted their own moral ideas, but they gave liim without 
hesitation, and of necessity, the emotions of love, of compas¬ 
sion. And the love whicli tlie religious mind places in God 
is not an illusory, imaginary love, but a real, true love. God 
is loved and loves again; the divine love is only human love 
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made objective, affirming itself. In God love is absorbed in 
itself as its own ultimate truth. 

It may be objected to the import here assigned ta the 
Incarnation, tliat the Cliristian Incarnation is altogether 
peculiar, that at least it is dilferpnt (which is quite true in 
certain respects, as will hereafter be apparent) from the 
incarnations of the licatlicn deities, whether Greek or 
Indian. Tliese latter are mere products of men or deified 
men; but in Cliristianity Is given tlie idea of the true God; 
here the union of tlu* divine nature witli tlie human, is first 
significant and spemdative.’' Jupiter transforms himself 
into a bull; the heathen incarnations are mere fancies. In 
paganism tluu'e is no mon^ in tlie nature of God than in his 
incarnatii manifestation; in Christianity, on the contrary, 
it is God, a si^parato, suporliuman heing, who appears as 
imaii. lUit this ohj(-ction is refutofl l)y tlie remark already 
made, that liveii th<* ]>r(*miss of tlie Cliristian Incarnation 
contains the human nature. (Jod loves inan; moreover 
God has a Son; God is a fathm-; the relations of humanity 
are not excliuhMl from (hid; the human is not remote from 
God, not unknown to him. Thus here also there is nothing 
more in the nature of God than in tlie ineariiate maiiifesta- 
tion of God. Ill the liiearnatioii religion only confesses, 
what in redeetioii on itsidf, as theology, it will not admit; 
■namely, that God is an allogetlier human lieing. The 
Incarnation, the mysteiy of the “God-man,'' is therefore 
no mysterious eoin])osit iou of contraries, no synthetic fact, 
us it is regarde<l by ilie sjioculative religious pliilosophy, 
which has a jiarticular delight in eoniradiction ; it is an 
analytic fact,—a human word with a Imman meaning. If 
there be a contradict ion hero, it lies lud'ore the incaryation 
and out of it; in tlie union of jaovidmice, of Jove, with 
deity; for if this love is a retil love, it is not essentially 
dilVerent from our love,—there are only our limitations to 
be abstracted from it; and thus tlie Incarnation is only the 
strongest, dei'pest, most jialjiable, open-hearted expression 
of this providence, this love. Love knows not how to make 
its object happier than by rejoicing it witii its personal 
presence, by letting itself be seen. To see the invisible 
benefactor face to face is the most ardent desire of love. 
To see is a divine act. Happiness lies in the mere sight of 
the beloved one. The glance is the certainty of love. And 
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the Incarnation has no other sijjjnificance, no other cfroct, 
than the indubitable oertitiule of the love of (loti to man. 
Love remains, but the Incarnation upon tlie earth ])asses 
away: the appearance#was limited by time and place, 
aofcessible to few; but tlie^ssence, tlie natuie wliicli Mars 
manifested, is eternal and universal. Wt* can no Inneer 
believe in the manifestation for its own sak(\ but only for 
th(^ sake of the tliini^ manih^sted ; for to us tlien* nnnains no 
immediate presence but tliat (»f Iov(‘. 

Tlie cieilrest, most irjefraj^able ])roof (liat man in nOi^^ioii 
contempfafes hinis(‘lf as tlu' ol^ject of tli(‘ iMviiU' Ihon^, as 
the end of tlie divine activity, that tlnis in relieion he lias 
relation only to his own natuna only to himself,-th(^ 
clearcast, most irrefraeal)le [)roof of this is tin*, love of (lod 
to man, tlie basis and central ])oinl of KOiyiou. (lod, for 
the sake of man, empties liims<‘lf of his (lodhcad, lays asiih; 
his tlodhead. Jlenn'n li(\s the eliivatinu: inllueiua* of tlu' 
Incarnation; tin;* hi^^liest, the ])erf(‘(1> bein;^ humiliates, 
lowers himself for tin* sako of man. Ib'mai in (lod I learn 
to estiniatt*. my own naturt*; I have valm‘ in thii siyht of 
(lOd; the divine sii^milicama^ of my nature is become (‘vidimt 
to me. How i*an tln^ worth of man ))e moro strongly 
expr(‘S#(Ml than wlani (lod, for man’s sake, bceonass a man, 
whmi man is the* eml, tin* oliject of tlie di\ im‘ Icna* ? 'Dm 
love of (h)d to man is an essential comlilion of the Itivini; 
Leing : (lod is a (lod vho lovess im*—who loves man in 
i^eneral. II me lies th(‘ miijhasis, the fnndaimmtal fe(‘IinLf 
of rclii^ion. Hie love of (lod makes na* lovine; the love 
of (jlod tr) man is tlie cause of man’s loV(‘ to (bxl ; tlie divine 
love ca4ise3,#'iwakens human love. lovt? (lod iKM^aiiso 

lie first# loved us.'’ ^Vhat, then, is it that I lovci i]i (lod? 
Love: love to man. Ihit wlien I lova^ and worshi)) tlu* love 
with A^liic|ji (lod loves man, do I not love man ; is not my 
love of (lod, thouLrh indirectly, lovet of man ( If (lod lovi'S 
man,.is not man, then, the very snlislance of (lod? That 
which I love, is it not my inmost 1>eiii^r? Have I a h(sart 
whei^I^lo not love ? No! love only is the heart r>f man. 
But what is love witliout the thine loved ? Thus wdiat 1 
love is my heart, the suljstaiice of my beine, my nature, 
AVhy does man grieve, wliy does he lose pleasure in life 
when he lias lost the beloved object ? Why ? because wnth 
the beloved object lie has lost his heart, the activity of his 
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affections, the principle of life. Tims if God loves man, 
man is the heart of God—the welfare of man his deepest 
anxiety. If man, tlien, is the object of God, is not man, in 
God, an object to himself ? is not tjie content of the divine 
nature the human nature ? ^-If God is love, is not ^he 
essential content of this love man ? Is not the love of God 
to man—the liasis and c<!Mtral point of religion—the love 
of man to liimself made an object, contemplated as the 
liighcst objective truth,'as the liigliest being to man? Is 
not then tiie proposition, “God loves man” an 'orientalism 
(religion is essentially oriental), which in plaiU' speech 
tneaiis, the highest is the love of man ? 

The truth to which, Ity means (jf analysis, wo.have hero 
reduced the mystery of the Incarnation, has also been re¬ 
cognised even in the icligious consciousness. Thus Luther, 
for examph;, says, “ lb; who can truly conceive such a thing 
(namely, the incarnation of (lod) in liis heart, should, for the 
sak(; of the llesh and blood which sits at'^the right hand of 
God, b(.‘ar lovi! to all ll(!sh and blood here upon the earth, 
and never mure be able to be angry with any man. The 
gentle niatdiood (jf (dirist our God should at a glance fill all 
hearts with joy, sti t liat never more could an angry, unfriendly 
thought come therein—yea, every man ought, out j-f great 
joy, i(» h(! lender to his fellow-man for the sake of that onr 
llesh and blood.” This is a fact which should move us to 
great joy and blissful hope that we are thus honoured above 
all creatures, even above the angels, so that we can with 
truth boast, .My own llesh and blood sits at the riglit hand 
of God and reigns over all. Such honour has no creature, 
not even an angel. This ought to be a furnac" that should 
melt us all into one heart, and should create such a fervour 
in us men that we should htsirlily love each other.” But 
that which in the truth of religion is the essence ’of the 
fable, the chief thing, is to the religious consciousness only 
the moral of the fable, a collateral thing. 
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CllJkinTAl V. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE Sl’FFEKlXG GOD* 

An essential coiulitiun of the inonfiuitc, or, Avliat is tlie sarno 
thing, tl^ huinaii (iod^naniely, ('hilst, is ilie Tassion. Love 
attests itself by suilering. All thoin^lits and feelings which 
are immediately associated with (diiist concentrate tlicMii- 
selves in the idea of the Passion. (Jod as (lod is llie sum of 
all human perfection ; (!otl as ( lirist is the sum of all human 
misery. The lieathen philosophers celehnitial activity,espe¬ 
cially the spontaneous activity of tlie intelligemag as the 
highest, the divine; the Christians consiaaated ])assivity, 
even placing it'in Cod. If Cod as punts, as pure 

activity, is the Cod of abstract j)hiIoso|)hy ; so/ou tlui other 
hand, (du’ist, the Cod of ihi\ (’liristians, is tluj passio pura, 
pure sullering—tlie liiglacst metaj)liysical tlioiight, the ctre 
snpretitc of tlui liearl. F<»r wliat makes more impression on 
the h#art than sufliaing / especially llui siiHcuing of one 
who considered in liimself is fna* from sullVnang, (*xalted 
above it;—the suHoring of tla^ .iinmcent, omlured purely fta 
the good of others, the sullering of love,—s«dl-sacrilice ? Jhit 
for the very naisoii that tlu* history of tluj Pasdon is the 
history Avhicdi most deej)ly allVaas the human heart, or 
let us •rather say the heart in gciuu’al—for it wouhl 
l>e a ludicrous mistaki* in man to attempt tr) conceive 
any oilier heart than tlui human,—it follows undeniahly 
that nothing else is expressed in tliat history, nothing else is 
made*an pbject in it, hut tlie nature of the lu-art,—that it 
is not an invention of the understanding, or the poetic 
faculty, but of tlie heart. The heart, liowever, <loes not 
invent in the same way as the free imagination or intelli¬ 
gence ; it has a passive, receptive relation to wliat it pro¬ 
duces; all that proceeds from it seems to it given from 
without, takes it by violence, works willi the force of irre¬ 
sistible necessity. TJie heart overcomes, masters man; lie 
who is once in its power is possessed as it were by his 
demon, by his God. The heart knows no other God, no 
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more excellent being than itself, than a God whose name 
may indeed be another, but whose nature, whose substaaice 
is the nature of the heart. And out of tlie lieart, out of the 
inward impulse to do good, to liverand die for man, out of 
tlie divine instinct of bencvoloAice wliich desires to make 
all happy, and excludes none, not even the most abandoned 
and abject, out of tlie moral duty of benevolence in the 
highest sense, as having become an inward necessity, i.e., a 
movement of tlie heart,—out of the human nature, there¬ 
fore, as it reveals itself through tlie jieart, lias sptir^g what 
is best, what is true in Christianity—its essence purified 
from theological dogmas and contradictions. 

hbr, according to the principles wliich we have already 
developed, that which in ndigion is the predicate we must 
make the subject, and that which in ndigion is a sulyect 
we must make a ])redicale, thus iiiviuling the oracles of 
religion; and by this means we arrive at the truth. God 
suders—suHering is the. {)rediea((‘—Init for men, for others, 
not for Iiimselb What docs lliat mean in plain sjieech ? 
Nothing (ilse than this: to sullei’ for others is divine; lie 
wlio siillers for otlim-s, who lays down his life for them, acts 
divinely, is a God to nifui.* 

The Itissioii of Ciirist, liowever, re])resents not only^noral, 
voluntary suHiu’ing, the sunering of l<>ve, the power of sacri- 
li(ung self for tlie good of others; it represents also suffering 
as such, suffering in so far as it is an expression of passibility 
in general. Tla‘. Christian religion is so little superhuman 
that it even sanctions human weakness. The heathen 
])hilosopher, on lusiring tidings of the death of liis child 
exclaims: I kmnv that he was mortal.” Christ, on the 
contrary,—at least in th(‘ llible,—sheds tears over tlie, death 
of Lazarus, a death which lu‘ nevertheless knew to be only 
an apjiaroiit one. While Socrates empties tlie cup of poison 
with niisliakeii soul, Christ exclaims, “ If it be possible, 

* Koli^Mon NptMks by ex;iinj»]c. Kxaiii[»b' i.s tlio law of religion. What 
riirist (lid is law. V'brist siiUVroil for otlua's ; tliorefore, wi* should do 
likewise. neeessitas fuit ut sic oxinauiret se, sic huiniliaret .se, sic 

nhlu'oviarot se I)oinimis inajestatis; nisi ut vos similiter faeiatis?”—Ijcrnardus 
(ill Die nat. jhimiiiit “We oui^ht studiously to consider the cxainnle of 
Christ. . . . That would move us and incite us, so that we from our hearts 
should willingly help and serve other people, oven though it might be hard, 
and wo must sutler on account of it.”—Luther (Th. xv. p. 40). 
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let this cup pass from me.”* Christ is in tliis respect tlie 
self-confession of liuinan sensibility. In opposition to tlie 
heathen, and in particular the stoical principle, with its 
rigorous energy of will iyid self-suslainediiess, the Christian 
irntolves the consciousness%of his own sensitiveness and 
susceptibility in the consciousness of God; lie linds it, if 
only it be no sinful weakness, not denied, not coiulenineil 
in God. 

•To suffer is tlie liighest comiiiiTnd of (liristiaiiity—tlu* 
history of * Christianit}j^ is tlie liislory of tlie Passion of 
Humanity.* While amongst tlie heathens the shout of sensual 
pleasure niingled itself in the worship of the gods, aniongst 
the Christians, we mean of course tlie ancient ('hristians, 
God is served with sighs and teais.t Jhit as wlau’e sounds 
of seiisual pleasure make a part of the cull us, it is a siuisual 
God, a God of life, who is worshipped, as indecsl tiiese shouts 
of joy are only a symliolieal dehnilioii of tlui nature of tli(‘ 
gods to whom this jubilation is acceptable.; so jilso tlu; 
sighs of Christians are tones which ))roceed from the inniosl. 
soul, tlie inmost natuni of their God. IIki (Jod expri‘ssed 
by the cultus, whether this be an external, or, as with th(‘ 
Christians, an inward spiritual worsljij),— n(»t lluj (Jod of 
sophistiijal theology,— is the true. (Jod of nuin. Ihit tlu; 
Christians, xve mean of course tlu; ancient (jlnislians, be¬ 
lieved that they rendered the higliest honour to their God 
by tears, the tears of rejieutance and yearning. Thus tears 
are the light-rellecting drops whicdi mirror tlu; nature of 
the Christian’s God. JUit a God who has pleasure in tears, 
expresses^nothing else than the nature of the heart. It is 
true thaji thc^theory of the (Christian ndigion says: Christ 
has doiKj all for us, has redeemed us, has reconciled us with 
God; and from hence the inference may bi; drawn: L(;t us 
be of a*joyful mind and disposition; what necid havi; wo 
to trouble ourselves as to liow we shall r(;c<mcilo ourselves 
with Qod ? we are reconciled already. Put the imperfect 
tense in which the fact of suffering is exjiressiui makes a 
^ • 

* IF<x*rent plcriqiie Iioo loro. anUTn non solum (‘xru.sandiim non 

puto, sell etiarn nusrjuam magis pictatom ojus majfstatomquc druniror. 
Minus eniin contulerat inihi, ni.si incuin susoojuK.sct alkctum. Ergo j»ro 
mo doluit, qui pro so nihil habuit, rjuod dolcrot. Ambrosius (Kxposit. in 
Luob Ev. 1. X. c. 22). 

f “ Quando enim illi (Deo) appropinquare audoromiiH in sma irnpassi- 
bilitatc inanenti ? "—Bomardus (Tract, do xii. Grad. Humil. ct Sujwrb.). 
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deeper, a more enduring impression, than the perfect tense 
which expresses the fact of redemption. The redemption 
is only tlie result of the suffering; the suffering is the cause 
of the redemption. Hence the suffering takes deeper root 
in tlie feelings; the sufferinj^ makes itself an object ’-of 
imitation;—not so the redemption. If God liimself suffered 
for iny sake, how can I he joyful, how can I allow myself 
any gladness, at least on this corrupt earth, which was the 
tlieatre of liis suffering f* Ought I to fare better than 
God ? Ought I not, then, to make ,his suflerinfjs ^xiy own ? 
Is not wliat God my Lord does my model ? Or shall I 
share only the gain and not the cost also ? Do I know 
merely that he has redeemed mo? Do I not also.know the 
history of his suffering? Sliould it be an object of cold 
remembrance to me, or even an object of rejoicing, because 
it has purchased my salvation ? Wlio can think so—who 
can wish to be exempt from the sufferings of his God ? 

The Cliristian religion is the religion of suffering.-j* The 
images of the crucified one which we still meet with in all 
clnirclies, represent not tlie Saviour, but only the crucified, 
the suffering Clirist. Even the self-crucifixions among the 
Christians are, psyclioloij^ically, a deep-rooted consequence of 
their religions views. How should not he who has<ilways 
tlie image of the crucified one in his mind, at length con¬ 
tract the desire to crucify either Idmself or another ? At 
least wo have as good a warrant for this conclusion as 
Augustine and other fatliers of the Church for their reproach 
against the heathen religion, that tlie licentious religious 
images of the heathens provoked and authorised licen¬ 
tiousness. JL 

God suffers, means in truth nothing else than: God is a 
lieart. The lieart is the source, tlie centre of all suffering. 
A being without suffering is a being without a hearK The 
mystery of the suffering God is therefore the mystery of 
feeling, sensibilit3^ A suffering God is a feeling, sensitive 
God.;); l)Ut the proposition: God is a feeling Bein^, is only 


* “Dens incus peiuict in patilmlo ct voliiptati operam dabo?”— 
(Form. Hon. Yitic. Among the s[)iinous writings of St. Bernard.) ‘‘Me- 
moria crucitixi cnicifigat in to carnciii tuam.”—Job. Gerhard (Medit. Sacrie, 
M. 37). 

f “ It is better to suffer evil than to do good.”—Luther (Th. iv. s. 15). 

J ‘‘Pati voluit, lit compati di.sceret, miser lieri, ut misereri disceret.”— 
Bernhard (dc Grad.). “ Miserereiiostri, quoniam carnis iinbccillitatem, tu 
ipse earn passus, expertus es.”—Clemens Alex. Piedag. 1 . i. c. 8. 
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the religious periphrase of tlie proposition : feeling is abso- 
lutev-divine in its nature. 

_ Man has the consciousness not only of a spring of ac¬ 
tivity, but also of a spryig of sufl’ering in himself. I feel; 
an‘d I feel feeling (not me^y will and thouglit, which are 
only too often in opposition to me and my feelings), as 
belonging to my essential being, and, though tlie source of 
all sufferings and sorrows, as a glorious, divim? power and 
perfection. What would man be? witliout feeling? It is 
the musical power in man. Hut what would mail be with¬ 
out music? Just as man has a musical faculty and feels 
an inward necessity to breathe out his feelings in song; so, 
by a like jiecessity, he in religious sighs and tears streams 
forth the nature of feeling as an objective, divine nature. 

Eeligion is human nature rellected, mirrored in itself. 
That which exists has necessarily a jileasure, a joy in itself, 
loves itself, and loves itself justly; to blame it because it 
loves itself is to reproach it because it exists. To e.xist is 
to assert oneself, to aflirm oneself, to love oneself; he to 
whom life is a burthen rids himself of it. AVlicre, there¬ 
fore, feeling is not depreciated and rejiressed, as with the 
Stoics, where existence is awarded to it, there also is reli¬ 
gious ^ower and significance already conceded to it, tliere 
also is it already exalted to that stage in wliicli it can 
mirror and reflect itself, in which it c.'in project its own 
image as God. God is the mirror of man. 

That which has essential value for man, which he esteems 
the perfect, the excellent, in which he has true delight,— 
that alone is God to him. If feeling seems to thee a glorious 
attribute, it^s t\\en,j)er se, a divine attribute to thee. There¬ 
fore, tl;e feeling, sensitive man believes only in a feeling, 
sensitive God, i.c., he believes only in the truth of his own 
existence and nature, for he can believe in nothing else than 
that which is involved in his own nature. His faith is the 
consciousness of that which is holy to him; but that alone 
is holy to man which lies deepest within liim, Avhich is 
mosfcpeculiarly his own, the basis, the essence of his indi¬ 
viduality. To the feeling man a God without feeling is an 
empty, abstract, negative God, i.e., nothing; because tliat 
is wanting to him which is precious and sacred to man. 
God is for man the commonplace book wliere he registers 
his highest feelings and thoughts, the genealogical tree on 
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which are entered the names that are dearest and most 
sacred to him. - . 

It is a sign of an undiscriminating good-nature, a woman¬ 
ish instinct, to gather together and then to preserve tena¬ 
ciously all that we have gathert>.l, not to trust anything to 
the waves of forgetfulness, to the chance of memory, in short 
not to trust ourselves and learn to know what really has 
value for us. The freethinker is liable to the danger of an 
unregulated, dissolute life. The religious man who binds 
together all tilings in one, does not lose himself m sensu¬ 
ality ; but for that reason lie is exposed to tlie* (mnger of 
illiberality, of spiritual selfishness and greed. Therefore, 
to the religious man at least, the irreligious or un.-religious 
man appears lawless, arbitrary, haughty, frivolous ; not be¬ 
cause tliat which is sacred to the former is not also in itself 
sacred to the latter, but only because that which the un¬ 
religious man holds in his head merely, the religious man 
places out of and above himself as an object, and hence 
recognises in himself the relation of a formal subordination. 
The religious man having a commonplace book, a nucleus 
of aggregation, has an aim, and having an aim he has firm 
standing-ground. Not mere will as such, not vague know¬ 
ledge—only activity with a purpose, which is the u»ion of 
theoretic and practical activity, gives man a moral basis and 
support, i.e., character. Every man, therefore, must place 
before himself a God, i.c., an aim, a purjwse. The aim is 
the conscious, voluntary, essential impulse of life, the glance 
of genius, the focus of self-knowledge,—the unity of the 
material and spiritual in the individual man. He who has 
an aim has a law over him ; he does not merely, guide him¬ 
self ; he is guided. He who has no aim, has no home, no 
sanctuary; aimlessness is the greatest unhappiness. Even 
he who has only common aims gets on better, though he 
may not be better, than he who has no aim. An aim sets 
limits; but limits are the mentors of virtue. He who has 
an aim, an aim which is in itself true and essential, has, 
eo ipso, a religion, if not in the narrow sense of common 
pietism, yet—and this is the only point to be considered— 
in the sense of reason, in the sense of the universal, the only 
true love. 
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chaptp:?. VI. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE TRINITY AN» THE MOTHER OF GOD. 

If a God'wfthout feeling, Avithout a capability of suffering, 
will not suffice to inau as a feeling, snflering being, neither 
will a God with feeling only, a God without intelligence and 
will. Only a being who comprises in himself the whole 
man can satisfy the whole man. Man’s consciousness of him¬ 
self in his totality is tlie consciousness of the Trinity. The 
Trinity knits together the qualities or powers which were 
before regarded separately into unity, and thereby reduces 
the universal being of the understanding, i.e., God as God, 
to a special being, a special faculty. 

That which theology designates as the image, the simili¬ 
tude of the Trinity, we must take as the thing itself, the 
essence,,the archetype, the original; by this means we shall 
solve the enigma. The so-called images by whicli it has been 
sought to illustrate the Trinity, and make it comprehensible, 
are principally : mind, understanding, memory, will, love— 
mens, intellect us, memoria, voluntas, am or or caritas. 

God thinks, God loves; and, moreover, he thinks, he loves 
himself ; .the object thought, known, loved, is God liirnself. 
The objectivity of self-consciousness is the first thing we 
meet with in the Trinity. Self-consciousness necessarily 
urges itself upon man as something absolute. Existence is 
for him one with self-consciousness; existence with self- 
consciousne*ss is for him existence simply. If I do not know 
that I,exist, it is all one whether I exist or not. Self-con¬ 
sciousness is for man—is, in fact, in itself—absolute. A 
God vi^o*knows not his own existence, a God without con¬ 
sciousness, is no God. Man cannot conceive himself as 
without consciousness; hence he cannot conceive God as 
without it. The divine self-consciousness is nothing else 
than the consciousness of consciousness as an absolute or 
divine essence. 
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But this explanation is by no means exhaustive. On 
the contrary, we should be proceeding very arbitrarilylfr we 
sought to reduce and limit the mystery of the Trimty to 
the proposition just laid down. Consciousness, understand¬ 
ing, will, love, in the sense of icbstract essences or qualities, 
belong only to abstract jdiilosophy. But religion is man’s 
consciousness of liirnself in his concrete or living totality, 
in whicli the idcmtity of self-consciousness exists only as 
the pregnant, complete unity of / and thou. 

lieligion, at least the Christian,^is abstractipn from the 
world ; it is essentially inward. The religious man leads a 
lif(j withdrawn from tlie world, hidden in God, still, void of 
worldly joy. He separates liirnself from the world, not only 
in the ordinary sense, according to which the renunoiation 
of the world belongs to every true, earnest man, but also in 
that wider sense wliich science gives to the word, when 
it calls itself worhl-wisdom {iceU-vrAshcif) ; but lie thus 
separates himself only because. God is a being separate 
from the world, an extra jind supramundane being,— i.e., 
abstractly and jihilosopliically expressed, the non-existence 
of the world. God, as an exlramundane being, is however 
nothing else than the nature of man withdrawn from the 
world and concentrated in itself, freed from all woGdly ties 
and entanglements, transporting itself above the world, and 
positing itself in this condition as a real objective being; 
or, notliing else than the consciousness of the power to 
abstract oneself from all that is external, and to live for 
and with oneself alone, under the form which this power 
takes in religion, namely, that of a being distinct, apart 
from imin.* God as God, as a simple being;ds the being 
absolutely alone, solitary—absolute solitude and self-suffi- 
cingness; for that only can be solitary which is self- 
sutUcing. To be able to be solitary is a sign of character 
and thinking power. Solitude is the want of the thinker. 


* “ I)('i ossi'iitia cst extra omnes creatiiras, sicut ab a?terno fiiit Deus in 
se ipso ; ab oiiinilms ergo ereaturis ainorem timm abstrahas.*'—John Oer- 
hara (Medit. Saene, M. 31). “If thou wouldst have the Creator, thou 
must do without the ereature. The less of the creature, the more of God. 
Therefore, abjure all creatures, with all their consolations.”—J. Tauler 
(Postilla. Hamburg. 1621, p. 312). “If a man cannot say in his heart 
with truth : God and I are alone in the world—there is nothing else,—he 
has no (K'aco in himself.”—G. Arnold (Von Verschmahung der Wdt. Wahre 
Abbild der Ersten Christen, L 4, c. 2, § 7). 
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society the want of the lieart. We can tliink alone, but we 
cart love only with another. In love we are depeiulent, for 
it is the need of anotlier beinj^; we are independent only 
in the solitary act of tlionglit. Solitude is self-sntlieiiieness. 

•but from a solitary God foe essential need of duality, of 
love, of community, of the real, completed self-consciousness, 
of the alter ego^ is excluded. 'Fliis want is tlierefore satisfied 
by reli^don thus : in the still .solitu<]e of the Divim^ lU*ing is 
placed another, a second, ditTerent fiom (lod as to personality, 
but identical with him in essence,—(Jod the Son, in distinc¬ 
tion from God tlie Father. God the Father is/,(Jod the 
Son Thou. The / is undcrstaiulinjj!:, the Tliou love, lint love 
with uiidorstaiidin^ and nnderstandin;^ with loV(» is mind, 
and n^iind is the totality of man as sucli—tlu* total man. 

Participated life is alone true, self-satisfyins(, divine life: 
—this simple thouj^ljt, tliis truth, natural, immanent in 
man, is the secret, tlie su)>ernatural mystmy of tlie Trinity. 
But religion expresses thi.s truth, as it does every other, 
in an indirect manner, i.e,, inversc'ly, for it here makes a 
general truth into a j)articular one, tlie true subject into a 
predicate, when it says: (lud is a jiarlicijiated life, a life of 
love and friendship. Tlie third Person in the 1’rinity 
expres.s^?s nothing further than tlu* love of llu* two divine 
Iversons towards each other; it is tlie iinitv of the Son and 
the Father, the idea of community, strangely enougli re¬ 
garded in its turn as a sjiecial personal being. 

The Holy Spirit owes its personal existence only to a 
name, a word. The earliest Fathers of tlie Glmrcli are well 
known t6 have identified tlu* Spirit witli the Son. Kven 
later, i4s dogmatic personality wants consistency. He is 
the love with which God loves liimself an^l man, and, on 
the other hand, he is the love witli which man loves God 
and men. .Thus he is the identity of (Jod and man, made 
objective according to the usual mode of thought in religion, 
namely, as in itself a distinct being. liut for us this unity 
or identity is already involved in the idea of the Father, 
and y^t more in that of the Son. Hence we need not make 
the Holy Spirit a separate object of our analysis. Only 
this one remark further. In so far as the Holy Spirit 
represents the subjective phase, he is properly tlie rejire- 
sentation of the religious sentiment to itself, the represen¬ 
tation of religious emotion, of religious enthusiasm, or the 
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personification, the rendering objective of religion in reli¬ 
gion. The Holy Spirit is therefore the sighing creatiirefthe 
yearning of the creature after God. 

Rut that there are in fact only t'vo Persons in the Trinity, 
the third representing, as has bdhu said, only love, is involved 
in this, that to the strict idea of love two suffice. With two 
we have the principle of multiplicity and all its essential 
results. Two is tlie principle of multiplicity, and can there¬ 
fore stand as its complete substitute. If several Persons 
were posited, the force of love wouM only be weakened—it 
would be dispersed. But love and the heart are identical; 
the heart is no special power; it is tlie man who loves, and 
in so far as he loves. The second Person is therefore the 
self-assertion of the human heart as the principle of duality, 
of participated life,—it is warmth ; the Father is light, 
altliough light was cliietly a predicate of the Son, because 
in him the Godhead first became clear, comprehensible. 
But notwitlistanding this, liglit as a superterrestrial ele¬ 
ment may be ascribed to the Father, the representative of 
the Godheatl as such, the cold being of the intelligence; 
and warmth, as a terrestrial element, to the Son. God as the 
Son first gives warmtli to man ; here God, from an object of 
tlie intellectual eye^ of the indiflerent sense of light;^becomes 
an object of feeling, of allection, of enthusiasm, of rapture; 
but only because tlie Son is himself nothing else than the 
glow of love, enthusiasm.* God as the Son is the primi¬ 
tive incarnation, the primitive self-renunciation of God, the 
negation of God in God; for as the Son he is a finite being, 
because he exists ah alio, lie has a source, wliereas Ihe Father 
has no source, lie exists d^e. Thus in the second Pe’rson the 
essential attribute of the Godhead, tlie attribute of self¬ 
existence, is given up. But God the Father himself begets 
the Son ; thus he renounces his rigorous, exclusive divinity ; 
he humiliates, lowers himself, evolves witliiii himself the 
principle of finiteness, of dependent existence; in the Sou 
he becomes man, not indeed, in the first instance, as to the 
outward form, but as to the inward nature. And for this 
reason it is as the Son that God first becomes the object of 
man, the object of feeling, of the heart. 

* Exigit ergo Driis tiinrri ut Doiniiiiis, lioiiorari ut j»ator, lit sponsus 
amari. Quid in liis pra^stat, quid oiniiud ■ —Amor.” l>c*iiiardus (Sup. 
Cant, Serin. 83). 
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The heart coinprelionds only wliat springs from tlie heart. 
Fro^ii tlie cliaracterof tlie subjective disposition and impres¬ 
sions llie conclusion is infallible as to the character of tlie 
object. The pure, free n^iderstanding denies the Son,—not 
so the understanding determined by feeling, oversliadowed 
by the heart; on the contrary, it iinds in the Son tlie deptlis 
of the Godhead, because in him it linds feeling, which in and 
by itself is sometliing dark, obscure, and therefore appears 
to'man a mystery. The Son lays luild on the heart, because 
the trite liatlier of the l|ivine Son is the human lieart,* and 
the Son himself nothing else than tlie divine heart, tlie 
human heart become objective to itself as a Divine Doing. 

A God who has not in himself the quality of iiniteness, 
the pGiiciple of concrete existence, the essence of the feel¬ 
ing of dependence, is no God for a iinite, concrete being. 
The religious man cannot love a (Jod who lias not the 
essence of love in himself, neither can man, or, in general, 
any finite being, be an object to a God wlio has not in him¬ 
self the ground, the principle of finiteiK'Ss. To such a God 
there is wanting the sense, tlie understanding, the sympathy 
for fiiiiteness. How can God be the Father of men, how 
can he love other beings subordinate to himself, if he has 
not in l%imself a subordinate being, a Son, if he does not 
know what love is, so to s]»eak, from his own (‘xjiericnce, 
in relation to himsidf ? The single man takes far less interest 
in the family sorrows of another than he wlio himself has 
family ties. Thus God the Father loves men only in the 
Son and for the sake of the Son. Tlie love to man is derived 
from the love to the Son. 

The Father and Son in the Trinity are therefore father 
and son. not in a figurative sense, but in a strictly literal 
sense. The Fatlier is a real father in relation to the Son, 
the Soil is j real son in relation to the Father, or to God as 
the Father. The essential personal distinction between 
them -consists only in this, that the one begets, the other is 
begottem If this natural empirical condition is taken away, 
their personal existence and reality are annihilated. The 
Christians—we mean of course the Christians of former 
days, who would with difliculty recognise the worldly, 

* Just as the feminine spirit of Catholicism—in distim tion from Pro¬ 
testantism, whose principle is the masculine Go<I, the rnasciiline spirit— is 
the Mother of God. 
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frivolous, pagan Christians of the modern world as their 
brethren in Christ—substituted for the natural love’ and 
unity immanent in man a purely religious love and unity; 
they rejected the real life of the family, the intimate bgnd 
of love which is naturally moral^'as an undivine, unheavenly, 
i.e,, in truth, a worthless thing. But in compensation they 
had a Father and Son in God, who embraced each other 
with heartfelt love, with that intense love which natural 
relationship alone inspires. On this account the mystery 
of the Trinity was to the ancient Christians an cobject of 
unbounded wonder, enthusiasm, and rapture, because here 
the satisfaction of those profoundest human wants which 
in reality, in life, they denied, became to them an object of 
contemplation in God.* 

It was therefore quite in order that, to complete the 
divine family, tin' bond of love between Father and Son, a 
third, and that a feminine person, was received into heaven; 
for the personality of the Holy Spirit is a too vague and 
precarious, a too obviously poetic personification of the 
mutual love of the Father and Son, to serve as the third 
complementary being. It is true tliat tlie Virgin Mary was 
not so placed between the Fatlier and Son as to imply that 
the Father liad begotten the Son tlirongli her, because the 
sexual relation was regarded by the Christians as something 
unholy and sinful; but it is enough that the maternal prin¬ 
ciple was associated with the Father and Son. 

It is, in fact, dillicult to perceive why the Mother should 
be something unholy, unworthy of God, when once God 
is Father and Son. Though it is held that the Father is 
not a father in the natural sense—that, oti theviontiitry, the 
divine generation is quite difl’erent from the natural and 
human—still he remains a Father, and a real, not a nominal 
or symbolical Father in relation to the Son. And the idea 
of the Mother of God, which now appears so strange to us, 
is therefore not really more strange or paradoxical, than the 
idea of the Son of God, is not more in contradiction with the 
general, abstract definition of God than the Sonshi^. On 
the contrary, the Virgin Mary fits in perfectly with the 
relations of the Trinity, since she conceives without man the 

* Duni Patris et Filii proprietates commiinionemque dclectabilem 
intucov, nihil delectabiliiisiu illis invonio, ciuam mutuum amoris affectum.** 
—Ansoimus (in Rixiier’s Gescli. d. Phil. 11 . B. Aiih. p. iS). 
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Son whom the Father bejjjets without woman; * so that 
thus* the Holy Virj,ua is a necessary, inherently requisite 
antithesis to the Father in the bosom of tlio Trinity. More¬ 
over we have, if not in co^crdo and explicitly, yet in ahstracto 
and implicitly, the fominin# principle already in the Son. 
The Son is the mild, gentle, forgiving, conciliating being— 
the womanly sentiment of God. God, as the Father, is the 
generator,the active, tlie principle of masculine spontaneity; 
but the Son is begotten without*himself begetting, Dens 
yenituSy t^ie passive, sulTering, receptive being ; he receives 
his existemfe from the .father. The Son, as a son, of course 
not as God, is dependent on the Father, subject to his 
authority.. The Sun is tlius ihe feminim' feeling of depend¬ 
ence in the Godhead ; the Sun implicity urges ui)on us the 
need of a real feminine being.-}* 

The son—I mean the natural, human son—considered as 
such, is an intermediate being between the masculine nature 
of the father and the feminine natun; of the mother; he is, 
as it were, still half a man, lialf a woman, inasmuch as he 
has not the full, rigorous consciousness of iiidei)endcnce 
which characterises the man, and bads himself drawn rather 
to the mother than to the father. The love of the son to 
the moUier is the lirst love of the masculine being for the 
feminine. The love of man to woman, the love of the youth 
for the maiden, receives its religious—its sole truly religious 
consecration in the love of the son to the mother; the son's 
love for his mother is the lirst yearning of man towards 
woman—his first humbling of himself before her. 

Necessarily, therefore, the idea of the ^lother of God is 
associated yith the idea of the Son of God,—the same 
heart tjiat needed the one needed tin* other also. Where 
the Son is, the Mother cannot be absent; tlie Son is 
the oifly-begotten of the Father, but the Mother is the con¬ 
comitant of the Son. The Son is a substitute for the Mother 
to the Father, but not so the Father to the Son. To th(‘, 

* est de Patre semper et matre semel ; do Patrc sine scxu, d<^ 

matre sine usii. Apud patrem quippe defuit concipientis uterus ; apiid 
matrem defuit seminantis amplcxus.*'—Augustinus (Serin, ad Poj). p, 372, 
c. I, ed. Bened. Antw. 1701). 

t In Jewish mysticism, God, according to one school, is a masculine, the 
Holy S pirit a feminine principle, out of who.so intermixture arose the Son, 
and with him thew’orld. Gfrorer, Jahrb. d. H. i. Abth. pp. 332-334. The 
Herrnhuters also called the Holy Spirit the mother of tlic Saviour. 
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Son the Mother is indispensable; the heart of the Son is 
the heart of the Mother. Why did God become man o«ly 
through woman ? Could not the Almighty have appeared 
as a man amongst men in another manner—immediately? 
Why did the Son betake hiiyself to the bosom of the 
Mother?* For what other reason than because the Son is 
the yearning after the Mother, because his womanly, tender 
heart found a corresponding expression only in a feminine 
body ? It is true that the Son, as a natural man, dwells 
only temporarily in the shrine of this body, but thg impres¬ 
sions which he here receives are inextinguisuable; the 
Mother is never out of the mind and heart of the Son. If 
then the worsliip of the Son of God is no idolatry, the 
worship of the Mother of God is no idolatry. If herein 
we perceive the love of God to us, that he gave us his 
only-begotten Son, i.e., that which was dearest to him, for 
our salvation,—we can perceive this love still better when 
we find in God the beating of a mother’s lieart. The highest 
and deepest love is the niotlier’s love. The father consoles 
himself for the loss of his son; he has a stoical principle 
within him. The mother, on the contrary, is inconsolable; 
she is the sorrowing element, that which cannot be indem¬ 
nified—the true in love. 

Where faith in tlie Mother of God sinks, there also sinks 
faith in the Son of God, and in God as the Father. The 
Father is a truth only where the Mother is a truth. Love 
is in and by itself essentially feminine in its nature. The 
belief in the love of God is the belief in the feminine prin¬ 
ciple as divine.* Love apart from living nature is an 
anomaly, a phantom. Behold in love the ho^ necessity 
and depth of Nature ! 

Protestantism has set aside the Mother of God; but this 
deposition of woman has been severely avenged.f The 
arms which it has used against the Mother of (>od have 
turned against itself, against the Son of God, against the 
whole Trinity. He who has once offered up the Mother of 

* “ For it could not have been difficult or impossible to God to bring his 
Son into the world without a mother ; but it was his will to use the 
woman for that end.”—Luther (Th. ii. p. 348). 

t In the Concordienbuch, Erkliir. Art. 8, and in the Apol. of the Augs¬ 
burg Confession, Mary is nevertheless still called the Blessed Virgin, who 
was truly the Mother of God, and yet remained a virgin,”—“ worthy of all 
honour.’^ 
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God to the understanding, is not far from sacrificing the 
mystery of the Son of God as an anthropomorphism. The 
anthropomorphism is certainly veiled when the feminine 
being is excluded, but only veiled—not removed. It is 
true that Protestantism liad no need of the heavenly bride, 
because it received with open arms the earthly bride. But 
for that very reason it ought to have been consequent and 
courageous enough to give up not only the Mother, but the 
Son and the Father. Only he wh§ has no earthly parents 
needs he|venly ones. The triune God is the God of Catholi¬ 
cism ; he h&s a profounTl, heartfelt, necessary, truly religious 
significance, only in antithesis to the negation of all sub¬ 
stantial bonds, in antithesis to the life of the anchorite, the 
monk, and the nun.* The triune God has a substantial 
meaning only where there is an abstraction from the sub¬ 
stance of real life. The more empty life is, the fuller, the 
more concrete is God. The impoverishing of the real world 
and the enriching of God is one act. Only the poor man 
has a rich God. God springs out of the feeling of a want; 
what man is in need of, whether this be a definite and 
therefore conscious, or an unconscious need,—that is God. 
Thus the disconsolate feeling of a void, of loneliness, needed 
a God i^ whom there is society, a union of beings fervently 
loving each other. 

Here we have the true explanation of the fact that the 
Trinity has in modern times lost first its practical, and ulti¬ 
mately its theoretical significance. 

* Sit monaclius quasi Melchisedec sine patre, sine matre, sine {;enea- 
logia: neqifc patrem sibi vocet super terrain. Imo sic existimet, quasi ipse 
sit solusiet Deus. (Specul. Monach. Pseudo-Bernard.) Melchisedec . . . 
refertur ad exemplum, ut tanquam sine patre et sine matre sacerdos esse 
debeat.^^-^Ambrosius. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE LOGOS AND DIVINE IMAGE. 

The essential significance of the Trinity is, however, concen¬ 
trated in the idea of the tecond Person. The warm interest 
of Christians in the Trinity has been, in the main, only an 
interest in the Son of God.* The^ fierce contention con¬ 
cerning the Homousios and Homoiousios was not an empty 
one, although it turned upon a letter. The point in question 
was the co-equality and divine dignity of the second Person, 
and therefore the honour of the Christian religion itself; for 
its essentiiil, characteristic object is the second Person ; and 
that which is essentially the object of a religion is truly, 
essentially its God. The real God of any religion is the 
so-called Kediator, because he alone is the immediate object 
of religion. He who, instead of applying to God, applies to 
a saint, does so only on the assumption that the saint has 
all power with God, that what he prays for, i.e., wishes and 
wills, God readily perforins; that thus God is entirely in 
the hands of the saint. Supplication is the means, under 
the guise of humility and submission, of exercising one’s 
power and superiority over another being. That to which 
my mind first turns is also, in truth, the first being to me. 
I turn to the saint, not because the saint is dependent on 
God, but because God is dependent on the saint? because 
God is determined and ruled by the prayers,, i.e., hy the 
wish or heart of the saint. The distinctions which the 
Catholic theologians made between latreia, doulia, and 
hyperdmdia, are absurd, groundless sojjhisms. The God in 
the background of the Mediator is only an abstract, inert 
conception, the conception or idea of the Godhea.d in 
general; and it is not to reconcile us with this idea, but to 
remove it to a distance, to negative it, because it ’s no 

* ‘‘Negas ergo Deiim, si non omnia filio, quoe Dei sunt, deferentur.”— 
Ambrosius de Fide ad Gratianiim, 1 . iii. c. 7. On the same ground the 
Latin Church adhered so tenaciously to the dogma that the Holy Spirit 
proceeded not from the Father alone, as the Greek Church maintained, but 
from the Son also. See on this subject J. G. Walchii, Hist. Contr. Gr. et 
Lat. de Proc. Spir. S. Jenae, 1751. 
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object for religion, that the Mediator interposes.^ God 
abave' the Mediator is nothing else than the cold under¬ 
standing above the heart, like Fate above the Olympic gods. 

Man, as an emotional ^yid sensuous being, is governed and 
made happy only by imagies, by . sensible representations. 
Mind presenting itself as at once type-creating, emotional, 
and sensuous, is the imagination. The second Person in 
God, who is in truth the first person in religion, is the 
nature of the imagination made objective. The definitions 
of the sicOnd Person are principally images or symbols; 
and these images do not proceed from man's incapability of 
conceiving the object otherwise than symbolically,—which 
is an altogether false interpretation,—but the thing cannot 
be conceived otherwise than symbolically because the thing 
itself is a symbol or imago. Tlio Son is, therefore, expressly 
called the Image of God; his essence is tliat he is an image 
—the representation of God, the visible glory of the invi¬ 
sible God. The Son is the satisfaction of the need for mental 
images, the nature of the imaginative activity in man 
made objective as an absolute, divine activity. Man makes 
to himself an imago of God, i.e., he converts the abstract 
being of the reason, the being of the thinking power, into 
an obje^ of - sense or imagination.f But lie places this 
image in God himself, because his want would not be satis¬ 
fied if he did not regard this image as an objective reality, 
if it were nothing more for him than a subjective image, 
separate from God,—a mere figment devised by man. And 
it is in fact no devised, no arbitrary image ; for it expresses 
the necessity of the imagination, the necessity of affirming the 
imagination ^is a divine power. The Son is the reflected splen¬ 
dour of, the imagination, the image dearest to the heart; but 
for the very reason that he is only an object of the imagina¬ 
tion, h5 is only the nature of the imagination made objective.^ 

* This is expressed very significantly in the Incarnation. God renounces, 
denies* his majesty, power, and affinity, in order to become a man ; i.c., 
man denies the God who is not himself a man, and only affirms the God Who 
affirmsbmah. Exinanivit, says St. Bernard, majestate et 'potentia^ von bonitate 
€f viiserkordia. That which cannot be renounced, cannot be denied, is thus 
the Divine goodness and mercy, t.c., the self-affirmation of the human heart. 

f It is obvious that the Image of God has also another signification, 
namely, that the personal, visible man is God liimself. But here the image 
is considered simply as an image. 

X Let the reader only consider, for example, the Transfiguration, the 
Resurrection, and the Ascension of Christ. 
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It is clear IVom Lliis how hliiidetl by prejudice dogmatic 
spiiCiilatioii is, when, ciitinily overlooking the inward genoBis 
of the 8ori of God as the linage of God, it demonstrate's the 
Sou as a metaphysical r/cv, as an deject of thought, whereas 
the Son is a declension, a fallinjf ofl' from the metaphysioal 
idea of the Godliead ;—a falling off, however, wliich religion 
naturally jilaces in God himself, in order to justify it, and not 
to feel it as a falling ofl’ The Son is the chief and ultimate 
princi})le of irnage-worslrtj), for he is the image of God; and 
the image necessarily takes the place of the thing. The adora¬ 
tion of the saint in his image is the adoration of' the image 
as the saint. Whenever the image is tlie essential expression, 
the organ of religion, there also it is the esscmce of religion. 

The ('ouncil of Nice adduced, anmngst other grounds for 
the religious us(‘ (d‘ imag(;s, the authority of Gregory of 
Nyssa, who said that he could never look at an image 
which repn'sented the sacrilice of Isaac without being 
moved to tc*ars, bcuaiuse it so vividly brouglit before liim 
that (Went in sacred liisiory. Ihit tin* (dlect of tlu^ lepre- 
S(mt(*d ol)jcct is not the (dlect of the object as such, but the 
effect of tin* representation. J'he holy ol)jcct is simply the 
lia/e of holiness in whi(di the imago veils its mysUuious 
power. The religious object is only a pretext, by ifcM*ans of 
which art or imagination can (‘xercise its dominion over 
men unhindered. For the religious consciousness, it is 
true, the sacred mess of the image is associated, and iieces* 
sarily so, only with the sa(U*edness of the object; hut the 
religious cousciousiurss is not the measure of truth. Indeed, 
the (duirch itself, while insisting on tlie distinction between 
the image and the ol»Ject of the image, and denying that tlie 
worship is paid to tlie image, has at the same time made at 
least au indire(‘l admission of the truth, by itself declaring 
the sacrediu'ss of the image.* 

Hut the ultimate, liighest principle of image-worsliip is 
the worship of the Image of God in (Jod. The Son, who is 
the “ brightness of his glory, the express image of his 
person,’’ is the entrancing splendour of the imagination, 
which only manifests itself in visible images. Both to 
inward and outward contemplation tlie representation of 

* “ SiuTiUM imagin»*m Domini iiostri Cliristi et omnium Salvatoris 
Ktjuo honoro cum liliro Sjinctorum cvangeliorum udorari dccernimus . . . 
Dignum est enim ut , . . propter honorem qiii ad pririiupia refertur, 
ctiam dt^rivative imagines hoiionmtur et adorentur.”—(Jenor. Const. Cone. 
Tiii. Art, lo. Can. 3. 
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Christ, the Imaj^e of God, was tlie iningo of inia<:^cs. The 
iratigds of the saints are only optical multiplications of one 
and the same imai;e. The speculative deduction of tiu* 
Image of God is there^^re nothing nu>ro than an uncon¬ 
scious deduction and est:ft)lishing of image-worship: for 
the sanction of the principle is also tlie sanction of its 
necessary consequences; the sanction of the archetype is 
the sanction of its semhlance. If (hxl lias an image of 
himself, why should not I have an^image of God I If God 
loves his Image as hin^selt, why slioiild not I also love the 
Image of clod as I love (Jod himself If the lmag(' of 
God is God himself, why should not llie iniagt* of the saint 
be the saint himself^ If it is no su])erstition to believe 
that the image which God mak(‘s of himself is no image, 
no mere conception, but a sul)stan<*e, a ]x‘ison, why should 
it be a superstition to believe tliat the iniagn of the saint is 
the sensitive substanc'c of tlie saint? The linage* of (lod 
weeps and bleeds; why then should not tin; image; eif a 
saint also weep anel bhuMi ( l)e)i‘sthe‘ elistiin^tieui lie* in the* 
fact that the image of the saint is a prexluet of the; hanels 
Why, the hands eliel not make this image*, but the; niinel 
which animated the* hamls, the imagination ; and if God 
mak(*s mk image* of himself, that alse» is e»nly a jercxluet of tiu* 
imagination. (Jr (|e)es the distinction ])rocee el from this, that 
the Image* of Goel is produced by (;<m 1 hims(*lf, wlie*reas the 
image of the saint is made by another ? Why, the image* of 
the saint is also a produet e»f the saint himself: for he* appears 
to the artist; the artist oidy n*pi(‘seiits him as lie* appears. 

Connet'ted with the nature*of the* image; is ane)tlier eh;tinition 
of the*seeoi)|l Terson, mamely, that he; is the; Word of (Je»d. 

A will'd is an abstract image*, the imaginary thing, or, in 
so far as everything is ultimately an object of the tiiinking 
power* it js the iinaginexl thought : heme e* nn'ii, whe*n the*y 
know' the word, the name* fe>r a thing, fane;y tliat the*y kne>w 
the -thing also. Words are; a result ed the imagination. 
Sleepers wJio dream vividly and invalieis whe) are* deli- 
riousf .speak. The pow'er of .speech is a poetic talent. 
Brutes do not speak because tliey have no poetic faculty. 
Thought expresses itself only by images ; the pe^wer by 
which thought exjire.s.s<*.s itself is the imagination ; the 
imagination expressing itself is speech. Ho w'ho s]x*aks, 
lays under a sj>oIl, fa.scinates those to whom he sjx;aks; 
but the power of words is the power of the irnaginatioru 
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Therefore to the ancients, as children of the imagination, 
the Word was a being—a mysterious, magically powes-ful 
being. Even the Christians, and not only the vulgar among 
them, but also the learned, the ^Fathers of the Church, 
attached to the mere name, Christ, mysterious powers’of 
healing.* And in the present day the common people still 
believe that it is possible to bewitch men by mere words. 
Whence comes this ascription of imaginary influences to 
words ? Simply from this, that words themselves are only 
a result of the imagination, and lienee have ^he* effect of 
a narcotic on man, imprison him under the power of the 
imagination. Words possess a revolutionising force; words 
govern mankind. Words are held sacred; while the things 
of reason and truth are decried. 

The affirming or making objective of the nature of the 
imagination is therefore directly connected with the affirm¬ 
ing or making objective of the nature of speech, of the word. 
Man has not only an instinct, an internal necessity, which 
impels him to think, to perceive, to imagine; he lias also 
the impulse to speak, to utter, impart his thoughts. A 
divine impulse this—a divine power, the power of words. 
The word is the imaged, revealed, radiating, lustrous, en¬ 
lightening thought. The word is the light of tifs world. 
The word guides to all truth, unfolds all mysteries, reveals 
the unseen, makes present the past and the future, defines 
the infinite, perpetuates the transient. Men pass away, the 
word remains; the word is life and truth. All power is 
given to the word: the word makes the blind see and the 
lame walk, heals the sick, and brings the dead tio life;— 
the word works miracles, and the only rational mllracles. 
The word is the gospel, the paraclete of mankind. To con¬ 
vince thyself of the divine nature of speech, imagine thyself 
alone and forsaken, yet acquainted witli language; and 
imagine thyself further hearing for the first time the word 
of a human being: would not tliis word seem to thee an¬ 
gelic ? would it not sound like the voice of God, himself, 
like heavenly music ? Words are not really less rich, less 
pregnant than music, though music seems to say more, and 
appeal's deeper and richer than words, for this reason simply, 
that it is invested with that prepossession, that illusion. 

* “ Tanta certe vis nomini Jesu inest contra daemones, ut nonnunquam 
etiam a mails nominatiim sit effica.?.”—Origenes adv. Celsum, 1. i.; seeafsp 
1 . iii. 
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The word has power to redeem, to reconcile, to bless, to 
msdi’e'free. The sins which we confess are forgiven us by- 
virtue of the divine power of the word. The dying man 
who gives forth in speech his long-concealed sins departs 
reconciled. The forgiveness of sins lies in the confession 
of sins. The sorrows which we confide to our friend are 
already half healed. Whenever we speak of a subject, the 
passions which it lias excited in us are allayed ; we see more 
clearly ; the object of anger, of vexation, of sorrow, appears 
to us in^ light in whigh we perceive the unworthiness of 
those passions. If we are in darkness and doubt on any 
matter, we need only speak of it;—often in the very moment 
in which we open our lips to consult a friend, the doubts and 
difficulties disappear. The word makes man free. He who 
cannot express himself is a slave. Hence, excessive pas¬ 
sion, excessive joy, excessive grief, are speechless. To speak 
is an act of freedom; the w^ord is freedom. Justly therefore 
is language held to be the root of culture; where language 
is cultivated,man is cultivated. The barbarism of the Middle 
Ages disappeared before the revival of language. 

As we can conceive nothing else as a Divine Being than 
the Eational which we think, the Good which we love, the 
BeautifTjl which we perceive; so we know no higher spiri¬ 
tually operative power and expression of power than the 
power of the Word.* God is the sum of all reality. All 
that man feels or knows as a reality he must place in God 
or regard as God. Religion must therefore be conscious of 
the power of the word as a divine power. The Word of God 
is the ditinity of the word, as it becomes an object to man 
■within'the sphere of religion,—the true nature of the human 
word. "The Word of God is supposed to be distinguished 
from the human word in that it is no transient breath, but 
an imp'arted being. But does not the word of man also con¬ 
tain the being of man, his imparted self,—at least when it 
is a true word ? Thus religion takes the appearance of the 
human -yord for its essence; hence it necessarily conceives 
the ttue nature of the Word to be a special being, distinct 
from the human word. 

* “God reveals himself to us, as the Speaker, who has, in himself, an 
eternal uncreated Word, whereby he created the world and all things, with 
slight labour, namely, with speech, so that to God it is not more difficult to 
create than it is to us to name.”—Luther, Th. i. p. 302. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE COSMOGONICAL PRINCIPLE IN GOD. 

The second Person, as God revealing, manifesting, declaring 
himself (Deus se dicit), is the woEd-creating ‘principle in 
God. But this means nothin" else than that the second 

o 

Person is intermediate between the iioumenal nature of 
God and the phenomenal nature of the world, that he is the 
divine principle of the finite, of that which is distinguished 
from God. The second Person as begotten, as not d se, not 
existing of himself, has the fundamental condition of the 
finite in himself.* But at the same time, he is not yet a 
real finite Being, posited out of God ; on the contrary, he is 
still identical with God,—as identical as the son is with 
the father, the son being indeed another person, but still 
of like nature with the father. The second Person, there¬ 
fore, does not represent to us the pure idea of the Godhead, 
but neither does he represent the pure idea of liumanity, 
or of reality in general : he is an intermediate Being be¬ 
tween the two opposites. The opposition of the noumenal or 
invisible divine nature and the phenomenal or visible nature 
of the world, is, however, nothing else than the opposition 
between the nature of abstraction and the nature of per¬ 
ception ; but that which connects abstraction with percep¬ 
tion is the imagination; consequently, the transition from 
God to the world by means of the second Person* is only 
the form in which religion makes objective the transition 
from abstraction to perception by means of the ifnagination. 
It is the imagination alone by which man neutralises the 
opposition between God and the world. All religious cos¬ 
mogonies are products of the imagination. Every Jbeing, 
intermediate between God and the world, let it be defined 

* “ Hylarius ... Si quis innascibilem et sine initio dicat filium, quasi 
duo sine principio et duo innascibilia, et duo innata dicens, duos faciat 
Deos, anathema sit. Caput autem quod eat principium Christi, Deus. . . . 
Filium innascibilem confiteri impiissimum est.”—Petrus Lomb. Sent. L i. 
dist. 31, c. 4. 
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how it may, is a being of the imagination. The psychological 
truth and necessity which lies at the foundation of all these 
theogoiiies and cosmogonies is the truth and necessity of 
the imagination as a middle term between the abstract and 
concrete. And the task of philosophy in investigating this 
subject is to comprehend the relation of the imagination to 
the reason,—the genesis of the image by means of which an 
object of thought becomes an object of sense, of feeling. 

But the nature of the irnaginatilin is the complete, ex¬ 
haustive Ipruth of the cosmogonic principle, only where the 
antithesis oi God and the world expresses nothing but the 
indefinite antithesis of the noumenal, invisible, incompre¬ 
hensible being, God, and the visible, tangible existence of 
the world. If, on the other hand, the cosmogonic being is 
conceived and expressed abstractly, as is the case in religious 
speculation, we have also to recognise a more abstract psy¬ 
chological truth as its foundation. 

The world is not God; it is other than God, the opposite 
of God, or at least that which is different from God. But 
that which is different from God cannot have come im¬ 
mediately from God, but only from a distinction of God in 
God. The second Person is God distinguishing himself 
from himsfilf in himself, setting himself opposite to himself, 
hence being an object to himself. The self-distinguishing 
of God from himself is the ground of that which is different 
from himself, and thus self-consciousness is the origin of the 
world. God first thinks the world in thinking himself: to 
think oneself is to beget oneself, to think the world is to 
create the^world. Begetting precedes creating. The idea 
of the production of the world, of another being who is 
not God, .is attained through the idea of the production of 
another being who is like God. 

This cosinogonical process is nothing else than the mystic 
paraphrase of a psychological process, nothing else than the 
unity of consciousness and self-consciousness made objec¬ 
tive. God thinks himself:—thus he is self-conscious. God 
is self-consciousness posited as an object, as a being; but 
inasmuch as he knows himself, thinks himself, he also 
thinks another than himself; for to know oneself is to 
distinguish oneself from another, whether this be a possible, 
merely conceptional, or a real being. Thus the world—at 
least the possibility, the idea of the world—is posited with 

F 
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coDSciousness, or rather conveyed in it. The Son, i,e,y God 
thought by himself, objective to himself, the original reflec¬ 
tion of God, the other God, is the principle of creation. The 
truth which lies at the foundation of this is the nature of man: 
the identity of his self-consciousness with his consciousness 
of another who is identical with himself, and of another 
who- is not identical with himself. And the second, the 
other wlio is of like nature, is necessarily the middle term 
between the first and tnird. The idea of another in general, 
of one who is essentially different from me, arises-to me first 
through the idea of one who is essentially like’me. 

Consciousness of the world is the consciousness of my 
limitation : if I knew nothing of a world, I should know 
nothing of limits ; but the consciousness of my limitation 
stands in contradiction with the impulse of my egoism 
towards unliraitedness. Thus from egoism conceived as 
absolute (God is the absolute Self) I cannot pass imme¬ 
diately to its opposite; I must introduce, prelude, mode¬ 
rate this contradiction by the consciousness of a being who 
is indeed another, and in so far gives me the perception 
of my limitation, but in such a way as at the same time 
to affirm my own nature, make my nature objective to me. 
The consciousness of the world is a humiliating conscious- 
ness; the creation was an ‘'act of humility;'’ but the first 
stone against which the pride of egoism stumbles is the 
thoUy the alter ego. The ego first steels its glance in the eye 
of a tlioiL before it endures the contemplation of a being 
which does not reflect its own image. My fellow-man is 
the bond between me and the world. I am, "and I feel 
myself, dependent on the world, because I fir^t fed myself 
dependent on other men. If I did not need man^ I should 
not need the world. I reconcile myself with the world only 
through my fellow-man. Without other men, the world 
would be for me not only dead and empty, but meaningless. 
Only through his fellow does man become clear to himself 
and self-conscious; but only when I am clear to myself 
does the world become clear to me. A man existing 
absolutely alone would lose himself without any sense of 
his individuality in the ocean of Nature; he would neither 
comprehend himself as man nor Nature as Nature. The 
first object of man is man. The sense of Nature, which 
opens to us the consciousness of the world as a world, is a 
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later, product; for it first arises through the distinction'of 
mafi from himself. The natural philosophers of Greece were 
preceded by the so-called seven Sages, whose wisdom had 
immediate reference to lAirgan life only. 

The ego, then, attains to consciousness of the world through 
consciousness of the i/mw. Thus man is the God of man. That 
he is, he has to thank Nature; that he is man, he has to 
thank man; spiritually as well as ]^ysically lie can achieve 
nothing without his fellow-man. Four hands can do more 
than two, b«it also fou»eyes can see more than two. And 
this combined power is distinguished not only in quantity 
but also in quality from that which is solitary. In isolation 
human power is limited, in combination it is infinite. The 
knowledge of a single man is limited, but reason, science, is 
unlimited, for it is a common act of mankind; and it is so, 
not only because innumerable men co-operate in the con¬ 
struction of science, but also in the more profound sense, 
that the scientific genius of a particular age comprehends 
in itself the thinking powers of the preceding age, though 
it modifies them in accordance witli its own special charac¬ 
ter. Wit, acumen, imagination, feeling as distinguished 
from sensation, reason as a subjective faculty,—all these 
so-callecf*powers of the soul are powers of humanity, not 
of man as an individual; they are products of culture, pro¬ 
ducts of human society. Only where man has contact and 
friction with his fellow-man are wit and sagacity kindled; 
hence there is more wit in the town than in the country, 
more in great towns than in small ones. Only where man 
suns apd warms himself in the proximity of man arise 
feeling and imagination. Love, which requires mutuality, ' 
is the sf)ring of poetry; and only where man communicates 
with man, only in speech, a social act, awakes reason. To 
ask a question and to answer are the first acts of thought. 
Thought originally demands two. It is not until man has 
reached an advanced stage of culture that he can double 
himsrff, 60 as to play the part of another within himself. 
To think and to speak are therefore, with all ancient and 
sensuous nations, identical; they think only in speaking; 
their thought is only conversation. The common people, 
i.e., people in whom the power of abstraction has not been 
developed, are still incapable of understanding what is writ¬ 
ten if they do not read it audibly, if they do not pronounce 
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what they read. In this point of view Hobbes correctly 
enough derives the understanding of man from his ears ^ 

Reduced to abstract logical categories, the creative prin¬ 
ciple in God expresses nothing further than the tautolo¬ 
gical proposition; the different can only proceed from a 
principle of difference, not from a simple being. Howeve? 
the Christian philosophers and theologians insisted on the 
creation of the world out of nothing, they were unable 
altogether to evade the old axiom—Nothing comes from 
nothing,” because it expresses a lay" of thought ^It is true 
that they supposed no real matter as the principle of the 
diversity of material things, but they made the divine 
understanding (and the Son is the wisdom, the science, the 
understanding of the Father)—as that which comprehends 
within itself all things as spiritual matter —the principle of 
real matter. The distinction between the heathen eternity 
of matter and the Christian creation in this respect is only 
that the heathens ascribed to the world a real, objective 
eternity, whereas the Christians gave it an invisible, imma¬ 
terial eternity. Things were before they existed positively, 
—not, indeed, as an object of sense, but of the subjective 
understanding. The Christians, whose principle is that of 
absolute subjectivity, conceive all things as effected only 
through this principle. The matter posited by their subjec¬ 
tive thought, conceptional, subjective matter, is therefore to 
them the first matter,—far more excellent than real, objective 
matter. Nevertheless, this distinction is only a distinction 
in the mode of existence. The world is eternal in God. 
Or did it spring up in him as a sudden idea, a caprice ? 
Certainly man can conceive this too; but, in doind so, he 
deifies nothing but his own irrationality. If, on the con¬ 
trary, I abide by reason, I can only derive the world from its 
essence, its idea, i.e.y one mode of its existence fioni another 
mode; in other words, I can derive the world only from 
itself. The world has its basis in itself, as has everything in 
the world which has a claim to the name of speqies. The 
differentia specifica, the peculiar character, that by which a 
given being is what it is, is always in the ordinary sense inex¬ 
plicable, undeducible, is through itself, has its cause in itself. 

The distinction between the world and God as the creator 
of the world is therefore only a formal one. The nature of 
‘God—for the divine understanding, that which comprehends 
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within itself all things, is the divine nature itself; hence 
(rod, inasmuch as he thinks and knows himself, thinks and 
knows at the same time the world and all things—the 
nature of God is nothir/g ^Ise than the abstract, tliougM 
naiure of the world ; the nature of the world nothing else 
than the real, concrete, perceptible nature of God. Hence 
creation is nothing more than a formal act; for that which, 
before the creation, was an object cjJ thought, of the undeiv 
standing, is. by creation simply made an object of sense, its 
ideal con*l;eMts continuiag the same; although it remains 
absolutely inexplicable how a real material thing can spring 
out of a pure thought.* 

So it is with plurality and difference—if we redixce the 
world- to these abstract categories—in opposition to the 
unity and identity of the Divine nature. Keal difference 
can be derived only from a being which has a principle of 
difference in itself. But I posit difference in the original 
being, because I have originally found difference as a positive 
reality. Wherever difference is in itself notliing, there also 
Jio difference is conceived in the principle of things. I posit 
difference as an essential category, as a truth, where I derive 
it from the original being, and vice versd: the two proposi¬ 
tions are*Identical. The rational expression is this : Differ¬ 
ence lies as necessarily in the reason as identity. 

But as difference is a positive condition of the reason, I 
cannot deduce it without presupposing it; I cannot explain 
it except by itself, because it is an original, self-luminous, 
self-attesting reality. Through what means arises the 
world, that which is distinguished from God ? through the 
distinguishing of God from himself in himself. God thinks 
himself,'he is an object to liimself; he distinguishes himself 
from himself. Hence this distinction, the world, arises 
only from a distinction of another kind, the external dis¬ 
tinction from an internal one, the static distinction from a 
dynamic one,—from an act of distinction : thus I establish 
differencs only through itself, i.e., it is an original concept, 
a ne plus ultra of my thought, a law, a necessity, a truth. 
The last distinction that I can think is the distinction of a 
being from and in itself. The distinction of one being from 

* It is therefore mere self-delusion to suppose that the liypothesis of a 
creation explains the existence of the world. 
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another io self-evident, is already implied in their existencoi 
is a palpahle truth: they are two. But 1 first esiahlish 
difference for thought when I discern it in one and tlip 
sane being, when I unite it v:th the law of identity, 
Herein lies the ultimate truth of difference, The cosiliot 
gonic principle in God, reduced to its last elements, is 
nothing else than the act of ihonght in its simplest forms 
made objective. If I remove difference from God, he gives 
me no material lor thonght; he ceases to be an object of 
thought; for difference is an essen'ial principle of thonght. 
And if I consequently place difference in God, what else do 
I establish, what else do I mate an object, than the truth 
and necessity of this principle of thonght! 
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CHAFTER IX. 

THE MYSTERY OF MYSTICISM, OB OF NATURE IN GOD. 

»» 

iNTERESTyiG material for the criticism of cosmogonic and 
theogonic fahcies is furnished in the doctrine—revived by 
Schelling and drawn from Jacob Bbhme—of eternal Nature 
in God. 

God is pure spirit, clear self-consciousness, moral person¬ 
ality ; ■ Nature, on the contrary, is, at least partially, confused, 
dark, desolate, immoral, or to say no more, unmoral. But 
it is self-contradictory that the impure should proceed from 
the pure, darkness from light. How then can we remove 
these obvious difficulties in the way of assigning a divine 
origin to Nature ? Only by positing this impurity, this dark¬ 
ness in God, by distinguishing in God himself a principle 
of light and a principle of darkness. In other words, we 
can only,^explain the origin of darkness by renouncing 
the idea of origin, and presupposing darkness as existing 
from the beginning.* 

But that which is dark in Nature is the irrational, the 
material. Nature strictly, as distinguished from intelligence. 
Hence the simple meaning of this doctrine is, that Nature, 
Matter, cannot be explained as a result of intelligence ; on 
the contrary^ it is the basis of intelligence, the basis of 
personajity, without itself having any basis ; spirit without 
Nature is an unreal abstraction; consciousness develops 
itself only out of Nature. But this materialistic doctrine 
is veiled in a mystical yet attractive obscurity, inasmuch as 
it is not expressed in the clear, simple language of reason, 
but emphatically enunciated in that consecrated word of 
the emotions—God. If the light in God springs out of the 

* It is beside our purpose to criticise this crass mystical theory. We 
merely remark here, that darkness can be explained only when it is derived 
froip light ; that the derivation of the darkness in Nature from light appears 
an impossibility only when it is not perceived that even in' darkness there 
is a residue of light, that the darkness in Nature is not an absolute, but a 
modified darkness, tempered by light. 
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darkness in God, this is only because it is involved in the 
idea of light in general, that it illuminates darkness, cthus 
presupposing darkness, not making it. If then God is once 
subjected to a general law,—as he must necessarily be un¬ 
less he be made the arena of ceanict for the most senseless 
notions,—if self-consciousness in God as well as in itself, 
as in general, is evolved from a principle in Nature, why 
is not this natural principle abstracted from God ? That 
which is a law of consciousness in itself is a law for 
the consciousness of every personal being, whether man, 
angel, demon, God, or whatever '‘else tliou mayest con¬ 
ceive to thyself as a being. To what then, seen in their 
true light, do the two principles in God reduce themselves ? 
The one to Nature, at least to Nature as it exists in the 
conception, abstracted from its reality; the other to mind, 
consciousness, personality. The one half, the reverse side, 
thou dost not name God, but only the obverse side, on 
which he presents to thee mind, consciousness: thus his 
specific essence, that whereby he is .God, is mind, intelli¬ 
gence, consciousness. Why then dost thou make that 
which is properly the subject in God as God, i.e., as mind, 
into a mere j)redicate, as if God existed as God apart from 
mind, from consciousness ? Why, but because,,thou art 
enslaved by mystical religious speculation, because the 
primary principle in thee is the imagination, thought being 
only secondary and serving but to throw into formulae the 
products of the imagination,—because thou feelest at ease 
and at home only in the deceptive twilight of mysticism, 

■ Mysticism is deuteroscopy—a fabrication of phrases 
having a double meaning. The mystic spe^culates con¬ 
cerning the essence of Nature or of man, but under, and 
by means of, the supposition that he is speculating con¬ 
cerning another, a personal being, distinct from both. The 
mystic has the same objects as the plain, self-conscious, 
thinker ; but the real object is regarded by the mystic, not 
ds itself, but as an imaginary being, and hence the imagi- 
naVy. object is to him the real object. Thus here, in the 
mystical doctrine of the two principles in God, the real 
object is pathology, the imaginary one, theology; i.e., 
pathology is converted into theology. There would be 
nothing to urge against this, if consciously real pathology 
'^vere recognised and expressed as theology; indeed,^ it is 
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precisely our task to show that theology is nothing else 
thMi an unconscious, esoteric pathology, anthropology, and 
psycliology, and that therefore real anthropology, real patho¬ 
logy, and real psychology liave far more claim to the name 
of'theology than has theoldgy itself, because this is nothing 
more than an imaginary psychology and anthropology. 
But this doctrine or theory is supposed—and for this reason 
it is mystical and fantastic—to be not patliology, but theo- 
Idgy, in the old or ordinary sense •‘of the word; it is sup¬ 
posed tlmt'jve have her^ unfolded to us the life of a Being 
distinct from us, while nevertheless it is only our own nature 
which is unfolded, though at the same time again shut up 
from us by the fact that this nature is represented as inher¬ 
ing in another being. The mystic philosopher supposes 
that in God, not in us human individuals,—that would be 
far too trivial a truth,—reason first appears after the Passion 
of Nature;—that not man, but God, Inas wrestled himself oiit 
of the obscurity of confused feelings and impulses into the 
clearness of knowledge ; that not in our subjective, limited 
mode of conception, but in God himself, the nervous tremors 
of darkness precede the jo3’ful consciousness of light; in 
short, he supposes that his theory presents not a history of 
human W’hroes, but a history of the develoimient, i.c., the 
throes of God—for developments (or transitions) are birth- 
struggles. But, alas! this supposition itself belongs only to 
the pathological element. 

If, therefore, the cosmogonic process presents to us the 
Light of the power of distinction as belonging to the divine 
essence ;*so, on the other hand, the Night or Nature in God 
represents tg us the Pensdes cov/uscs of Leibnitz as divine 
powers. But the Pensdes confuses —confused, obscure con¬ 
ceptions and thoughts, or more correctly images—represent 
the flesh, ipatter ;—a pure intelligence, separate from matter, 
has only clear, free thoughts, no obscure, i.e., fleshly ideas, 
no material images, exciting the imagination and setting the 
blood in commotion. The Niglit in God, therefore, implies 
nothing*else than this : God is not only a spiritual, but also 
a material, corporeal, fleshly being ; but as man is man, and 
receives his designation, in virtue not of his fleshly nature, 
but of his mind, so is it with God. 

. But the mystic philosopher expresses this only in obscure, 
mystical,indefinite, dissembling images. Instead of the rude. 
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but hence all the more precise and striking expression, 
it substitutes the equivocal, abstract words natufe ’ ajid 
ground. “ As nothing is before or out of God, he must' have 
the ground of his existence in hipiself. This all philoso¬ 
phies say, but they speak of this ground as a mere idea,, 
without making it something real. This ground of his 
existence which God has in himself, is not God considered 
absolutely, i.e., in so far as he exists ; it is only the ground 
of his existence. It ‘Is Nature—in God ; an existence 
inseparable from him, it is true, but still distihoS. Ana¬ 
logically (?), this relation may be illustrated by gravitation 
and light in Nature.” But this ground is the non-intelligent 
in God. “ That which is the commencement of an intelli¬ 
gence (in itself) cannot also be intelligent.” “ In the strict 
sense, intelligence is born of this unintelligent principle. 
Without this antecedent darkness there is no reality of the 
Creator.” “ With abstract ideas of God as actm purissimus, 
such as were laid down by the older philosophy, or such as 
the modern, out of anxiety to remove God far from Nature, 
is always reproducing, we can effect nothing. God is some¬ 
thing more real than a mere moral order of the world, and 
has quite another and a more living motive power in him¬ 
self than is ascribed to him by the jejune subtilty gf.abstract 
idealists. Idealism, if it has not a living realism as its 
basis, is as empty and abstract a system as that of Leibnitz 
or Spinoza, or as any other dogmatic system.” “ So long as 
the God of modern theism remains the simple, supposed 
purely essential, but in fact non-essential Being that all 
modern systems make him, so long as a real duality is not 
recogni.sed in God, and a limiting, negativing fr>rce, opposed 
to th^e expansive affirming force, so long will the denial of 
a personal God be scientific honesty.” “ All consciousness 
is concentration, is a gathering together, a collecting of one¬ 
self. This negativing force, by which a being turns back 
upon itself, is the true force of personality, the force of 
egoism.” “ How should there be a fear of God if there 
were no strength in him ? But that there should be some¬ 
thing in God which is mere force and strength cannot be 
held astonishing if only it be not maintained that he is this 
alone and nothing besides.”* 

* Schelling, Ueber das Wesen der Menschlichen Freiheit, 429, 432, 427, 
Denkmal Jacobi’s, s. 82, 97-99. . 
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But what then is force and strength which is merely such, 
if n( 5 t corporeal force and strength ? Dost thou know any 
\ power which stands at thy command, in distinction from the 
power of kindness and reason, besides muscular power ? If 
thoii canst effect nothing through kindness and the argu¬ 
ments of reason, force is what thou must take refuge in. 
But canst thou “ effect anything without strong arms and 
fists ? Is there known to tliee, in distinction from the 
power of the moral order of the wo*rld, another and more 
living mcfliv^ power'' th^in the lever of the criminal court ? 
Is not Nature without body also an “empty, abstract'' 
idea, a “jejune subtilty"? Is not the mystery of Nature 
the mystery of corporeality ? Is not the system of a 
“ living realism " the system of the organised body ? Is 
there, in general, any other force, the opposite of intelli¬ 
gence, than the force of flesh and blood,—any other strength 
of Nature than the strength of the fleshly impulses ? And 
the strongest of the impulses of Nature, is it not the sexual 
feeling ? Who does not remember the old proverb : “ Am- 
are ct sapere vix Deo competitV So that if we would 
posit in God a nature, an existence opposed to the light of 
intelligence,—can we tliink of a more living, a more real 
antithesft,«'than that of amarc and S(xpere, of spirit and flesh, 
of freedom and the sexual impulse ? 

Personality, individuality, consciousness, without Nature, 
is nothing; or, which is the same thing, an empty, unsub¬ 
stantial abstraction. But Nature, as has been shown and 
is obvious, is nothing without corporeality. The body 
alone is that negativing, limiting, concentrating, circum¬ 
scribing fore#, without which no personality is conceivable. 
Take away from thy personality its body, and thou takest 
away that which holds it together. The body is the basis, 
the subject* of personality. Only by the body is a real per¬ 
sonality distinguished from the imaginary one of a spectre; 
What* sort of abstract, vague, empty personalities sliould we 
be, if we Jiad not the property of impenetrability,—if in the 
same place, in tlie same form in which we are, others might 
stand at the same time ? Only by the exclusion of others 
from the space it occupies does personality prove itself to 
be real. But a body does not exist without flesh and blood. 
Flesh and blood is life, and life alone is corporeal reality# 
But flesh and blood is nothing without the oxygen of sexual 
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distinction. The distinction of sex is not superficial, or 
limited to certain parts of the body ; it is an essentig,! ©ne : 
it penetrates bones and marrow. The substance of man is 
manhood ; that of woman, womanihood. However spiritual 
and supersensual the man nJay be, he remains always 
a man; and it is the same with the woman. Hence per¬ 
sonality is nothing without distinction of sex; personality 
is essentially distinguished into masculine and feminine. 
Where there is no thou, there is no I; but the distinction 
between I and thou, the fundamental condition df all per¬ 
sonality, of all consciousness, is only real, living, ardent, 
when felt as the distinction between man and woman. 
The thou between man and woman has quite another 
sound than the monotonous tho^^ between friends. 

Nature in distinction from personality can signify nothing 
else than difference of sex. A personal being apart from 
Nature is nothing else than a being without sex, and con¬ 
versely. Nature is said to be predicated of God, “ in the 
sense in which it is said of a man that he is of a strong, 
healthy nature.” But what is more feeble, what more in¬ 
supportable, what more contrary to Nature, than a person 
without sex, or a person who in character, manners, or 
feelings denies sex ? What is virtue, the exwsBence of 
man as man ? Manhood. Of man as woman ? Woman¬ 
hood. But man exists only as man and woman. The 
strength, the healthiness of man consists therefore in 
this ; that as a woman, he be truly woman ; as man, truly 
man. Thou repudiatest “ the horror of all that is real, 
which supposes the spiritual to be polluted by contact 
with the real.” Itepudiate then, before all, tljy own horror 
for the distinction of sex. If God is not polluted by^Nature, 
neither is he polluted by being associated with the, idea of 
sex. In renouncing sex, thou renouncest thy v’^hole prin¬ 
ciple. Amoral God apart from Nature is without basis ; 
but the basis of morality is the distinction of sex. ‘Even 
the brute is capable of self-sacrificing love in virtue of the 
sexual distinction. All the glory of Nature, all its power, 
all its= wisdom and profundity, concentrates and individual¬ 
ises itself in distinction of sex. Why then dost thou shrink 
from naming the nature of God by its true name ? Evidently^ 
only because thou hast a general horror of things in their 
iruth and reality; because thou lookest at all things through 
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the deceptive vapours of mysticism. For this very reason 
thei», because JTature in God is only a delusive, unsub¬ 
stantial appearance, a fantastic ghost of Nature,—for it is 
based, as we have said, not on flesh and blood, not on areal 
ground,—this attempt to establish a personal God is once 
more a failure, and I, too, conclude with the words, “ The 
denial of a personal God will be scientific honesty : ”—and, 
I add, scientific truth, so long as it is not declared and shown 
in unequivocal terms, first a priori,*on speculative grounds, 
that fornl^ p^ace, corporeality, and sex do not contradict the 
idea of the Godhead; and secondly, d posteriori, —for the 
reality of a personal being is sustained only on empirical 
grounds,—what sort of form God has, where he exists,—in 
heaven,—and lastly, of what sex he is. 

Let the profound, speculative religious philosophers of 
Germany courageously shake off the embarrassing remnant 
of rationalism which yet clings to them, in flagrant contra¬ 
diction with their true character; and let them complete 
their system, by converting the mystical “potence” of 
Nature in God into a really powerful, generating God. 

The doctrine of Nature in God is borrowed from Jacob 
Bohme. • But in the original it has a far deeper and more 
interesting significance than in its second modernised and 
emasculated edition. Jacob Bohme has a profoundly reli¬ 
gious mind. Keligion is the centre of his life and thought. 
But at the same time, the significance 'vv'hich has been given 
to Nature in modern times—by the study of natural science, 
by Spinozism, materialism, empiricism—has taken posses¬ 
sion of^is reJigious sentiment. He has opened his senses 
to Nature, thrown a glance into her mysterious being; but 
it alari^s him, and he cannot harmonise this terror at Nature 
with his religious conceptions. “ When I looked into the 
great depths of this world, and at the sun and stars, also at 
the clouds, also at the rain and snow, and considered in 
my minc^ the whole creation of this world; then I found 
in all things evil and good, love and anger,—in unreason¬ 
ing things, such as wood, stone, earth, and the elements, as 
well as in rnen and beasts. . . . But because I found that 
in all things there was good and evil, in the elements as 
well as in the creatures, and that it goes, as well in the world 
with the godless as with the pious, also that the barbarous 
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nations possess the best lands, and have more prosperity than 
the godly; I was therefore altogether melancholy and ex¬ 
tremely troubled, and the Scriptures could not console me, 
though almost all well known to me; and therewith assuredly 
the devil was not idle, for he often thrust upon me heathenish 
thoughts, of which I will here be silent.” * But while his 
mind seized with fearful earnestness the dark side of Nature, 
which did not harmonise with the religious idea of a hea¬ 
venly Creator, he was on the other hand rapturously affec¬ 
ted by her resplendent aspects. Jacob Bohme Ifas a sense 
for Nature. He preconceives, nay, he feels the joys of the 
mineralogist, of the botanist, of the chemist—the joys of 
“ godless natural science.” He is enraptured by the splen¬ 
dour of jewels, the tones of metals, the hues and odours of 
plants, the beauty and gentleness of many animals. In another 
place, speaking of the revelation of God in the phenomena 
of light, the process by which “ there arises in the Godhead 
the wondroiis and beautiful structure of the heavens in 
various colours and kinds, and every spirit shows itself in its 
form specially,” he says, “ I can compare it with nothing but 
v/ith the noblest precious stones, such as the ruby, emerald, 
epidote, onyx, sapphire, diamond, jasper, hyacinth, amethyst, 
beryl, sardine, carbuncle, and the like.” Elsewhere: “But 
regarding the precious stones, such as the carbuncle, ruby, 
emerald, epidote, onyx, and the like, which are the very 
best, these have the very same origin—the flash of light in 
love. For that flash is born in tenderness, and is the heart 
in the centre of the Fountain-spirit, wherefore those stones 
also are mild, powerful, and lovely.” It is evident that 
Jacob Bohme had no bad taste in mineralogy*; that he had 
delight in flowers also, and consequently a faculty for 
botany, is proved by the following passages among, others: 
—“ The heavenly powers gave birth to heavenlj: joy-giving 
fruits and colours, to all sorts of trees and shrubs, where¬ 
upon grows the beauteous and lovely fruit of life': also 
there spring up in these powers all sorts of flowers -with 
beauteous heavenly colours and scents. Their taste is 
various, in each according to its quality and kind, altogether 
holy, divine, and joy-giving.” “If thou desirest to contem¬ 
plate the heavenly, divine pomp and glory, as they are, and 
to know what sort of products, pleasure, or joys there are 
* Kemhafter Auszng . . . J. Bohme : Amsterdam, 1718, p. 58. 
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•above: look diligently at this world, at the varieties of 
fruits and plants that grow upon the earth,—trees, slirubs, 
vegetables, roots, flowers, oils, wines, corn, and everytliing 
that is there, and that Uiy heart can search out. All this 
is an image of the heavenlf pomp.” * 

A despotic fiat could not suffice as an explanation of the 
origin of Nature to Jacob Bohme; Nature appealed too 
strongly to his senses, and lay too near his heart; hence 
he sought for a natural explanafton of Nature; but he 
necessarSy .found no ^ther ground of explanation than 
those qualities of Nature which made the strongest im¬ 
pression on him. Jacob Bohme—this is his essential 
character—is a mystical natural philosopher, a theosophic 
Vulcginist and Neptunist.f for according to him “ all things 
had their origin in fire and water.” Nature had fascinated 
Jacob’s religious sentiments,—not in vain did he receive 
his mystical light from the shining of tin utensils ; but the 
religious sentiment works only within itself; it lias not the 
force, not the courage, to press forward to the examination 
of things in their reality; it looks at all things tlirough the 
medium of religion, it sees all in God, i.r.,in the entrancing, 
soul-possessing splendour of the imagination, it sees all in 
images and as an image. But Nature affected his mind in 
an opposite manner; hence he must place this opposition 
in God himself,—for the supposition of two independently 
existing, opposite, original principles would have afflicted 
his religious sentiment;—he must distinguish in God him¬ 
self a gentle, beneficent element, and a fierce consuming one. 
Everythifig fiery, bitter, harsh, contracting, dark, cold, comes 
from a* divii^ harshness and bitterness ; everything mild, 
lustrous^ warming, tender, soft, yielding, from a mild, soft, 
luminous quality in God. “ Thus are the creatures on the 
earth, in t^e water, and in the air, each creature out of its 
own science, out of good and evil. ... As one sees before 
one’s eyes that there are good and evil creatures; as 
venomoug beasts and serpents from the centre of the nature 
of darkness, from the pow’er of the fierce quality, which 
only want to dwell in darkness, abiding in caves and hiding 

* L. c. pp. 480, 338, 340, 323. 

t The Philosophus teutonicus walked physically as well as mentally on 
volcanic ground. **The town of Gorlitz is paved throughout with pure 
basalt.”—Charpentier, Mineral. Geographic der Chursachsischen Lande, 
p. 19. 
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themselves from the sun. By each animars food and dwelling 
we see whence they have sprang, for every creature needs 
to dwell with its mother, and yearns after her, as is plain 
to the sight.” “ Gold, silver, precious stones, and all bright 
metal, has its origin in the light; which appeared before the 
times of anger,” &c. Everything which in the substance 
of this world is yielding, soft, and thin, is flowing, and 
gives itself forth, and the ground and origin of it is in the 
eternal Unity, for unity ever flows forth from itself; for 
in the nature of things not dense, as water and air, we can 
understand no susceptibility or pain, they being one in 
themselves* In short, heaven is as rich as the earth. 
Everything that is on this earth is in heaven,-)- all that is 
in Nature is in God. But in the latter it is divine, heavenly; 
in the former, earthly, visible, external, material, but yet 
the same.” When I write of trees, shrubs and fruits, thou 
must not understand me of earthly things, such as are in 
this world ; for it is not my meaning that in heaven there 
grows a dead, hard, wooden tree, or a stone of earthly 
qualities. No: my meaning is heavenly and spiritual, but 
yet truthful and literal; thus, I mean no other things than 
wliat I write in tlie letters of the alpliabet; ” i.e., in heaven 
there are the same trees and flowers, but the trees^in heaven 
are the trees which bloom and exhale in my imagination, 
without making coarse material impressions upon me; the 
trees on eartli are the trees which I perceive through my 
senses. The distinction is the distinction between imagina¬ 
tion and perception. “ It is not my undertaking,” says 
Jacob Bohme himself, ''to describe the course of all stars, 
their place and name, or how they have yea^dy their con¬ 
junction or opposition, or quadrate, or the like,—what they 
do yearly and hourly,—which through long years has been 
discovered by wise, skilful, ingenious men, by di^ligent con¬ 
templation and observation, and deep thought and calcula¬ 
tion. I have not learned and studied these things, and 
leave scholars to treat of them, but my undertaking is to 

* L. c. pp. 468, 617, 618. 

t According to Swedenborg, the angels in heaven have clothes and 
dwellings. “ Their dwellings aie altogether .such as the dwellings or houses 
on earth, but far more beautiful ; there are apartments, rooms, and sleeping 
chambers therein in great number, and entrance-courts, and round about 
gardens, flowers, meadows, and fields.'’ (E. v. S. Auserlesene Schriften, 

I Th. Frankf. a. M. 1776, p. 190, and 96.) Thus to the mystic this world 
is the other world ; but for that reason the other world is this world. 
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write according to the spirit and thought, not according to 
sight/' f 

The doctrine of Nature in God aims, by naturalism, to 
" establish theism, especially the theism which regards the 
Sup'reme Being as a personal being. But personal theism 
conceives God as a personal being, separate from all material 
things; it excludes from him all development, because that 
is nothing else than the self-separation of a being from 
circumstances and conditions which do not correspond to its 
true idea,^ And this doefjnot take place in God, because in 
liim beginning, end, middle, are not to be distinguished,— 
because he is at once what he is, is from tlie beginning what 
he is to be, what he can be; lie is the pure unity of exist¬ 
ence and essence, reality and idea, act and will. Dms 
simm Esse est. Herein theism accords with the essence of 
religion. All religions, however positive they may be, rest 
on abstraction; they are distinguislied only in that from 
which the abstraction is made. Even the Homeric gods, 
with all their living strength and likeness to man, are 
abstract forms; they have bodies, like men, but bodies from 
which the limitations and difficulties of the human body 
are eliminated. The idea of a divine being is essentially 
an abstracted, distilled idea. It is obvious that this 
abstraction is no arbitrary one, but is determined by the 
essential stand-point of man. As he is, as he thinks, so 
does he make his abstraction. 

The abstraction expresses a judgment,—an affirmative 
and a negative one at the same time, praise and blame. 
What man praises and approves, that is God to him ;t what 
he blames, condemns, is the non-divine. Eeligion is ^judg¬ 
ment. The most essential condition in religion—in the idea 
of the divine being—is accordingly the discrimination of 
the praisewgrthy from the blameworthy, of the perfect from 
the imperfect; in a word, of the positive from the negative. 
The cultus itself consists in nothing else than in the con¬ 
tinual renewal of the origin of religion—a solemnising of 
the critical discrimination between the divine and the non¬ 
divine. 

The Divine Being is the human being glorified by the 
* L. c. p. 339, p. 69. 

t “ Quidquid enim unus quisque super caitera colit: hoc illi Deus est.”— 
Origines Explan, in Epist. rauli ad Rom. c. 1 . 

G 
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deatli of abstraction; it is the departed spirit of man. In 
religion man frees himself from the limits of life ; 'he»hera 
lets fall what oppresses him, obstructs him, affects him 
repulsively; God is the self-ccnsciousness of man freed 
from all discordant elements; man feels himself free, happy, 
blessed in his religion, because he only here lives the life of 
genius, and keeps holiday. The basis of the divine idea lies 
for him outside of that idea itself; its truth lies in the prior 
judgment, in the fact tllat all which he excludes from God 
is previously judged by him to bQ non-divine,, and what is 
non-divine to be worthless, nothing. If he were to include 
the attaining of this idea in tlie idea itself, it would lose its 
most essential significance, its true value, its beatifying 
charm. The divine being is the pure subjectivity of man, 
freed from all else, from everything objective, having 
relation only to itself, enjoying only itself, reverencing only 
itself—his most subjective, his inmost self. The process of 
discrimination, the separating of the intelligent from tlie 
non-intelligent, of personality from Nature, of the perfect 
from the imperfect, necessarily therefore takes place in the 
subject, not in the object, and the idea of God lies not at the 
beginning but at the end of sensible e.xistence, of the world, 
of Nature. “ Where Nature ceases, God begins ” because 
God is the nejjlus ultra, the last limit of abstraction. That 
from which I can no longer abstract is God, the last thought 
which I am capable of grasping—the last, i.e., the highest. 
Id quo nihil majus cogitari 'potest, Deus est. That this Omega 
of sensible existence becomes an Alpha also, is easily com¬ 
prehensible ; but the essential point is, that he is file Omega. 
The Alpha is primarily a consequence ; because God is the 
last or highest, he is also the first. And this predicate— 
the first Being, has by no means immediately a cosmogonic 
significance, but only implies the highest rank. .The creation 
in the Mosaic religion has for its end to secure to Jehovah 
the predicate of the highest and first, the true and exclusive 
God in opposition to idols. ,, 

The effort to establish the personality of God through 
Nature has therefore at its foundation an illegitimate, pro¬ 
fane mingling of philosophy and religion, a complete absence 
of criticism and knowledge concerning the genesis of the 
personal God. Where personality is held the essential 
attribute of God, where it is said—an impersonal God is no 
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God; there personality is held to be in and by itself the 
highest and most real thing, there it is presupposed that 
everything which is not a person is dead, is nothing, that 
only personal existence h real, absolute existence, is life 
and' truth—but Nature is impersonal, and is therefore a 
trivial thing. The truth of personality rests only on the 
untruth of Nature. To j)redicate personality of God is 
nothing else than to declare personality as the absolute 
essence; but personality is only conceived in distinction, 
in abstra<AioTi from Nature. Certainly a merely personal 
God is an abstract God; but so he ought to be—that is 
involved in the idea of him ; for he is nothing else than the 
personal nature of man positing itself out of all connection 
with the world, making itself free from all dependence on 
nature. In the personality of God man consecrates the 
supernaturalness, immortality, independence, unlimitedness 
of his own personality. 

In general, the need of a personal God has its foundation 
in this, that only in the attribute of personality does the 
personal man meet with himself, find himself. Substance, 
pure spirit, mere reason, does not satisfy him, is too abstract 
for him, i.e., does not express himself, does not lead him 
back to IriiBiself. And man is content, happy, only when 
he is with himself, with his own nature. Hence, the more 
personal a man is, the stronger is his need of a personal 
God. The free, abstract thinker knows nothing higher than 
freedom; he does not need to attach it to a personal 
being; for him freedom in itself, as such, is a real positive 
thing. A mathematical, astronomical mind, a man of pure 
understanding;i an objective man, who is not shut up in 
himself, who feels free and happy only in tlie contemplation 
of objective rational relations, in the reason which lies in 
things in themselves—such a man will regard the substance 
of Spinoza, or some similar idea, as his highest being, and 
be full of antipathy towards a personal, i.e,, subjective God. 
Jacobi therefore was a classic philosopher, because (in this 
respect, at least) lie was consistent, he was at unity with 
himself; as was his God, so was his philosophy—personal, 
subjective. The personal God cannot be established other¬ 
wise than as he is established by Jacobi and his disciples. 
Personality is proved only in a personal manner. 

Personality may be, nay, must be, founded on a natural 
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basis; but this natural basis is attained only when I cease 
to grope in the darkness of mysticism, when I step forth 
into the clear daylight of real Nature, and exchange the idea 
of the personal God for the ide^ of personality in general. 
But into the idea of the personal God, the positive idea of 
whom is liberated, disembodied personality, released from 
the limiting force of Nature, to smuggle again this very 
Nature, is as perverse as if I were to mix Brunswick mum 
with the nectar of the I'^ods, in order to give the ethereal 
beverage a solid foundation. Certainly the ingiLdients of 
animal blood are not to be derived from the celestial juice 
which nourishes the gods. But the dower of sublimation 
arises only through the evaporation of matter; why, then, 
wilt thou mix with the sublimate that very matter from 
which thou hast disengaged it ? Certainly, the impersonal 
existence of Nature is not to be explained by the idea of 
personality; but where personality is a truth, or, rather, 
the absolute truth, Nature has no positive significance, and 
consequently no positive basis. The literal creation out of 
nothing is here the only sufficient ground of explanation; 
for it simply says this: Nature is nothing;—and this 
precisely expresses the significance which Nature has for 
absolute personality. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

THE MYSTERY OF PROVIDENCE, AND CREATION OUT OF 

NOTHING. • 

Creation is the spoken Vord of God; tlie creative, cosmo¬ 
gonic fiat is the tacit word, identical with the thought. To 
speak is an act of the will; thus, creation is a product of 
the Will: as in the Word of God man affirms tlie divinity 
of the human word, so in creation lie affirms the divinity 
of the Will: not, however, the will of the reason, but the 
will of the imagination—the absolutely subjective, unlimited 
will. The culminating point of the principle of sub¬ 
jectivity is creation out of nothing.* As tlie eternity of 
the world or of matter imports nothing further than the 
essentiality of matter, so the creation of the world out of 
nothing imports simply the non-essentiality, the nothingness 
of the Avcu'ld. The commencement of a thing is immediately 
connected, in idea if not in time, with its end. “ Lightly 
come, lightly go.” The will has called it into existence— 
the will calls it back again into nothing. When ? The 
time is indifferent: its existence or non-existence depends 
only on the will. But this will is not its own will:—not only 
because a* thing ennnot will its non-existence, but for the 
prior reason t^iat the world is itself destitute of will. Thus 
the notlyngness of the world expresses the power of the will. 
The will that it should exist is, at the same time, the will 
—at least the possible will—that it sliould not exist. The 
existence of the world is tlierefore a momentary, arbitrary, 
unreliable, ix,, unreal existence. 

Creation out of nothing is the highest expression of omni¬ 
potence : "but omnipotence is nothing else than subjectivity 
exempting itself from all objective conditions and limita- 

* ‘^Quare fecit Deus coelum et terrain ? Quia voluit. Voluntas enim Dei 
causa cst cccli ct terne et ideo major est voluntas Dei quam caduin et terra. 
Qui autom dieit : quare voluit facere coelum ct terrain ? majiis aliquid qua*.- 
rit, qiiain cst voluntas Dei, nihil ciiim majus inveniro potest.”—Augustinus 
(dc Genesi adv. Manich. 1. i. c. 2 ). 
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tions, and consecrating this exemption as the highest power 
and reality: nothing else than the ability to posit every¬ 
thing real as unreal—everything conceivable as possible: 
nothing else than the power of ^he imagination, or of the 
will as identical with the imagination, the power of self- 
will.* The strongest and most characteristic expression of 
subjective arbitrariness is, “it has pleased;”—the phrase, 
“ it has pleased God to call the world of bodies and spirits 
into existence,” is the most undeniable proof that individual 
subjectivity, individual arbitrariness, is regarded as the 
highest essence-—the omnipotent world-principle. On this 
ground, creation out of nothing as a work of the Almighty 
Will falls into the same category with miracle, or rather it 
is the first miracle, not only in time but in rank also •—the 
principle of which all further miracles are the spontaneous 
result. The proof of this is history itself; all miracles have 
been vindicated, explained, and illustrated by appeal to the 
omnipotence which created the world out of nothing. Why 
should not He who made the world out of nothing, make 
wine out of water, bring human speech from the mouth of 
an ass, and charm water out of a rock ? But miracle is, 
as we shall see further on, only a product and object of 
the imagination, and hence creation out of nothing, as the 
primitive miracle, is of the same character.' For this reason 
the doctrine of creation out of nothing has been pronounced 
a supernatural one, to which reason of itself could not have 
attained; and in proof of this, appeal has been made to the 
fact that the pagan philosophers represented the world to 
have been formed by the Divine Eeason out of already 
existing matter. But this supernatural principle is no 
other than the principle of suVijectivity, which in Chris¬ 
tianity exalted itself to an unlimited, universal monarchy; 
whereas the ancient philosophers were not subjective 
enough to regard the absolutely subjective being as the 
exclusively absolute being, because they limited subjectivity 
by the contemplation of the world or reality—because to 
them the world was -a truth. 

Creation out of nothing, as identical with miracle, is one 

* A more profound oriprin of the creation out of nothing lies in the 
emotional nature, as is both directly and indirectly declared in this work. 
But arbitrariness is, in fact, the will of the emotions, their external mani¬ 
festation of force. 
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with Providence ; for the idea of Providence—originally, in 
its tiyLie Religions significance, in which it is not yet infringed 
upon and limited by the unbelieving understanding—is 
' one with the idea of miracle. The proof of Providence is 
miracle.^ Belief in Providence is belief in a power to 
which all things stand at command to be used according 
to its pleasure, in opposition to which all the power of 
reality is nothing. Providence cancels the laws of Nature ; 
it interrupts the course of necessity, the iron bond which 
inevitabljibinds effects to causes; in short, it is the same 
unlimited, all-powerful will, that called the world into 
existence out of nothing. Miracle is a creatio cx nihilo. 
He who turns water into wine, makes wine out of nothing, 
for the constituents of wine are not found in water ; other¬ 
wise, the production of wine would not be a miraculous, but 
a natural act. The only attestation, the only proof of Provi¬ 
dence is miracle. Thus Providence is an expression of the 
same idea as creation out of nothing. Creation out of 
nothing can only be understood and explained in connection 
with Ih'ovidence; for miracle properly implies nothing 
more than that the miracle worker is the same as he who 
brought forth all things by his mere will—God the Creator. 

But. Providence has relation essentially to man. It is 
for man’s sake that Providence makes of tilings whatever it 
pleases : it is for man’s sake that it supersedes the authority 
and reality of a law otherwise omnipotent. The admiration 
of Providence in Nature, especially in the aiymal kingdom, 
is nothing else than an admiration of Nature, and therefore 
belongs nlerely to naturalism, tliough to a religious natural¬ 
ism "for in^ Nature is revealed only natural, not divine 
Providence—not Providence as it is an object to religion. 
Religions Providence reveals itself only in miracles—especi¬ 
ally in the miracle of the Incarnation, the central point of 
religion. Ilut we nowhere read that God, for the sake of 

* ‘‘Certissimum divinne providentife testimonium preebent miracula,’"— 
11. Grotius (de Verit. Rel. Christ. 1. i. § 13 ). 

+ It is true that religious naturalism, or the acknowledgment of the 
Divine in Nature, is also an element of the Christian religion, and yet more 
of the Mosaic, which was so friendly to animals. But it is by no means 
the characteristic, the Christian tendency of the Christian religion. The 
Christian, the religious Providence, is quite another than that which clothes 
the lilies and feeds the ravens. The natural Providence lets a man sink in 
the water, if ho has not learned to swim-; but tlie Christian, the religious 
Providence, leads him with the hand of omnipotence over the water unharmed. 
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brutes, became a brute—the very idea of this is, in the eyes of 
religion, impious and ungodly; or that God ever performed 
a miracle for the sake of animals or plants. On the contrary, 
we read that a poor fig-tree, because it bore no fruit at a time 
when it could not bear it, wac cursed, purely in order to 
give men an example of the power of faith over Nature;— 
and again, that when the tormenting devils were driven out 
of men, they were driven into brutes. It is true we also 
read: ‘‘No sparrow falls to the ground without your 
Father;'' but these sparrows have no more worth and im¬ 
portance than the hairs on the Head of a man, which are 
all numbered. 

Apart from instinct, the brute has no other guardian spirit, 
no other Providence, tlian its senses or its organs in general. 
A bird which loses its eyes lias lost its guardian angel; it 
necessarily goes to destmetion if no miracle happens. We 
read indeed that a raven brouglit food to the prophet Elijah, 
but not (at least to my knowledge) that an animal was sup¬ 
ported by other than natural means. But if a man believes 
that he also has no other Providence than the powers of his 
race—his senses and understanding,—he is in the eyes of 
religion, and of all those who speak the language of religion, 
an irreligious man; because he believes only in a natural 
Providence, and a natural I’rovidence is in the eyes of reli¬ 
gion as good as none. Hence Ih’ovidence lias relation essen¬ 
tially to men, and even among men only to tlio religious. 
“God is the Saviour of all men, but especially of them that 
believe.” It belongs, like religion, only to man ; it is in¬ 
tended to e.xpress the essential distinction of mam from the 
brute, to rescue man from tire tyranny of the tbVees of 
Nature. Jonah in the whale, Daniel in the den of lions, are 
examples of the manner in which Providence distinguishes 
(religious) men from brute.s. If therefore the Providence 
which manifests itself in the organs with which animals 
catch and devour their prey, and which is so greatly admired 
by Christian naturalists, is a truth, the Providence of the 
Bible, the Providence of religion, is a fcalsehood; and vice 
versd. What pitiable and at the same time ludicrous hypo¬ 
crisy is the attempt to do homage to both, to Nature, and 
the Bible at once! How does Nature contradict the Bible! 
How does the Bible contradict Nature! The God of Nature 
reveals himself by giving to the lion strength and appropriate 
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organs in order that, for the preservation of his life, he may 
in c.^se of necessity kill and devour even a human being; 
the God. of the Bible reveals himself by interposing his own 
aid to rescue the human b^ing from the jaws of the lion! * 

Providence is a privilege^f man. It expre.sses the value 
of man, in distinction from other natural beings and things; 
it exempts him from the connection of the universe. Pro¬ 
vidence is the conviction of man of the infinite value of his 
existence,—a conviction in wliich he renounces faith in the 
reality o& external things; it is the idealism of religion. 
Faith in Providence is therefore identical with faith in per¬ 
sonal immortality; save only, that in the latter the infinite 
value of existence is expressed in relation to time, as infinite 
duration. He who prefers no special claims, who is indif¬ 
ferent about himself, who identiiies himself witli the world, 
who sees himself as a part merged in the whole,—such a one 
believes in no Providence, i.c., in no special 1‘rovidcnce; but 
only special Providence is Pi ovidencein tlie sense of religion. 
Faith in Providence is faith in one’s own worth, the faitli 
of man in himself; hence tlie beneficent consequences of 
this faitli, but hence also false humility, religious aiTogance, 
which, it is true, does not rely on itself, but only because it 
commits thg care of itself to the blessed God. God concern.^ 
himself about me; he has in view my happiness, my salva¬ 
tion; he wills that I shall be blest; but that is my will also: 
thus, my interest is God’s interest, my own will is God’s 
will, my own aim is God’s aim,—God’s love for me nothing 
else than my self-love deilied. Thus when I believe in Pro¬ 
vidence, hi what do I believe but in the divine reality and 
significance of my own being? 

But Wiere Providence is believed in, belief in God is made 
dependent on belief in Provulence. He who denies that there 
is a Providence, denies that there is a God, or—what is tlu^ 
same thing—that God is God; for a God who is not the 
Providence of man, is a contemptible God, a God who is 
wanting in the divinest, most adorable attribute. Conse¬ 
quently, Che belief in God is nothing but the belief in 
human dignity,t the belief in the absolute reality and signi- 

* In this contrast of tlio religious, or biblical, and the natural Provi¬ 
dence, the author had especially in view the vapid, narrow tlieology of the. 
English natural philosophers. 

t “ Qui Deos iiegant, nobilitatem generis luimani destruuiit.”—Bacon 
(Serin. Fidel. 16). 
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ficance of the human nature. But belief in a (religious) Pro¬ 
vidence is belief in creation out of nothing, and vice vevsd ; 
the latter, therefore, can have no other significance than 
that of Providence as just developed, and it has actually no 
other. Keligion sufficiently expresses this by making man 
the end of creation. All things exist, not for their own 
sake, but for the sake of man. He who, like the pious 
Christian naturalists, pronounces this to be pride, declares 
Christianity itself to be’pride; for to say that the material 
world exists for the sake of man, implies infinitelyj.ess than 
to say that God—or at least, if we 'follow Paul, a being who 
is almost God, scarcely to be distinguished from God—be¬ 
comes man for the sake of men. 

But if man is the end of creation, he is also the true cause 
of creation, for the end is the principle of action. The dis¬ 
tinction between man as the end of creation, and man as its 
cause, is only that the cause is the latent, inner man, the 
essential man, whereas the end is the self-evident, empirical, 
individual man,—that man recognises himself as the end of 
creation, but not as the cause, because he distinguishes the 
cause, the essence from himself as another personal being.* 
But this other being, this creative principle, is in fact 
nothing else than his subjective nature separated -from the 
limits of individuality and materiality, i.e., of objectivity, 
unlimited will, personality posited out of all connection 
with the world,—which by creation, i.e., the positing of the 
world, of objectivity, of another, as a dependent, finite, non- 
essential existence, gives itself the certainty of its exclusive 
reality. The point in question in the Creation is not the truth 
and reality of the world, but the truth and reality of'■person¬ 
ality, of subjectivity in distinction from the world. The point 
in question is the personality of God; but the personality of 

* In Clemens Alex. (Coli. ad Gentcs) there is an interesting? passage. It 
runs in the Latin translation (the bad Augsburg edition, 1778) thus :—“At 
nos ante mundi constitutionem fuimus, rationc futurre nostra 3 productionis, 
in ipso Deo quodammodo turn prfcexistentes. Divini igitiii; Verbi sive 
Rationis, nos creaturfe rationales sumus, et per cum primi esse dicimur, 
([uoniani in principio erat verbum.” Yet niore decidedly, however, has 
Christian mysticism declared the human nature to be the creative principle, 
the ground of the world. “ Man, who, before time was, existed in eternity, 
works with God all the works that God wrought a thousand years ago, and 
now, alter a thousand years, still works.” “All creatures have sprung 
forth through man.”—Predigten, vor u. zu Tauleri Zeiten (Ed. c. p. 5, 
p. 119). 
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God is the personality of man freed from all the conditions 
and, limitations of Nature. Hence-the fervent interest in 
the Creation, the horror of all pantheistic cosmogonies. 

‘ The Creation, like the i^ea of a personal God in general, 
is not a scientific, but a peftonal matter; not an object of 
the free intelligence, but of tlie feelings; for the point on 
which it hinges is only the guarantee, the last conceivable 
proof and demonstration of personality or subjectivity as 
an ^essence quite apart, having nothing in common with 
Nature, a»supra- and extra-mundane entity.* 

Man distingui.shes hiinself from Nature. This distinction 
of his is his God: the distinguishing of God from Nature 
is nothing else than the distinguishing of man from Nature. 
The antithesis of pantheism and personalism resolves itself 
into the question : Is the nature of man transcendental or 
immanent, supranaturalistic or naturalistic ? The specu¬ 
lations and controversies concerning the personality or 
impersonality of God are therefore fruitless, idle, uncritical, 
and odious; for the speculatists, especially those who main¬ 
tain the personality, do not call the thing by the right 
name; they put the light under a bushel. While they 
in truth speculate only concerning themselves, only in the 
interest of i;}ieir own instinct of self-preservation ; they yet 
will not allow that they are splitting their brains only about 
themselves; they speculate under the delusion that they 
are searching out the mysteries of another being. Pantheism 
identifies man with Nature, whether with its visible appear¬ 
ance, or its abstract essence. Personalism isolates, separates, 
him from'Nature ; converts him from a part into the whole, 
into an absolute essence by himself. This is the distinction. 
If, therefore, you would be clear on these subjects, exchange 
your mystical, perverted anthropology, wliiclj you call 
theology, for real anthropology, and speculate in the light 
of consciousness and Nature concerning the difference or 
identity of the human essence with the essence of Nature. 
You yourselves admit that the essence of the pantheisticiil 
God is notliing but the essence of Nature. Why, then, will 

* Hence is explained 'wliy all attempts of speculative theoloffy and of its 
kindred philosophy to iiiako the transition from God to the world, or to 
derive the world from God, have failed and must fail. Namely, becauso 
they are fundamentally false, from being made in ignorance of the idea on 
which the Creation really turns. 
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you only see the mote in the eyes of your opponents, and not 
observe the very obvious beam in your own eyes ? why'make 
yourselves an exception to a universally valid law? Admit 
that your personal God is nothing else than your own 
personal nature, that while you believe in and constr’uct 
your supra- and extra-natural God, you believe in and 
construct nothing else than the supra- and extra-naturalism 
of your own self. 

In the Creation, as everywhere else, the true principle is 
concealed by the intermingling of^ universal, metiiphysical, 
and even pantheistic definitions. But one need only be 
attentive to the closer definitions to convince oneself that 
the true principle of creation is the self-affirmation of sub¬ 
jectivity in distinction from Nature. God produces the 
world outside himself; at first it is only an idea, a plan, 
a resolve; now it becomes an act, and therewith it steps 
fortli out of God as a distinct and, relatively at least, a self- 
subsistent object. But just so subjectivity in general, 
which distinguishes itself from the world, which takes itself 
for an essence distinct from the world, posits the world out 
of itself as a separate existence, indeed, this positing out 
of self, and tlie distinguishing of self, is one act. When 
therefore the world is posited outside of God, God is posited 
by liiraself, is distinguished from the world. What else 
then is God but your subjective nature, when the world is 
separated from it ? ^ It is true that when astute reflection 
intervenes, the distinction between extra and inti^a is dis¬ 
avowed as a finite and human (?) distinction. But to the 
disavowal by the understanding, which in relation to reli¬ 
gion is pure misunderstanding, no credit is due. If it is 
meant seriously, it destroys the foundation of the religious 
consciousness ; it does away witli the possibility, the very 
principle of the creation, for this rests solely on the reality 

* It is not aclmissiblo to urge against this the omnipresence of God, the 
existence of God in all things, or tlie existence of tilings in God. For, 
apart from the consideration that the future destruction of the world 
expresses clearly enough its existence outside of God, its noii-divineness, 
God is in a special manner only in man ; but I am at home only where I am 
specially at home. Nowhere is God properly God, but in the soul. In 
all creatures there is something of God ; but in the soul God exists com¬ 
pletely, for it is his resting-place.”—Predigten etzlicher Lehrer, &c., p. 19. 
And the existence of things in God, especially where it has no pantheistic 
significance, and any such is here excluded, is equally an idea without reality, 
and does not express the special sentiments of religion. 
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of the above-mentioned distinction. Moreover, the effect 
of IJiO creation, all its majesty for the feelings and the ima- 
ginatibn, is quite lost, if the production of the world out of 
God is not taken in the ^eal sense. Wliat is it to make, to 
create, to produce, but to fliake that which in the first in¬ 
stance is only subjective, and so far invisible, non-existent, 
into something objective, perceptil)le, so that other beings 
besides me may know and enjoy it, and thus to put some¬ 
thing out of myself, to make it distiflct from myself ? Wlici’c 
there is *0 reality or possibility of an existence external to 
me, there can be no question of making or creating. God 
is eternal, but the world had a commencement; God was, 
when as yet the world was not; God is invisible, not cog¬ 
nisable by the senses, but the Avorld is visible, palpable, 
material, and therefore outside of God; for how can 
the material as such, body, matter, lie in God? I'he 
world exists outside of God, in the same sense in which 
a tree, an animal, the world in general, exists outside of 
my conception, outside of myself, is an existence distinct 
from subjectivity. Hence, only when .such an external 
existence is admitted, as it was by the oliha- ])hilosopher.s 
and theologians, have we the genuine, uiimixed doctrine of 
the religio^is consciousness. The speculative tlieologians 
and pliilosophers of modern times, on the contrary, foist in 
all sorts of pantheistic definitions, although they deny the 
principle of pantheism; and tlic result of this process is 
simply an absolutely self-contradictory, insupportable fabri¬ 
cation of their own. 

Thus the creation of the world expresses nothing else 
than subjectivity, assuring itself of its own reality and 
infinity.through the consciousness that the world is created, 
is a product of will, i.c., a dependent, powerless, unsubstan¬ 
tial existence. The “ nothing ” out of which the world was 
produced, is a still inherent nothingness. When thou 
sayest the world was made out of nothing, thou conceivest 
the world itself as nothing, thou clearest away from thy 
head all*the limits to thy imagination, to thy feeling.s, to 
thy will, for the xvorld is the limitation of thy will, of thy 
desire ; the world alone obstructs thy soul; it alone is the 
wall of separation between thee and God,—thy beatified, 
perfected nature. Thus, subjectively, thou annihilatest the 
world; thou thinkest God by himself, i.e., absolutely un- 
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limited subjectivity, the subjectivity or soul which enjoys 
itself alone, which needs not the world, which knows (Clo¬ 
thing of the painful bonds of matter. In the inmost depths 
of thy soul thou wouldest rather^ there were no world, for 
where the world is, there is niatter, and where there is 
matter there is weight and resistance, space and time, 
limitation and necessity. Nevertheless, there is a world, 
there is matter. How dost thou escape from the dilemma 
of this contradiction ? How dost thou expel the worlds from 
thy consciousness, that it may not disturb thee in Irfie beati¬ 
tude of the unlimited soul ? Only by making the world 
itself a product of will, by giving it an arbitrary existence 
always hovering between existence and non-existence, always 
awaiting its annihilation. Certainly the act of creation does 
not sullice to explain the existence of the world or matter 
(the two are not separable), but it is a total misconception 
to demand this of it, for the fundamental idea of the creation 
is this : there is to he no world, no matter; and hence its 
end is daily looked forward to wdth longing. The world in 
its truth does not here exist at all, it is regarded only as 
the obstruction, the limitation of subjectivity; how could 
the world in its truth and reality be deduced from a principle 
which denies tlie world ? ^ ^ 

In order to recognise the above developed significance of 
the creation as the true one, it is only necessary seriously 
to consider the fact, that the chief point in the creation is 
not the production of earth and Water, plants and animals, 
for wliicli indeed there is no God, but the production of 
personal beings—of spirits, according to the ordinary phrase. 
God is the idea of personality as itself a person, subjectivity 
existing in itself apart from the world, existing -for self 
alone, without wants, posited as absolute existence, the me 
without a tliee. But as absolute existence for self alone 
contradicts the idea of true life, the idea of love; as self- 
consciousness is essentially united with the consciousness 
of a thee, as solitude cannot, at least in perpetuity, preserve 
itself from tedium and uniformity; thought immediately 
proceeds from the divine Being to other conscious beings, 
and expands the idea of personality which was at first 
condensed in one being to a plurality of persons.* If the 

* Here is also the point where the Creation represents to us not only the 
Divine power, but also the Divine love. ** Quia bonus est (Deus), sunius*’ 
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person is conceived physically, as a real man, in which form 
he is«a’ being with wants, he appears first at the end of the 
^physical world, when the conditions of his existence are 
'present,—as the goal of creation. If, on the other liand, 
man'*is conceived abstractly as a person, as is the case in 
religious speculation, this circuit is dispensed with, and the 
task is the direct deduction of the person, i.e., the self¬ 
demonstration, the ultimate self-verification of tlie human 
personality. It is true that the divine personality is dis¬ 
tinguished in every possible way from the human in order 
to veil their identity; fnit these distinctions are either 
purely fantastic, or tliey are mere assertions, devices whicli 
exhibit the invalidity of the attempted deduction. All 
positive grounds of the creation reduce themselves oidy to 
the conditions, todhe grounds, which urge upon the me the 
consciousness of the necessity of another personal being. 
Speculate as much as you will, you will never derive your 
personality from God, if you have not beforehand introduced 
it, if God himself be not already the idea of your person¬ 
ality, your own subjective nature. 

(Augustin). In the beginning, before the world, God wiis alone. ‘‘Ante 
omnia Deiis erat solus, ipsi sibi et niiindus et locus et omnia. Solus auteiii; 
quia nihil e:ftri«secus prfetcr ipsum ” (Tertullian). Ihit there is no higlier 
happiness than to make another happy, bliss lies in the act of imparting. 
And only joy, only love imparts. Hence man conceives im})arting love as the 
principle ot existence. “Extasis bono non sinit ipsum niancre in se ipso" 
(Dionysiu^ A.). Everything positive establishes, attests itself, only by itself. 
The divine love is the joy of life, establishing itself, alFirming itself. But 
the highest self-consciousness of life, the supreme joy of life is the love which 
confers happiness. God is the bliss of existence. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CREATION IN JUDAISM, 

* Jk 

The doctrine of the Creation sprang out of Jui^ism; in¬ 
deed, it is the characteristic, the fundamental doctrine of 
tlie Jewish religion. The principle which lies at its foun¬ 
dation is, however, not so much the principle of subjectivity 
as of egoism. The doctrine of the Creation in its charac- 

o 

teristic significance arises only on that stand-point where 
man in practice makes Nature merely tlie servant of his 
will and needs, and hence in tliought also degrades it to a 
mere machine, a product of the will. Now its existence is 
intelligible to him, since he explains and interprets it out 
of Jiimself, in accordance with his own feelings and notions. 
The question. Whence is Nature or the wmrld ? presupposes 
wonder that it exists, or the question, Wliy does it exist ? 
But this wonder, this question, arises only where man has 
separated himself from Nature and made it a mere object 
of will. Tlie author of the Book of Wisdom says truly of 
the heathens, that, “ for admiration of the beauty of the 
world they did not raise themselves to the idea of the 
Creator.” To him who feels that Nature is lovely, it appears 
an end in itself, it has the ground of its existence in itself: 
in him the question. Why does it exist ? does not arise. 
Nature and God are identified in his consciousness, his 
perception, of the world. Nature, as it impresses his senses, 
has indeed had an origin, has been produced, but not created 
in the religious sense, is not an arbitrary product. And 
by this origin he implies nothing evil; originating involves 
for him nothing impure, undivine; he conceives his gods 
themselves as having had an origin. The generative force 
is to him the primal force: he posits, therefore, as the 
ground of Nature, a force of Nature,—a real, present, visibly 
active force, as the ground of reality. Thus does man think 
where his relation to the world is sesthetic or theoretic (for 
the theoretic view was originally the aesthetic view, the 
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prima philosophia), where the idea of the world is to him 
the idea of the cosmos, of majesty, of deity itself. Only 
where such a theory was the fundamental principle could 
there be conceived and e^jpressed such a thought as that 
of Aiiaxagoras Man is bJrn to behold the world.The 
’standpoint of theory is the standpoint of harmony with 
the world. The subjective activity, that in which man 
contents himself, allows himself free play, is here the 
sensuous imagination alone. Satisffed with this, he lets 
Nature subsist in peace, cyiid constructs his castles in the 
air, his poetical cosmogonies, only out of natural materials. 
When, on the contrary, man places himself only on the 
practical standpoint and looks at tlie world from thence, 
making, the practical standpoint the theoretical one also, he 
is in disunion with Nature; he makes Nature the abject 
vassal of his selfish interest, of his practical egoism. The 
theoretic expression of this egoistical, practical view, accord- 
ing to which Nature is in itself nothing, is this : Nature 
or the world is made, created, the product of a command. 
God said, Let the world be, and straightway the world pre¬ 
sented itself at his bidding.-f- 

Utilism is the essential theory of Judaism. The belief 
in a special pivine Providence is tlie cliaracteristic belief 
of Judaism; belief in Providence is belief in miracle ; but 
belief in miracle exists where Nature is regarded only as 
an object of arbitrariness, of egoism, which uses Nature only 
as an instrument of its own will and pleasure. Water 
divides or rolls itself together like a firm mass, dust is 
changed into lice, a staff into a serpent, rivers into blood, a 
rock into a fomjtain; in the same place it is both light and 
dark at once, the sun now stands still, now goes backward. 
And all these contradictions of Nature happen for the 
welfare of Is^'ael, purely at the command of Jehovah, who 
troubles himself about nothing but Israel, who is nothing 

* In Diogenes (L. 1 . ii. c. iii. § 6), it is literally, ‘'for the contemplation 
of the sun, the moon and the heavens.” Siniiiar ideas were lield by other 
philosophers. Thus the Stoics also said :—“ Ipse autem homo ortiis cst ad 
inundum contemplandum ct imitandnm.”—Cic. (de Nat.). 

t “Hebra;i numen verbo quidquid videtur efficiens dcscrilmnt ct quasi 
imperio omnia creata tradunt, ut facilitatem in eo quod vult efficiendo, 
suininarnquo ejus in omnia potentiam ostendant.”—Ps. xxxiii. 6. “ Verbo 

Jehovse cceli facti sunt.”—Ps. cxlviii. 5. “ Ille jussit eaque creata sunt.”—■ 

J. Clericus (Comment, in Mosem. Genes, i. 3). 
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but the personified selfislmess of the Israelitish people, .to 
the exclusion of all other nations,—absolute intolerance, the 
secret essence of monotheism. 

The Greeks looked at Natu^’e with the theoretic sense; 
they heard heavenly music in* the harmonious course of the 
stars ; they saw Nature rise from tlie foam of the all-pro-' 
ducing ocean as Venus Anadyomene. The Israelites, on the 
contrary, opened to Nature only the gastric sense; their 
taste for Nature lay (5nly in the palate; their consciousness 
of God in eating manna. The Greelc addicted, himself to 
polite studies, to the fine arts, to philosophy ; the Israelite 
did not rise above the alimentary view of theology. At 
even ye shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye shall be 
filled with bread; and ye shall know that I am the Lord 
your God.’’ * And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, If God 
will be with mo, and will keep me in this way that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat and raiment to put on, so that I 
come again to my father’s house in peace, then shall the 
Lord be my God.”*!* Eating is the most solemn act or the 
initiation of the Jewish religion. In eating, the Israelite 
celebrates and renews the act of creation; in eating, man 
declares Nature to be an insignificant object. When the 
seventy elders ascended the mountain with Moses, they 
saw God; and when they had seen God, they ate and 
drank.” J Thus with them what the sight of the Supreme 
Being heightened was the appetite for food. 

The Jews have maintained their peculiarity to this day. 
Their principle, their God, is the most practical principle in 
the world,—namely, egoism ; and moreover egoism in the 
form of religion. Egoism is the God who^will hot let his 
servants come to shame. Egoism is essentially monotheistic, 
for it has only one, only self, as its end. Egoism strengthens 
cohesion, concentrates man on himself, gives him a consis¬ 
tent principle of life ; but it makes him theoretically narrow, 
because indifferent to all which does not relate to the well¬ 
being of self. Hence science, like art, arises only out of 
polytheism, for polytheism is the frank, open, unenvying 
sense of all that is beautiful and good without distinction, 
the sense of the world, of the universe. The Greeks looked 

* Exod. xvi. 12. f Gen. xxviii. 20. 

t Exod. xxiv. 10, II. “ Tantiim abest ut mortui sint, ut contra con- 
vivium hilares celebrarint.”—Clericus, 
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abroad into the wide world that they might extend their 
sphere of vision ; the Jews to this day pray with their faces 
t^^urned towards Jerusalem. In the Israelites, monotheistic 
egoism, excluded the free th^^etic tendency. Solomon, it is 
true, surpassed “ all the children of the East ’’ in understand¬ 
ing and wisdom, and spoke (treated, agehat) moreover “ of 
trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon, even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall,^’ and also of beasts 
and of fowl, and of cree2'>ing things and of iishcs'' (r Kings 
iv- 30, 34)-^ Lut it must be added tliat Solomon did not 
serve Jehovah with his whole heart; he did homage to 
strange gods and strange women; and thus he had the 
polytheistic sentiment and taste. Tlie polytheistic senti¬ 
ment, I repeat, is the foundation of science and art. 

The significance which Nature in general had for the 
Hebrews is one with their idea of its origin. The mode in 
which the genesis of a thing is explained is the candid 
expression of opinion, of sentiment respecting it. If it be 
thought meanly of, so also is its origin. Men used to sup¬ 
pose that insects, vermin, sprang from carrion and other 
rubbish. It was not because they derived vermin from so 
uninviting a source that they thought contemptuously of 
them, but, *01^ the contrary, because they thought thus, 
because the nature of vermin appeared to them so vile, tliey 
imagined an origin corresponding to this nature, a vile origin. 
To the Jews Nature was a mere means towards achieving 
the end of egoism, a mere object of will. But the ideal, the 
idol of the egoistic will is that Will which has unlimited 
command, which requires no means in order to attain its 
end, to realise i*s object, which immediately by itself, i.e., 
by pure will, calls into existence whatever it pleases. It 
pains the egoist that the satisfaction of his wishes and need 
is only to be attained immediately, that for him there is a 
chasm between the wish and its realisation, between the 
object in the imagination and the object in reality. Hence, 
in order to relieve this pain, to make himself free from the 
limits of reality, he supposes as the true, the highest being, 
One who brings forth an object by the mere I will. For 
this reason. Nature, the world, was to the Hebrews the pro¬ 
duct of a dictatorial word, of a categorical imperative, of a 
magic fiat. * 

- To tliat wliich has no essential existence for me in theory 
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I assign no theoretic, no positive ground. By referring it to 
Will I only enforce its theoretic nullity. What we despise 
we do not honour with a glance : that which is observed has 
importance: contemplation is^respect. Whatever is looked 
at fetters by secret forces ofattraction, overpowers *by the 
spell which it exercises upon the eye, the criminal arrogance 
of that Will which seeks only to subject all things to itself. 
Whatever makes an impression on the theoretic sense, on 
the reason, withdraws itself from the dominion of the egois¬ 
tic Will: it reacts, it presents resistance. That vhich devas¬ 
tating egoism devotes to death, benignant theory restores 
to life. 

The much-belied doctrine of the heathen philosophers 
concerning the eternity of matter, or the world, thus implies 
nothing more than tliat Nature was to them a theoretic 
reality.* The heathens were idolaters, that is, they con¬ 
templated Nature; they did nothing else than what the 
profoundly Christian nations do at this day when they 
make Nature an object of their admiration, of their inde¬ 
fatigable investigation. “ But the heathens actually wor¬ 
shipped natural objects.” Certainly; for worship is only 
the childish, the religious form of contemplation. Contem¬ 
plation and worship are not essentially distinguished. That 
which I contemplate I humble myself before, I consecrate 
to it my noblest possession, my heart, my intelligence, as 
an offering. The natural philosopher also falls on his knees 
before Nature when, at the risk of his life, he snatches from 
some precipice a lichen, an insect, or a stone, to glorify it 
in the light of contemplation, and give it an eternal exist¬ 
ence in the memory of scientific humanit;". The study of 
Nature is the worship of Nature—idolatry in the sense of 
the Israelitish and Christian God; and idolatry is simply 
man’s primitive contemplation of Nature; for religion is 
nothing else than man’s primitive, and therefore childish, 
popular-, but prejudiced, unemancipated consciousness of 
himself and of Nature. The Hebrews, on the other hand, 
raised themselves from the worship of idols to the worship 
of God, from the creature to the Creator; i.e., they raised 

* It is well known, however, that their opinions on this point were 
various. (See e.g. Aristoteles de Coelo, 1 . i. c. lo.) But their difference is 
a subordinate onoi^since the creative agency itself is with them a more or 
less cosmical being. 
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themselves from the theoretic view of Nature, which fasci¬ 
nated 4 he idolaters, to the purely practical view which sub¬ 
jects Nature only to the ends of egoism. “And lest thou 
lift up thine eyes unto hegven, and when thou seest the 
sun, the moon, and the stars,*even all the host of heaven, 
shouldst be driven to worship them and serve them, which 
the Lord thy God hath divided unto {i.e., bestowed upon, 
largitus est) all nations under the whole heaven.” * Thus 
the oj’eation out of nothing, i.e., the'creation as a purely 
imperious ifct, had its origiij only in the unfathomable depth 
of Hebrew egoism. 

On this ground, also, the creation out of nothing is no 
object of philosophy;—at least in any other way tlian it is 
so here;—for it cuts away the root of all true speculation, 
presents no grappling-point to thought, to theory; theoreti¬ 
cally considered, it is a baseless air-built doctrine, which 
originated solely in the need to give a w’arrant to utilism, 
to egoism, which contains and expresses nothing but the 
command to make Nature—not an object of thought, of 
contemplation, but—an object of utilisation. The more 
empty it is, however, for natural philosophy, the more pro¬ 
found is its “speculative” significance; for just because it 
has no theoretic fulcrum, it allows to the speculatist infinite 
room for the play of arbitrary, groundless interpretation. 

It is in the history of dogma and speculation as in the 
history of states. World-old iisages, laws, and' institutions 
continue to drag out their existence long after they have 
lost their true meaning. What has once existed will not 
be denied the right to exist for ever; what w'as once good, 
claims to be giiod for all times. At this period of super- 
annuatiorf come the interpreters, the speculatists, and talk 
of the profound sense, because they no longer know the 
true one.f Thus religious speculation deals with the dog¬ 
mas torn from the connection in which alone they have any 

* Dent. iv. 19. Licet enim ea, qiire sunt in coclo, non sint hominum 
artificia, at hoviinniri tamen gratia condita fuerunt. Ne quis igitur solem 
adoret, sed solis efFectorem desideret.’’—Clemens Alex. (Coh. ad Gentes). 

t But of course they only do this in the case of the “absolute religion 
for with regard to other religions they hold up the ideas and customs which 
are foreign to us, and of which we do not know the original meaning and 
purpose, as senseless and ludicrous. And yet, in fact, to worship the urine 
of cows, which the Parsecs and Hindoos drink that they may obtain for¬ 
giveness of sins, is not more ludicrous than to worship the comb or a shred 
of the garment of the Mother of God. 
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true meaning; instead of tracing them back critically to 
their true origin, it makes the secondary primitive, and the 
primitive secondary. To it God is the first, man the second. 
Thus it inverts the natural ord^^r of things. In reality, the 
first is man, the second the nature of man made objective, 
namely, God. Only in later times, in which religion is 
already become flesh and blood, can it be said—As God is, so 
is man; although, indeed, this proposition never amounts to 
anything more than tautology. But in the origin of'religion 
it is otherwise ; and it is only in the origin of & thing that 
we can discern its true nature. Man first unconsciously and 
involuntarily creates God in his own image, and after this 
God consciously and voluntarily creates man in his own 
image. This is especially confirmed by the development of 
the Israelitish religion. Hence the position of theological 
one-sidedness, that tlie revelation of God holds an even pace 
witli the development of the human race. Naturally; for 
the revelation of God is nothing else than the revelation, 
the self-unfolding of human nature. The supranaturalistic 
egoism of the Jews did not proceed from the Creator, but 
conversely, tlie latter from the former; in the creation the 
Israelite justified his egoism at the bar of his reason. 

It is true, and it may be readily understood' on simply 
practical grounds, that even the Israelite could not, as a 
man, witlidraw lumself from the theoretic contemplation 
and admiration of Nature. But in celebrating the power 
and greatness of Nature, he celebrates only the power and 
greatness of Jehovah. And the power of Jehovah has exhi¬ 
bited itself with the most glory in the miracles which it 
has wrought in favour of Israel. Hence, ir the celebration 
of this power, the Israelite has always reference ultimately 
to himself; he extols the greatness of Nature only for the 
same reason that the conqueror magnifies the strength of 
his opponent, in order thereby to heighten his own self- 
complacency, to make his own fame more illustrious. Great 
and mighty is Nature, which Jehovah has created, but yet 
mightier, yet greater, is Israel’s self-estimation. For his sake 
the sun stands still; for his sake, according to Philo, the 
earth quaked at the delivery of the law; in short, for his 
sake all Nature alters its course. “For the whole creature 
in his proper kind was fashioned again anew, serving the 
peculiar commandments that were given unto them, that 
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thy children niiglit he kept without hurt.” * Aceording to 
Philp.'God gave Moses power over the whole of Nature; all 
the elements obeyed him as the Lord of Nature.f Israel’s 
requirement is the omnipotent law of the world, Israel’s 
need'the fate of the universe. Jehovah is Israel’s conscious¬ 
ness of the sacredness and necessity of his own existence,— 
a necessity before which the existence of Nature, the exist¬ 
ence of other nations, vanishes into nothing; Jehovah is the 
salus pop2ili, the salvation of Israel, k) which everything that 
stands iivits way must be sacrificed; Jehovah is exclusive, 
monarchical arrogance, tlfe annihilating flash of anger in the 
vindictive glance of destroying Israel; in a word, Jehovah 
is the ego of Israel, which regards itself as the end and aim, 
the Lord of Nature. Thus, in the power of Nature the 
Israelite celebrates the power of Jehovah, and in the power 
of Jehovah the power of his own self-consciousness. 
“Blessed be God! God is our help, God is our salvation.”— 
“ Jehovah is my strength.”—“ God himself hearkened to the 
word of Joshua, for Jehovali himself fought for Israel.”— 
“Jehovah is a God of war.” 

If, in the course of time, the idea of Jehovah expanded 
itself in individual minds, and his love was extended, as by 
the writer of the Book of Jonah, to man in general, this does 
not belong lo the essential cliaracter of the Israelitish reli¬ 
gion. The God of the fathers, to W’hom tlie most precious 
recollections are attached, the ancient liistorical God, remains 
always the foundation of a religiou.j 

* Wisd. xix. 6. t See Gfrorer’s Philo. 

+ We may here observe, that certainly tlic admiration of the power and 
glory of God ii^ general, and .so of Jehovah, as manifested in Nature, is in 
fact, thoiy;h not in the consciousness of tlic Israelite, only admiration of tho 
power and glory of Nature, (See, on this subject, P. Bayle, Bin Bcitray, 
ke., pp. 25-29.) But to i)rovo this formally lies out of oiir jdan, since wo 
here confine^ourselves to Christianity, i.e., the adoration of God in man 
(Deum colimus per Christum. 'J'ertullian, Apolog. c. 21). Nevertheless, 
the principle of this proof is stated in the present work. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE OMNIPOTENCE OF FEELING, OR THE MYSTERY OF PRAYER. 

U. 

Israel is the historical definition oi the specific nature of the 
religious consciousness, save only that here this consciousness 
was circumscribed by the limits of a particular, a national 
interest. Hence, we need only let these limits fall, and we 
have the Christian religion. Judaism is worldly Christianity; 
Christianity, spiritual Judaism. The Christian religion is 
the Jewish religion purified from national egoism, and yet 
at the same time it is certainly another, a new religion; for 
every reformation, every purification, produces—especially in 
religious matters, where even the trivial becomes important 
—an essential change. To the Jew, the Israelite was the 
mediator, the bond between God and man; in his relation 
to Jehovah he relied on his character of Israelite;,Jehovah 
himself was nothing else than the self-consciousness of Israel 
made objective as the absolute being, the national conscience, 
the universal law, the central point of the political system.* 
If we let fall the limits of nationality, we obtain—instead of 
the Israelite— man. As in Jehovah the Israelite personified 
his national existence, so in God the Christian personified 
his subjective human nature, freed from the limits of nation¬ 
ality. As Israel made the wants of his natioiial existence 
the law of the world, as, under the dominance of these wants, 
he deified even his political vindictiveness; so the Christian 
made the requirements of human feeling the absolute powers 
and laws of the world. The miracles of Christianity, which 
belong just as essentially to its characterisation as the 
miracles of the Old Testament to that of Judaism, have not 
the welfare of a nation for their object, but the welfare of 
man:—that is, indeed, only of man considered as Christian; 
for Christianity, in contradiction with the genuine universal 

* ‘ ‘ The greater part of Hebrew poetry, which is often held to be only 
spiritual, is political.”—Herder. 
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human heart, recognised man only under the condition, the 
limitation, of belief in Christ. But this fatal limitation 
^■will be'discussed further on. Cliristianity has spiritualised 
the egoism of Judaism int(^ subjectivity (though even within 
Christianity this subjectivity is again e.vpressed as pure 
egoism), has changed the desire for earthly happiness, the 
goal of the Israelitish religion, into the longing for heavenly 
bliss, which is the goal of Christianity. 

The.highest idea, the God of a political community, of a 
people whfcse political system expresses itself in the form 
of religion, is Law, the consciousness of the law as an abso¬ 
lute divine power; the highest idea, the God of unpolitical, 
unworldly feeling is Love; the love which brings all the 
treasures and glories in heaven and upon earth as an offering 
to the beloved, the love whose law is the wish of the beloved 
one, and whose power is the unlimited power of the imagina¬ 
tion, of intellectual miracle-working. 

God is the Love that satisfies our wishes, our emotional 
wants; he is himself the realised wish of the heart, the 
wish exalted to the certainty of its fulfilment, of its reality, 
to that undoubting certainty before which no contradiction 
of the understanding, no difficulty of experience or of the 
external -swr^d, maintains its ground. Certainty is the highest 
power for man; that which is certain to him is the essential, 
the divine. “God is love:” this, the supreme dictum of 
Christianity, only expresses the certainty which human 
feeling has of itself, as the alone essential, i.e., absolute 
divine pciwer, the certainty that the inmost wishes of the 
heart have objective validity and reality, that there are no 
limits, no po^tive obstacles to human feeling, that the 
whole world, with all its pomp and glory, is nothing weighed 
against human feeling. God'is lo\m : that is, feeHng is the 
God of mah^ nay, God absolutely, the Absolute Being. God 
is the nature of human feeling, unlimited, pure feeling, made 
objective. God is the optative of the human heart trans¬ 
formed into the tempiis finitiivi, the certain, blissful “ is,”— 
the unrestricted omnipotence of feeling, prayer hearing itself, 
feeling perceiving itself, the' echo of our cry of anguish. 
Pain must give itself utterance; involuntarily the artist 
seizes the lute that he may breathe out his sufferings in its 
tones. He soothes his sorrow by making it audible to 
himself, by making it objective; he lightens the burden 
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wliich weighs upon his heart by communicating it to the 
air, by making his sorrow a general existence. Eut'nature 
listens not to the plaints of man, it is callous to his sorrows. 
Hence man turns away from Na|.ure, from all visible objects. 
He turns within, that here, sheltered and hidden froih the 
inexorable powers, he may find audience for his griefs. 
Here he utters his oppressive secrets; here he gives vent to 
his stifled sighs. This open-air of the heart, this outspoken 
secret, this uttered sorrow of the soul, is God. Gcd is a 
tear of love, shed in the deepest concealment o\2v human 
miser}’’. “ God is an unutterable sigh, lying in the depths 
of the heart; ” * this saying is the most remarkable, the 
profoundest, truest expression of Christian mysticism. 

The ultimate essence of religion is revealed by the simplest 
act of religion—prayer; an act which implies at least as 
much as the dogma of the Incarnation, although religious 
speculation stands amazed at this, as the greatest of mys¬ 
teries. Not, certainly, the prayer before and after meals, 
the ritual of animal egoism, but the prayer pregnant with 
sorrow, the prayer of disconsolate love, the prayer which 
expresses the power of the heart that crushes man to the 
ground, the prayer which begins in despair and ends in 
rapture. „ 

In prayer, man addresses God with the word of intimate 
affection —Thou ; he thus declares articulately that God is 
his alter ego; he confesses to God, as the being nearest to 
him, his most secret thoughts, his deepest wishes, which 
otherwise he shrinks from uttering. But he expresses 
these wislies in the confidence, in the certainty that they 
will be fulfilled. How could he apply to a,being that had 
no ear for his complaints ? Thus what is prayer but the 
wish of the heart expressed with confidence in its fulfil¬ 
ment ? f what else is the being that fulfils these wishes 

* Sebastian Frank von Word in Zinkgrefs Apophthegmata dcutscher 
Nation. 

t It would be an imbecile objection to say that God fulfils only those 
wishes, those prayers, which are uttered in his name, or in \:he interest of 
the Church of Christ, in short, only the wishes which are accordant with 
his will; for the will of God is the will of man, or rather God has the 
power, man the will: God makes men happy, but man wills that he may 
be happy. A particular wish may not be granted; but that is of no con¬ 
sequence, if only the species, the essential tendency is accepted. The pious 
soul whose prayer has failed consoles himself, therefore, by thinking that its 
fulfilment would not have been salutary for him. “ Nullo igitur modo vota 
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but human affection, the human soul, giving ear to itself, 
approying itself, unhesitatingly affirming itself ? The man 
who does not exclude from his mind the idea of the world, . 
the idea that everything l^ere must be sought intermediately, 
that* every effect has its natural cause, that a wish is only 
to be attained when it is made an end and the corresponding 
means are put into operation—such a man does not pray": 
he only works; he transforms his attainable wishes into 
olyeets of real activity ; other wislfts which he recognises as 
purely atibjective he defies, or regards as simply subjective, 
pious aspirations. In other words, he limits, ho conditionates 
his being by the vmrld, as a moinber of Avhich he conceives 
himself ; he bounds his wishes by the idea of necessity. In 
prayer, on the contrary, man excludes from his mind the 
world, and with it all thoughts of intermediateness and de¬ 
pendence ; he makes his wishes—the concerns of his heart, 
objects of the independent, omnipotent, absolute being, i.e., 
he affirms them without limitation. God is the affirmation * 
of human feeling; prayer is the unconditional confidence of 
human feeling in the absolute identity of the subjective and 
objective, the certainty that the power of the heart is greater 
than the power of ISTature, that the heart’s need is absolute 
necessity, the fate of the world. Prayer alters the course 
of Nature; it determines God to bring forth an effect in 
contradiction with the laws of Nature. Prayer is the abso¬ 
lute relation of the human heart to itself, to its own nature ; 
in prayer, man forgets that there exists a limit to his wishes, 
and is happy in this forgetfulness. 

Prayer is the solf-divisioir of man into two bei)igs,—a 
dialogue of 5|ian with himself, with his heart. It is essential 
to the‘effectiveness of ^rrayer that it be audibly, intelligibly, 
energetically expressed. Involuntarily prayer •w'ells forth 
in sounds the struggling heart bursts the barrier of the 
closed lips. But audible jnayer is only prayer revealing 
its nature ; prayer is virtually, if not actually, speech,— 
the Latiy word oratio signifies both: in prayer, man speaks 
undisguisedly of that which weighs upon him, wdiich affects 
him closely; he makes his heart objective ;—hence the 

aut preces sunt irritse aut infnigiferas et recto dicitur, in petitione rerum 
corporalium aliquando Deuni cxaudiro nos, non ad voluntatern nosti-ani, 
sedad salutem.”—Oratio do Procatione, in Dcclamat, llelauctlionis, Th. iii. 

* J a-wort. 
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moral power of prayer. Concentration, it is said, is the 
condition of prayer; but it is more than a condition; praryer 
is itself concentration,—the dismissal of all distracting ideas, 
of all disturbing influences from without, retirement within 
oneself, in order to have relation only with one's own being. 
Only a trusting, open, hearty, fervent prayer is said to help; 
but this help lies in the prayer itself. As everywhere in 
religion the subjective, the secondary, the conditionating, 
is the prima causa, the 'objective fact; so here, these*sub- 
jective qualities are the objective nature of prayer itself.* 

It is an extremely superficial view of prayer to regard it 
as an expression of the sense of dependence. It certainly 
expresses such a sense, but the dependence is that of man 
on his own heart, on his own feeling. He who feels himself 
only dependent, does not open his mouth in prayer; the 
sense of dependence robs him of the desire, the courage 
for it, for the sense of dependence is the sense of need. 
Prayer has its root rather in the unconditional trust of the 
heart, untroubled by all thought of compulsive need, that 
its concerns are objects of the Absolute Being, that the 
almighty, infinite nature of the Father of men is a sympa¬ 
thetic, tender, loving nature, and that thus the dearest, most 
sacred emotions of man are divine realities. Bnt the child 
does not feel itself dependent on the father as a father; 
rather, he 1ms in the father the feeling of his own strength, 
the consciousness of his own worth, the guarantee of his 
existence, the certainty of the fulfilment of his wishes; on 
the father rests the burden of care; the child, on the con¬ 
trary, lives careless and happy in reliance on the father, his 
visible guardian spirit, who desires nothing but the child’s 
welfare and happiness. The father makes the child an end, 
and himself the means of its existence. The child, in ask¬ 
ing something of its father, does not apply to him ,as a being 
distinct from itself, a master, a person in general, but it 

* Also, on subjective grounds, social prayer is more effectual than isolated 
prayer. Community enhances the force of emotion, heightens ^confidence. 
What we are unable to do alone we are able to do with others. The sense 
of solitude is the sense of limitation : the sense of community is the sense 
of freedom. Hence it is that men, when threatened by the destructive 
powers of Nature, crowd together. “Multorum preces impossibile est, ut 
non impetrent, inquit Ambrosius. . . . Sanct« orationis fervor quanto 
inter plures collcctior tanto ardet diutius ac iiitensius cor divinum penetrat. 
. . . Negatur singularitati, quod conceditur charitati.”—Sacra Hist, de 
Geiitis Hebr. ortu. P. Paul. Mezger. Aug. Yind. 1700, pp. 668, 669. 
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applies to him in so far as he is dependent on, and deter- 
mii\pd by his paternal feeling, his love for his child.* The 
entreaty is only an expression of the force which the child < 
exercises over the father • if, indeed, the word force is ap¬ 
propriate here, since tlie idl’ce of tlie child is nothing more 
than the force of the father’s own heart. Speech has tlie 
same form both for entreaty and command, namely, the 
imperative. And the imperative of love has infinitely more 
power than tliat of despotism. Love does not command; 
love neejls but gently to intimate its wishes to be certain 
of their fulfilment; the despot must throw compulsion even 
into the tones of his voice in order to make other beings, in 
themselves uncaring for him, tlic executors of his wishes. 
The imperative of love Avorks willi electro-magnetic power; 
that of despotism Avith the mechanical power of a Avooden 
telegraph. The most intimate epithet of God in prayer is 
the word '^Father;” the most intimate, because in it man 
is in relation to the absolute nature as to his own; the Avord 
‘'Father” is the expression of the closest, the most intense 
identity,—the expression in Avhich lies the pledge that my 
wishes will be fulfilled, the guarantee of my salvation. 
The omnipotence to Avhich man turns in prayer is nothing 
but the •Omnipotence of Goodness, which, for the sake of 
the salvation of man, makes the impossible possible;—is, 
in truth, nothing else than the omni])otcnce of the heart, 
of feeling, which breaks through all the limits of the un¬ 
derstanding, which soars above all the boundaries of Nature, 
which wills that there be nothing else than feeling, nothing 
that contradicts the heart. Faith in omnipotence is faith 
in the unreality of the external Avorld, of objectivity,—faith 
in the.absoTute reality of man’s emotional nature: the 
essence of omnipotence is simply the essence of feeling. 
Omnipotence is the power before which no laAv, no external 
condition,*aA^ails or subsists; but this power is the emo¬ 
tional nature, which feels every determination, every laAv, 
to be a limit, a restraint, and for that reason dismisses it. 
Omnipotence does nothing more than accomplish the Avill 
of the feelings. In prayer man turns to the Omnipotence 
of Goodness;—which simply means, that in prayer man 
adores his OAvn heart, regards his own feelings as absolute. 

* In the excellent work, Theanthmpos, eine Reihe von Aphorismen (Zurich, 
1838), the idea of the sense of dependence, of omnipotence, of prayer, and 
of love, is admirably developed. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE MYSTERY OF FAITH-THE MYSTERY OF MIRACLE. 

Eaith in the power of prayer—and only where a power, an 
objective power, is ascribed to it, is prayer still a religious 
truth—is identical with faith in Tuiraculous po^^'hr; and 
faith in miracles is identical with the essence of faith in 
general. Eaith alone prays; the prayer of faith is alone 
effectual. But faith is nothing else than confidence in the 
reality of the subjective in opposition to the limitations or 
laws of Nature and reason,—that is, of natural reason. The 
specific object of faith, therefore, is miracle ; faith is the 
belief in miracle; faith and miracle are absolutely insepar¬ 
able. That which is objectively miracle or miraculous 
power is subjectively faith; miracle is the outward aspect 
of faith, faith the inward soul of miracle; faith is the mir¬ 
acle of mind, the miracle of feeling, whicli merely becomes 
objective in external mimcles. To faith nothing is impos¬ 
sible, and miracle only gives actuality to this omnipotence 
of faitli : miracles are but a visible example of what faith 
can effect. Unlimitedness, supernaturalness, exaltation of 
feeling,—transcendence is therefore the essence of faith. 
Eaith has reference only to things which, in contradiction 
with the limits or laws of Nature and reason, give objective 
reality to human feelings and human desires. Faith unfetters 
the wishes of subjectivity from the bonds of natural reason; 
it confers what Nature and reason deny; hence it‘makes 
man happy, for it satisfies his most personal wishes. And 
true faith is discomposed by no doubt. Doubt arises only 
where I go out of myself, overstep the bounds of my per¬ 
sonality, concede reality and a right of suffrage to that which 
is distinct from myself;—where I know myself to be a 
subjective, i.e,, a limited being, and seek to widen my limits 
by admitting things external to myself. But in faith the 
very principle of doubt is annulled; for to faith the sub¬ 
jective is in and by itself the objective—nay, the absolute. 
Faith is nothing else than belief in the absolute reality of 
subjectivity. 
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“ Faith is that courage in the heart which trusts for all 
good to God. Such a faith, in which the heart places its 
relianc’e on God alone, is enjoined by God in the first com- 
' mandment, where he says, I am the Lord thy God, . . . 
That-is, I alone will be th^*God ; thou shalt seek no other 
God ; I will help thee out of all trouble. Thou shalt not 
think that I am an enemy to thee, and will not help thee. 
When thou thinkest so, thou makest me in thine heart into 
anotl^er God than I am. Wherefore liold it for certain that 
I aha wiliing to be merciful to thee.”—“ As thou behavest 
thyself, so does God behave. If thou thinkest that he is 
angry with thee, he is angry; if tliou thinkest tliat he is 
unmerciful and will cast thee into liell, lie is so. As thou 
believest of God, so is he to thee.”—“If thou believest it, 
thou hast it; but if thou believest not, thou hast none of 
it.”—“ Therefore, as we believe so does it happen to us. If 
we regard him as our God, lie will not be our devil. But if 
we regard him not as our God, then truly he is not our God, 
but must be a consuming fire.”—“ By unbelief wo make God 
a devil.” * Thus, if I believe in a God, 1 have a God, hr,, faith 
in God is the God of man. If God is sucli, Avliatcver it may 
be, as I believe him, what else is the nature of God than the 
nature of faith ? Is it possible for tliee to believe in a God 
who regard? thee favourably, if thou dost not regard thyself 
favourably, if thou despairest of man, if he is nothing to 
thee ? What else then is the being of God but the being of 
man, the absolute self-love of man? If thou believest that 
God is for thee, tliou believest that nothing is or can be 
against thee, that nothing contradicts thee. But if thou be¬ 
lievest that nothing is or can be against thee, thou believest 
—what,?—nothing loss than that thou artGod.f That God 
is another being is only illusion, only imagination. In de¬ 
claring that God is for thee, thou dcclarest that he is thy own 
being. What then is faith but the infinite self-certainty of 
irtan, the undoubting certainty that his own subjective being 
is the objective, absolute being, the being of beings ? 

a 

* Luther (Th. xv. p, 282 ; Th. xvi. pp. 491-493). 

t “God is Almighty; but he who believes is a God.” Luther (in Chr. 
Kapps Ckristus u. die Weltgeschicktey s. In). In another place Luther calls 
faith the “Creator of the Godhead;” it is true that he immediately adds, 
as he must necessarily do on his standpoint, the following limitation :— 
“Not that it creates anything in the l)iviiie Eternal Being, but that it 
creates that Being in us ” (Th. xi. p. 161). 
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Faith does not limit itself by the idea of a world, a universe, 
a necessity. For faith there is nothing but God, i.e., limitless 
subjectivity. Where faith rises the world sinks, nf^y,*has 
already sunk into nothing. Faith in the real annihilation ' 
of the world—in an immediate^.J^ approaching, a mentelly 
present annihilation of this world, a world antagonistic to 
the wishes of the Christian, is therefore a phenomenon 
belonging to the inmost essence of Christianity; a faith 
which is not properly separable from the other eleme^^ts of 
Christian belief, and with the renunciation of wlijch, tfue, 
positive Christianity is renounced £fnd denied.* The essence 
of faith, as may be confirmed by an examination of its 
objects down to the minutest speciality, is the idea that that 
which man wishes actually is: he wishes to be immortal, 
therefore he is immortal; he wishes for the existence of a 
being who can do everything which is impossible to Nature 
and reason, therefore such a being exists; he wishes for a 
world which corresponds to the desires of the heart, a world 
of unlimited subjectivity, i.e., of unperturbed feeling, of 
uninterrupted bliss, while nevertheless there exists a world 
the opposite of that subjective one, and hence this world 
must pass away,—as necessarily pass away as ‘God, or 
absolute subjectivity, must remain. Faith, love, .hope, are 
the Christian Trinity. Hope has relation to the fulfilment 
of the promises, the wishes which are not yet fulfilled, but 
which are to be fulfilled; love has relation to the Being who 
gives and fulfils these promises ; faith to the promises, the 
wishes, which are already fulfilled, which are historical 
facts. 

Miracle is an essential object of Christianitjr, an essential 
article of faith. But what is miracle ? A supranat^^ralistic 

* This belief is so essential to the Bible, that without it the biblical 
writers can scarcely be understood. The imssage 2 Pet. hi. 8, as is evident 
from the tenor of the whole chapter, says nothing in opposition to an 
immediate destruction of the world ; for tliough with the Lord a thousand 
years arc as one day, yet at the same time one day is as a thousand years, 
and therefore the world may, even by to-morrow, no longer exist. That in 
the Bible a very near end of the world is expected and prophesied, although 
the day and hour are not determined, only falsehood or blindness can 
deny. "(See on this subject Liitzelberger.) Hence religious Christians, in 
almost all times, liave believed that the destruction of the world is near at 
hand—Luther, for example, often says that “ The last day is not far off” 
{e.g., Th. xvi. p. 26) ;—or at least their souls have longed for the end of 
the world, though they have prudently left it undecided whether it be near 
or distant. See Augustin (de Fine Saeculi ad Hesychium, c. 13). 
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wish realised—nothing more. The Apostle Paul illustrates 
the nature of Christian faith by the example of Abraham. 
Abrafiarfi could not, in a natural way, ever hope for pos¬ 
terity ; Jehovah nevertheless promised it to him out of 
special favour, and Abrah^Ai believed in spite of Nature. 
•Hence this faith was reckoned to him as righteousness, as 
merit; for it implies great force of subjectivity to accept as 
certain something in contradiction with experience, at least 
witji rq^tional, normal experience. But what was the object 
of this dmne promise ? Posterity, the object of a human 
wish. And in what did Abraham believe when he believed 
in Jehovah ? In a Being who can do everything, and can 
fulfil all wishes. “ Is anything too hard for tlie Lord ? ” * 
But why do we go so far back as to Abraham ? We have 
the most striking examples much nearer to us. Miracle 
feeds the hungry, cures men born blind, deaf, and lame, 
rescues from fatal diseases, and even raises tlie dead at the 
prayer of relatives. Thus it satisfies human wishes, and 
wishes which, though not always intrinsically like the wish 
for the restoration of the dead, yet in so far as they appeal 
to miraculous power, to miraculous aid, are transcendental, 
supranaturalistic. But miracle is distinguished from that 
mode of satisfying human wishes and needs which is in 
accordance with Nature and reason, in this respect, that it 
satisfies the wishes of men in a way corresponding to the 
nature of wishes—in the most desirable way. Wishes 
own no restraint, no law, no time ; they would be fulfilled 
without delay on the instant. And behold ! miracle is as 
rapid as a wish is impatient. Miraculous power realises 
human wishes in a moment, at one stroke, without any 
hindrance That the sick should become well is no miracle ; 
but that they should become so immediately, at a mere 
word of command,—that is the mystery of miracle. Thus 
it is not in*its product or object that miraculous agency is 
distinguished from the agency of Nature and reason, but 
only in its mode and process; for if miraculous power were 
to effect something absolutely new, never before beheld, 
never conceived, or not even conceivable, it would be 
practically proved to be an essentially different, and at the 
same time objective, agency. But the agency which in 
essence, in substance, is natural and accordant with the 

* Gen. xviii. 14. 


I 
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forms of the senses, and which is supernatural, supersensual, 
only in the mode or process, is the agency of the im^ina- 
tion. The power of miracle is therefore nothing else than 
the power of the imagination. 

Miraculous agency is agenCj^ directed to an end; The 
yearning after the departed Lazarus, the desire of his rela¬ 
tives to possess him again, was the motive of the miraculous 
resuscitation; the satisfaction of this wish, the end. It is 
true that the miracle happened “ for the glory of Gad, that 
the Son of God might be glorified thereby; ” bint the mes¬ 
sage sent to the Master by the sisters of Lazarus, “ Behold, 
he whom thou lovest is sick,” and the tears which Jesus 
shed, vindicate for the miracle a human origin and end. The 
meaning is : to that power which can awaken the dead no 
human wish is impossible to accomplish.* And the glory 
of the Son consists in this: that he is acknowledged and 
reverenced as the being who is able to do what man is un¬ 
able but wishes to do. Activity towards an end is well 
known to describe a circle : in the end it returns upon its 
beginning. But miraculous agency is distinguished from 
the ordinary realisation of an object in that it realises the 
end without means, that it effects an immediate identity of 
the wish audits fulfilment; that consequently it describes 
a circle, not in a curved, but in a straight line, that is, the 
shortest line. A circle in a straight line is the mathematical 
symbol of miracle. The attempt to construct a circle with 
a straight line would not be more ridiculous than the 
attempt to deduce miracle philosophically. To reason, mir¬ 
acle is absurd, inconceivable; as inconceivable as wooden 
iron or a circle without a periphery. Before it is discussed 
whether a miracle can happen, let it be shown that miracle, 
i.e., the inconceivable, is conceivable. 

What suggests to man the notion that miracle is conceiv- 

* To the whole world it is impossible to raise the dead, but to the Lord 
Christ, not only is it not impossible, but it is no trouble or labour to him. 

. . . This Christ did as a witness and a sign that he can and will raise 
from death. He does it not at all times and to every one. . . . It is 
enough that he has done it a few times ; the rest he leaves to the last day.” 
—Luther (Th. xvi. p. 518). The positive, essential significance of miracle 
is therefore that the divine nature is the human nature. Miracles confirm, 
-authenticate doctrine. What doctrine ? Simply this, that God is a Saviour 
of men, their Redeemer out of all trouble, i.e*, a being corresponding to the 
wants and wishes of man, and therefore a human being. What the God- 
man declares in words, miracle demonstrates ad ocvHos by deeds. 
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able is that miracle is represented as an event perceptible 
by tl» s.enses, and hence man cheats his reason by material 
images which screen the contradiction. The miracle of the 
turning of water into win^ for example, implies in fact 
nothing else than that water is wine,—nothing else than 
that two absolutely coiltradictory predicates or subjects are 
identical; for in the hand of the miracle-worker there is no 
distinction between the two substances; the transformation 
is ©ulythe visible appearance of this Identity of two contra¬ 
dictories. *But the transfynnation conceals the contradic¬ 
tion, because the natural conception of change is interposed. 
Hei-e, however, is no gradual, no natural, or, so to speak, 
organic change; but an absolute, immaterial one; a pure 
creaiio ex nihilo. In the mysterious and momentous act of 
miraculous power, in tlie act which constitutes the miracle, 
water is suddenly and imperceptibly wine : which is equiva¬ 
lent to saying that iron is wood, or wooden iron. 

The miraculous act—and miracle is only a transient act— 
is therefore not an object of thought, for it nullifies the very 
principle of thought; but it is just as little an object of 
sense, an object of real or even possible experience. Water 
is indeed an object of sense, and wine also; I first see water 
and then wipe; but the miracle itself, that which makes 
this water suddenly wine,—this, not being a natural .pro¬ 
cess, but a pure perfect without any antecedent imperfect, 
without any modus, without way or means, is no object of 
real, or even of possible experience. Miracle is a thing of 
the imagination ; and on that very account is it so agreeable : 
for the imagination is the faculty which alone corresponds 
to personal feeling, because it sets aside all limits, all laws 
which are painful to the feelings, and thus makes objective 
to man the immediate, absolutely unlimited satisfaction 
of his subjective wishes.” * Accordance with subjective 
inclination is the essential characteristic of miracle. It is 
true that miracle produces also an awful, agitating impres¬ 
sion, so far ^s it expresses a power which nothing can resist, 
—the power of the imagination. But this impression lies 
only in the transient miraculous act; the abiding, essential 

* This satisfaction is certainly so far limited, that it is united to reli^on, 
to faith in God : a remark which however is so obvious as to be superfluous. 
But this limitation is in fact no limitation, for God himself is unlimited, 
absolutely satisfied, self-contented human feeling. 
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impression is the agreeable one. At the moment in which 
the beloved Lazarus is raised up, the surrounding relatives 
and friends are awestruck at the extraordinary, almighty 
power which transforms the dea^ into the living; but soon 
the relatives fall into the arihs of the risen one, and lead 
him with tears of joy to his home, there to celebrate a festi^ ’ 
val of rejoicing. Miracle springs out of feeling, and has its 
end in feeling. Even in the traditional representation it 
does not deny its origin; the representation which grafiSes 
the feelings is alone the adequate one. Who can fail to 
recognise in the narrative of the resurrection of Lazarus the 
tender, pleasing, legendary tone?* Miracle is agreeable, 
because, as has been said, it satisfies the wishes of man 
without labour, without effort. Labour is unimpassioned, 
unbelieving, rationalistic ; for man here makes his existence 
dependent on activity directed to an end, which activity 
again is itself determined solely by the idea of the objective 
world. But feeling does not at all trouble itself about the 
objective world; it does not go out of or beyond itself; it 
is happy in itself. The element of culture, the Northern 
principle of self-renunciation, is wanting to the emotional 
nature. The Apostles and Evangelists w^ere no scientifically 
cultivated men. Culture, in general, is noth.i,ng else than 
the exaltation of the individual above his subjectivity to 
objective universal ideas, to the contemplation of the world, 
'rhe Apostles were men of the people; the people live only 
in themselves, in their feelings ; therefore Christianity took 
possession of the people. Vox populi vox Dei. Did Chris¬ 
tianity conquer a single philosopher, historian, or poet of 
the classical period ? The philosophers wl].o went over to 
Christianity were feeble, contemptible philosophers. All 
who had yet the classic spirit in them were hostile, or at 
least indifferent to Christianity. The decling of culture 
was identical with the victory of Christianity. The classic 
spirit, the spirit of culture, limits itself by laws,—not indeed 
by arbitrary, finite laws, but by inherently triie and valid 
ones; it is determined by the necessity, the truth of the 

* The legends of Catholicism—of course only the best, the really pleasing 
ones—are, as it were, only the echo of the keynote which predominates in 
this New Testament narrative. Miracle might be fitly defined as religious 
humour, Catholicism especially has developed miracle on this its humorous 
side. 
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nature of things; in a word, it is the objective spirit. In 
i)lac« of this, there entered with Christianity the principle 
.of unlimited, extravagant, fanatical, supranaturalistic sub¬ 
jectivity ; a principle intrinsically opposed to that of science, 
of culture.* With Christianity man lost the capability of 
conceiving himself as a part of Nature, of the universe. As 
long as true, unfeigned, unfalsified, uncompromising Chris¬ 
tianity existed, as long as Christianity was a living, practical 
trntili,«o long did real miracles happeft; and they necessarily 
happened,* for faith in de;^, historical, past miracles is itself 
a dead faith, the first step towards unbelief, or rather the 
first and therefore the timid, uncandid, servile mode in 
which unbelief in miracle finds vent. But where miracles 
happen, all definite forms melt in the golden haze of 
imagination and feeling; there the world, reality, is no 
truth ; there the miracle-w’orking, emotional, i.e., subjective 
being, is held to be alone the objective, real being. 

To the merely'emotional man the imagination is imme¬ 
diately, without his willing or knowing it, the highest, the 
dominant activity; and being tlie higlicst, it is the activity 
of God, the creative activity. To him feeling is an imme¬ 
diate truth and reality; he cannot abstract liimself from his 
feelings, he cannot get beyond them: and equally real is 
his imagination. The imagination is not to him what it 
is to us men of active understanding, w'ho distinguish it 
as subjective from objective cognition ; it is immediately 
identical with himself, with his feelings; and since it is 
identical with his being, it is his essential, objective, neces¬ 
sary view of things. For us, indeed, imagination is an 
arbitrary activity; but w’here man lias not imbibed the 
principle of culture, of theory, where he lives and moves 
only in his feelings, the imagination is an immediate, in¬ 
voluntary {^ctivity. 

The explanation of miracles by feeling and imagination 
is regarded by many in the present day as superficial. But 
let any oije transport himself to the time when living, 
present miracles were believed in; when the reality of 

* Culture in the sense in wlhcli it is here taken. It is highly oliarac- 
teristic of Christianity, and a popular proof of our positions, that the only 
language in which the Divine Spirit was and is held to reveal himself in 
Christianity is not the language of a Sophocles or a Plato, of art and 
philosophy, but the vague, unfonned, crudely emotional language of the 
Bible. 
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things without us was as yet no sacred article of faith ; 
when men were so void of any theoretic interest i^j the 
world, that they from day to day looked forward to its 
destruction; when they lived only in the rapturous prospect 
and hope of heaven, that is, iii the imagination of it (for 
whatever heaven may be, for them, so long as they were 
on earth, it existed only in the imagination); when this 
imagination was not a fiction but a truth, nay, the eternal, 
alone abiding truth, not an inert, idle source of conselation, 
but a practical moral principle determining actions, a prin¬ 
ciple to which men joyfully sacrificed real life, the real 
world with all its glories;—let him transport himself to 
those times and he must himself be very superficial to pro¬ 
nounce the psychological genesis of miracles superficial. 
It is no valid objection that miracles have happened, or are 
supposed to have happened, in the presence of whole assem¬ 
blies : no man was independent, all were filled with exalted 
supranaturalistic ideas and feelings; all were animated by 
the same faith, the same hope, the same hallucinations. 
And who does not know that there are common or similar 
dreams, common or similar visions, especially among im¬ 
passioned individuals who are closely united and restricted 
to their own circle ? But be that as it may. I( the explana¬ 
tion of miracles by feeling and imagination is superficial, 
the charge of superficiality falls not on the explainer, but 
on that which he explains, namely, on miracle; for, seen in 
dear daylight, miracle presents absolutely nothing else than 
the sorcery of the imagination, which satisfies without con¬ 
tradiction all the wishes of tlie heart.* 

* Many miracles may really have had originally a physical or physiological 
phenomenon as their foundation. But we are here considering only tlid 
religious significance and genesis of miracle. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE RESURRECTION AND OF THE 
MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION. 

• * . *..... 

TheT qualify of being agreeable to subjective inclination 

belongs not only to pracl?ical miracles, in which it is con¬ 
spicuous, as they have immediate reference to the interest 
or wish of the human individual; it belongs also to theo¬ 
retical, or more properly dogmatic miracles, and hence to 
the Resurrection and the Miraculous Conception. 

Man, at least in a state of ordinary well-being, has the 
wish not to die. This wish is originally identical with the 
instinct of self-preservation. Whatever lives seeks to main¬ 
tain itself, to continue alive, and consequently not to die. 
Subsequently, when reflection and feeling are developed 
under the urgency of life, especially of social and political 
life, this primary negative wish becomes the positive wdsh 
for a life, ^ind that a better life, after death. But this wish 
involves the'further wish for the certainty of its fulfilment. 
Reason can afford no such certainty. It has therefore been 
said that all proofs of immortality are insufficient, and even 
that unassisted reason is not capable of apprehending it, still 
less of proving it. And with justice; for reason furnishes 
only general proofs; it cannot give the certainty of any 
personal immortality, and it is precisely this certainty which 
is desired- Sfleh a certainty requires an immediate personal 
assurance, a practical demonstration. This can only be given 
to me by the fact of a dead person, whose death has been 
previously‘certified, rising again from the grave; and he must 
be no indifferent person, but, on the contrary, the type and 
representative of all others, so that his resurrection also may 
be the type, the guarantee of theirs. The resurrection of 
Christ is therefore the satisfied desire of man for an im¬ 
mediate certainty of his personal existence after death,— 
personal immortality as a sensible, indubitable fact. 

Immortality was with the heathen philosophers a question 
in which the personal interest was only a collateral point. 
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They concerned themselves chiefly with the nature of the 
soul, of mind, of the vital principle. The immortality pf the 
vital principle hy no means involves the idea, not to ‘mention 
the certainty, of personal immortality. Hence the vague¬ 
ness, discrepancy, and dubiousufess with which the ancients 
express themselves on this subject. The Christians, on the 
contrary, in the undoubting certainty that their personal, 
self-flattering wishes will be fulfilled, i.e., in the certainty of 
the divine nature of their emotions, the truth and unassail- 
ableness of their subjective feelings, converted that which to 
the ancients was a theoretic probltem into an immediate fact, 
—converted a theoretic, and in itself open question, into a 
matter of conscience, the denial of which was equivalent to 
the high treason of atheism. He who denies the resurrec¬ 
tion denies the resurrection of Christ, but he who denies the 
resurrection of Clirist denies Christ himself, and he who 
denies Christ denies God. Thus did “spiritual” Christianity 
unspiritualise what was spiritual! To the Christians the 
immortality of the reason, of the soul, was far too abstract 
and negative; they had at Imart only a personal immortality, 
such as would gratify tlieir feelings, and the guarantee of 
this lies in a bodily resurrection alone. The resurrection of 
the body is the highest triumph of Christianity over the sub¬ 
lime but certainly abstract spirituality and obje'ctivity of the 
ancients. For this reason the idea of the resurrection could 
never be assimilated by the pagan mind. 

As the Itcsurrection, wliich terminates the sacred history 
(to the Christian not a mere history, but the truth itself), is 
a realised wish, so also is that which commences it, namely, 
the Miraculous Conception, though this has relation not so 
much to an immediately personal interest as to a particular 
subjective feeling. 

The more man alienates himself from Nature, the more 
subjective, i.c., supranatural or antinatural, is his view of 
things, the greater tlie horror he lias of Nature, or at least 
of those natural objects and processes which displease his 
imagination, which affect him disagreeably.* The free, objec- 

* “If Adam had not fallen into sin, nothing would have been known of 
the cruelty of wolves, lions, bears, &c., and there would not have been in 
all creation anything vexatious and dangerous to man . . . ; no thorns, or 
thistles, or diseases . . .; his brow would not have been wrinkled ; no foot, 
or hand, or other member of the body would have been feeble or infirm.”— 
“But now, since the Fall, we all know and feel what a furylurksrin our 
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live man doubtless finds things repugnant and distasteful in 
Natjire, but he regards them as natural, inevitable results, 
^ and under this conviction he subdues his feeling as a merely 
subjective and untrue one. On the contrary, the subjective 
man, who lives only in the^eelings and imagination, regards 
these things with a quite peculiar aversion. He has the eye 
of that unhappy foundling, who even in looking at the love¬ 
liest flower could pay attention only to tlie little black 
beetla'' wjiich crawled over it, and who by tliis perversity of 
perceptioti had his enjoyment in tlie siglit of flowers always 
embittered. Moreover, tlie subjective man makes his feelings 
the measure, the standard of wliat ouglit to be. That wliich 
does not please liim, which offends his transcendental, supra- 
natural, or antinatural feelings, ought not to be. Even if 
that which pleases him cannot exist without being associated 
with that which displeases him, the subjective man is not 
guided by the wearisome laws of logic and ])hysics, but by 
the self-will of the imagination; hence he drops what is dis¬ 
agreeable in a fact, and holds fast alone what is agreeable. 
Thus the idea of the pure, holy Virgin pleases him ; still he 
is also pleased witli the idea of the JMother, but oidy of the 
Mother who already carries the infant on her arms. 

Virgin»itj^ in itself is to him the highest moral idea, the 
cornu copice of his supranaturalistic feelings and ideas, his 
personified sense of honour and of shame before common 
nature.* Nevertheless, there stirs in his bosom a natural 
feeling also, the compassionate feeling which makes the 
Mother beloved. What then is to 1)e done in this diHiculty 
of the heart, in this conflict between a natural and a supra- 

flesh, which not •nly burns and ra<^os witli lust and d<*sirc, but also loathes, 
when onffe obtained, the very thing it has desired. But this is the fault of 
original sin, wdiich has polluted all creatures ; wherefore I believe that 
before the Fall the sun w’as iniich brighter, water much clearer, and the 
land much richer, and fuller of all sorts of plants.”—Luther (Th. i. s. 322, 
323, 329, 337 )- 

* ‘‘Tantiim denique abest incesti c*u})i<lo, ut iionnullis rubori sit etiani 
pudica conjunctio.*’—M. Felicis, Oct. e. 31. One Father was so extraordi¬ 
narily cliastft that he had never .seen a woman’s face, nay, he dreaded even 
touching himself, .se (pioqiie ipsum attingere qiiodammodo horrehat.” 
Another Father had so line an olfactory sense in this matter, that on the 
a])proach of an unchaste person he perceived an insupportable odour.”— 
Bayle (Diet. Art. Mariana Rem. C.). But the supreme, the divine prin¬ 
ciple of this hyperphysical delicacy is the Virgin Mary; hence the Catho¬ 
lics name her Virginum Gloria, Virginitatis corona, Virginitatis typus et 
forma piiritatis, Virginum vexillifera, Virginitatis magistra, Virginum 
prima, Virginitatis primiceria. 
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natural feeling ? The supranaturalist must unite the two, 
must comprise in one and the same subject two predicates 
which exclude each other.* Oh, what a plenitude of agree¬ 
able, sweet, supersensual, sensual emotions lies in this com¬ 
bination ! 

Here we have the key to the contradiction in Catholicism, 
that at the same time marriage is holy and celibacy is holy. 
This simply realises, as a practical contradiction, the dog¬ 
matic contradiction of the Virgin Mother. But this wondrous 
union of virginity and maternity, contradicting Nature and 
reason, but in the highest degree alcordant with the feelings 
and imagination, is no product of Catholicism; it lies already 
in the twofold part which marriage plays in the Bible, 
especially in the view of the Apostle Paul. The super¬ 
natural conception of Christ is a fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity, a doctrine which expre.sses its inmost dogmatic 
essence, and which rests on the same foundation as all other 
miracles and article's of faith. As death, whick the philo¬ 
sopher, the man of science, the free objective thinker in 
general, accepts as a natural nece.ssity, and as indeed all 
the limits of mitun\ which are impediments to feeling, but 
to reason are rational laws, were repugnant to the Christians, 
anil were set aside by them througli the supposed agency 
of miraculous power; so, necessarily, they had an equal 
repugnance to the natural })roces3 of generation, and super¬ 
seded it by miracle. The Miraculous Conception is not less 
welcome than the Resurrection to all believers; for it was 
the first step towards the purification of mankind, polluted 
by sin and Nature. Only because the God-man was not 
infected with original sin, could he, the pure one, purify 
mankind in the eyes of God, to wliom the natural process 
of generation was an object of aversion, because he himself 
is nothing else but supranaturul feeling. 

Even the arid Protestant orthodoxy, so arbitrary in its 
criticism, regarded the conception of the God-producing 
Virgin as a great, adorable, amazing, holy mystery of faith, 
transcending reason.*!' with the Protestants, who con- 

* “ Salve eancta parena, enixa pucrjiera Remm, 

Gaudia matris habcii!) cum virginitatis nonore," 

Theol. SclioL Mexgcr. t. iv. p. 132. 

+ See e.ff. J. D. Winckler, Philolog. Lactant. s. BrunsviRie, 1754, pp. 
247-254. 
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fined the speciality of the Chris!iaii to the domain of faith, 
and with whom, in life, it was allowable to be a man, even 
this mystery had only a dogmatic, and no longer a practical 
'significance; they did not allow it to interfere with their 
desire of marriage. WithVhe Catholics, and with all the 
old, uncompromising, uncritical Christians, that which was 
a ,mystery of faith was a mystery of life, of morality. • 
Catholic morality is Christian, mystical; Protestant morality 
Wijs, iy its very beginning, rationalistic. Protestant morality 
is {fnd was a carnal mingling of the Christian with the 
man, the natural, political, civil, social man, or w hatever 
else he may be called in distinction from the Christian ; 
Catholic morality cherished in its heart the mystery o£ the 
unspotted virginity. Catholic morality was the Mater 
dolorosa; Protestant morality a comely, fiaiitfnl matron. 
Protestantism is from beginning to end the contradiction 
between faith and love; bn- which very reason it has been 
the source,,or at least the condition, of freedom. Just 
because the mystery of the Vinjo Dcipanc had with the 
Protestants a place oidy in theory, or rather in dogma, and 
no longer in practice, they declared that it was impossible 
to express oneself with sufficient care and resei ve concern¬ 
ing it, and that it ought not lo In* made an oltject of specu¬ 
lation. Thai which is denied in practice has no true basis 
and durability in man, is a mere .spectre of lh(> mind; and 
hence it is withdrawn from the investigation of tin; under¬ 
standing. Ghosts do not brook dayliglit. 

Even the later doctrine (which, however, hud been already 
enunciated in a letter to St. IJernard, who rejects it), that 
Mary herself was conceived without taint of original .sin, i.s 
by no means d “strange school-bred doctrine,” as it is called 
by a modern historian. That which gives birth to a miracle, 
which brings forth God, must itself be of miraculous divine 
origin or nhture. How’ could Mary have had the honour of 
being overshadowed by the Holy Gho.st if she had not boon 
from the first pure ? Could the Holy Ghost take up his 
abode in a'body polluted by original sin ? If the principle 
of Christianity, the miraculous birth of the Saviour, does 
not appear strange to you, why think strange the naive, 
well-meaning inferences of Catholicism ? 


See on this subject Philos, und Christenthum, by L. Feuerbach. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE MYSTERY OK THE CHRJSTIAN CHRIST, OR THE PERSONAL 

GOD. 


The fundamental dogmas of Christianity are realised wishes 
of tlie lieart;—tlie essence of Christianity is the essence of 
human feeling. It is pleasanter to be passive than to act, 
to be redeemed and made free by another than to free one¬ 
self ; ideasanter to make one’s salvation dependent on a 
person than on tlie force of one’s own spontaneity; plea¬ 
santer to s(it hefore oneself an object of love than an object 
of effort; pleasanter to know oneself beloved by God than 
merely to liave that simple, natural self-love winch is innate 
in all beings; phaxsanter to see oneself imaged in the love- 
beaming eyes of another personal being, than to look into 
the comaive mirror of self or into the cold depths of the 
ocean of Xatun*.; pleasant(ir, in short, to allow oneself to be 
acted oil by one’s own feeling, as by another, but yet funda¬ 
mentally idt'Mtical being, than to regulate oneself by reason. 
Peeling is the oblique case of the ego, the ego in the accusa¬ 
tive. The ego of Fichte is destitute of feeling, because the 
accusative is the same as the nominative, because it is 
indeclinable. Hut feeling or sentiment is the ego acted on 
by itself, and by itself as another being,—the passive ego. 
Feeling changes the active in man into the passive, and the 
passive into the active. To feeling, that whicli thinks is the 
thing thought, and the thing thought is that which thinks. 
Feeling is tlie dr(‘am of Nature; and there is nothing more 
blissful, nothing more profound than dreaming. But what 
is dreaming ? The reversing of the waking consciousness. 
In dreaming, the active is the passive, the passive the active; 
in dreaming, I take the spontaneous action of my own mind 
for an action upon me from witliout, my emotions for events, 
my conceptions and sensations for true existences apart from 
myself. I suffer what I also perform. Dreaming is a double 
refraction of the rays of light; hence its indescribable charm. 
It is the same ego, the same being in dreaming as in waking; 
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the only distinction is, that in waking, the ego acts on itself; 
whereas in dreaming it is acted on by itself as by another 
Jbeing. I think mysclf—\^ a passionless, rationalistic posi¬ 
tion; lam thought by God, and think myself only as thought 
by God—is a position pregn?hit with feeling, religious. Feel¬ 
ing is a dream with the eyes open; religion the dream of 
waking consciousness: dreaming is the key to the mysteries 
of religion. 

CJie*higkest law of feeling is tlio immediate unity of will 
and deed, hf wishing and reality. This law is fuliilled by 
the Kedeemer. As external miracles, in o]>position to natural 
activity, realise immediately tin* physical wants and wisln^s 
of man; so the Kedeemer, the Mediatoi', the (!od-nian, in 
opposition to the moral spontaneity of the natural or rational¬ 
istic man, satisfies immediately tlie inwaid moral wants and 
wishes, since he dispenses man on liis own side from any 
intermediate activity. What thou wisli(*st is already eneeti‘(i. 
Thou desirest to win, to des(*rve hap])iness. Morality is tlui 
condition, the means of happiness. Kut tliou eanst not fulfil 
this condition; that is, in truth, thou need('st not. That 
which thou seekest to do has already been done. Thou hast 
only to be passive, thou needest only believe, oidy enjoy. 
Thou desrre^t to make God favourable to tlie(», to a])peas(‘ 
his anger, to be at peaeii with thy eonseieiua*. ]>ut this 
peace exists already; tliis pea(;e is the Mediator, the God- 
man. He is thy appeased (conscience; lie is tin* fulfilment 
of the law, and tlierewith the fulfilnnait of thy own wish 
and effort. 

Therefore it is no longer the law, but the fulfiller of the 
law, who is t^ie model, the guiding thread, the rule of thy 
life. He who fulfils the law annuls th(‘ law. The law has 
authority, has validity, only in relation to him who violates 
it. But hp who perfectly fulfils the law says to it: What 
thoii wiliest I spontaneously will, and what thou com- 
mandest I enforce by deeds; my life is the true, the living 
law. The, fulfiller of the law, therefore, necessarily steps 
into the place of the law; moreover he becomes a new law, 
one whose yoke is light and easy. For in place of the merely 
imperative law, he presents himself as an example, as an 
object of love, of admiration and emulation, and thus be¬ 
comes the Saviour from sin. The law does not giv(; me the 
power to fulfil the law; no! it is hard and merciless; it only 
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commands, without troubling itself whether I can fulfil it, 
or how I am to fulfil it; it leaves me to myself, without 
counsel or aid. But he who presents himself to me as an 
example lights up ray path, takes me by the hand, and im¬ 
parts to me his own strength. ' The law lends no power of 
resisting sin, but example works miracles. The law is dead; 
but example animates, inspires, carries men involuntarily 
along with it. The law speaks only to the understanding, 
and sets itself directly in opposition to the, instii^cts; 
example, on the contrary, appeals to a powerful instinct 
immediately connected with the activity of the senses, that 
of involuntary imitation. Example operates on the feelings 
and imagination. In short, example has magical, i.e., sense- 
affecting powers; for the magical or involuntary force of 
attraction is an essential property, as of matter in general, 
so in particular of that which affects the senses. 

The ancients said that if virtue could become visible, its 
beauty would win and inspire all hearts. The Christians 
were so happy as to sec even this wish fulfilled. The 
heathens had an tmwritten, the Jews a written law; the 
Christians had a model—a visible, personal, living law, a 
law made flesh. Hence the joy fulness especially of the 
primitive Christians, hence the glory of Christjanity that it 
alone contains and bestows the power to resist sin. And 
this glory is not to be denied it. Only, it is to be observed 
that the power of the e.xemplar of virtue is not so much the 
power of virtue as the power of example in general; just 
as the power of religious music is not the power of religion, 
but the power of music; * and that therefore, though the 
image of virtue has virtuous actions as its^ consequences, 
these actions are destitute of the dispositions and-motives 
of virtue. But this simple and true sense of the redeem¬ 
ing and reconciling power of example in distinction from 
the power of law, to which we have reduced the antithesis of 
the law and Christ, by no means expresses the full religious 
significance of the Christian redemption and reqonciliation. 
In this everything reduces itself to the personal power of 

• In rol.ition to this, the confession of Augustine is interesting: “ Ita 
ftuctuo inter periculum voluptatis et experimentum salubritatis : magisque 
atiducor . . . cantandi consnetudinem approbaro in ccclesia, ut per oblecta- 
Tuenta aurium infirmior animus in affectum pietatis assurgat. Tamen cum 
mihi accidit, ut nos ampiius cantus, quara res qu!e canitur moveat, poenali- 
ter me peocare confiteor.”—Confess. 1 . x. c. 33. 
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that miraculous intermediate being who is neither God alone 
nor plan alone, but a man who is also God, and a God who 
^is also man, and who can therefore only be comprehended 
in connection with the significance of miracle. In this, the 
miraculous Eedeemer is udMiing else than the realised wish 
of feeling to be free from the laws of morality, i.e., from the 
conditions to which virtue is uniteil in the natural course of 
things; the realised wish to be freed from moral evils instan¬ 
taneously,,immediately, by a stroke of magic, that is, in an 
absolutely subjective, agreeable way. “ The word of God,” 
says Luther, for example,*'* accomplishes all things swiftly, 
brings forgiveness of sins, and give.s thee eternal life, and 
costs nothing more than that thou slionldst hear the word, 
and when thou hast heard it shouldst believe. If thou be- 
lievest, thou hast it without pains, cost, delay, or dilliculty.” * 
But that hearing of the word of God which is followed by 
faith is itself a “ gift of God.” Thus faith is nothing else 
than a psychological miracle, a supernatural operation of 
God in man, as Luther likewise says. But man becomes 
free from sin and from the consciousness of guilt only 
through faith,—morality is dependent on faith, the virtm^s 
of the heathens are only splendid sins; thus he becomes 
morally f»ee and good only througli miracle. 

That the i5ea of miraculous ])ovver is one with the idea of 
the intermediate being, at once divine and human, has his¬ 
torical proof in the fact that the miracles of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the delivery of the law, providence—all the elements 
which constitute the essence of religion, were in the later 
Judaism attributed to the Logos. In Philo, liowever, this 
Logos still hovers in the air between heaven and earth, now. 
as abstsact, now as concrete; that is, Philo vacillates be¬ 
tween himself as a philosopher arid himself as a religious 
Israelite—between the positive element of religion and the 
metaphysical idea of deity; but in such a way that even 
the abstract element is with him more or less invested with 
imaginative forms. In Christianity this Logos first attained 
perfect consistence, i.e., religion now concentrated itself ex¬ 
clusively on that element, that object, which is the basis of 
its essential difference. The Logos is the personified essence 
of religion. Hence the definition of God as the essence of 
feeling has its complete truth only in the Logos. 

* Th. xvi. p. 490. 
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God as God is feeling as yet shut up, hidden; only Christ 
is the unclosed, open feeling or heart. In Christ feeling is 
first perfectly certain of itself, and assured beyond dbu%t of 
the truth and divinity of its own nature; for Christ denies * 
nothing to feeling; he fulfils a?i its prayers. In God the 
soul is still silent as to what affects it most closely,—it only 
sighs; but in Christ it speaks out fully; here it has no 
longer any reserves. To him who only sighs, wishes are 
still attended with disquietude; he rather complains that 
what he wishes is not, than openly, positively declares what 
he wishes; he is still in doubt whether his wishes have the 
force of law. But in (Jhrist all anxiety of the soul vanishes ; 
he is the sighing soul passed into a song of triumph over its 
complete satisfaction; he is the joyful certainty of feeling 
that its wishes hidden in God have truth and reality, the 
actual victory over death, over all the powers of the world 
and Nature, the resurrection no longer merely hoped for, 
but already accomplished ; he is the heart released from all 
oppressive limits, from all sufferings,—the soul in perfect 
blessedness, the Godhead made visible.* 

To see God is the highest wish, the highest triumph of 
the heart. Christ is this wish, this triumph, fulfilled. God, 
as an object of thouglit only, i.e., God as God, is. always a 
remote being; the relation to him is an abstract one, like 
that relation of friendship in which we stand to a man who 
is distant from us, and personally unknown to us. However 
his works, the proofs of love which he gives us, may make 
his nature present to us, there always remains an unfilled 
void,—the heart is unsatisfied, we long to see him. So long 
as we have not met a being face to face, we are always in 
doubt whether he be really such as we imagine him*; actual 
presence alone gives final confidence, perfect repose. Christ 

* “Because God lias ^iveii us his Son, he has with him given us every¬ 
thing, whether it be called devil, sin, hell, heaven, righteousness, life ; all, 
all must be ours, because the Son is ours as a gift, in whom all else is 
included.”—Luther ffh. .xv. p. 311). “The best part of the resurrection 
has already happened ; Christ, the head of all Christendom, has passed 
through death and risen from the dead. Moreover, the most excellent 
part of me, my soul, has likewise passed througli death, and is with Christ 
111 the heavenly being. What harm, then, can death and the grave do 
me?”—Luther (Th. xvi. p. 235). “A Christian man has equal power 
with Christ, has fellowship with him and a common tenure.” (Th. xiiL 
p. 648.) “Whoever cleaves to Christ has as much as he.” (Th. xvi. 
P- 574 ) 
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is God known personally; Christ, therefore, is the blessed 
certainty that God is what tlie soul desires and needs him 
to be. God, as the object of prayer, is indeed already a 
human being, since he sympathises with human misery, 
grants human wislies; but %till he is not yet an object to 
the religious consciousness as a real man. Hence, only in 
.Christ is tlie last wisli of religion realised, tlie mystery of 
religious feeling solved:—solved however in the language of 
imggery proper to religion, for what <}()d is in essence, tliat 
Christ is iiP actual appearance. So far the Cliristian r(‘Iigiou 
may justly be called the aVsolute religion. That God, who 
in himself is nothing else than the nature of man, should 
also have a real existence as sucli, sliouLl be as man an 
object to the consciousness—tliis is the goal of religion; 
and this the Christian religion has attained in the incarna¬ 
tion of God, which is by no means a transitory iJct, for 
Christ remains man even after liis ascension,—man in Iieart 
and man in form, only that his body is no longer an earthly 
one, liable to suffering. 

The incarnations - of the Deity witli tlie Orientals—tlie 
Hindoos, for cxamj)le—have no such intense meaning as the 
Christian incarnation; just because they happen often they 
become indiffj^rent, they lose their value. Tlie manhood of 
God is his personality ; the proposition, God is a ])ersonal 
being, means : God is a human b(‘ing, God is a man. Terson- 
ality is an abstraction, whicli lias reality only in an actual 
man.* The idea wliich lies at the foundation of the incarna¬ 
tions of God is therefore infinitely better conveyed by one 
incarnation, one personality. Where God appears in several 
persons successively,these personalities are evanescent. What 
is required is a permanent, an exclusive ])ersonality. Where 
there are many incarnations, room is given for innumerable 
others; the ^imagination is not restrained; and even those 
incarnations which arc already real pass into the category 
of the merely possible and conceivable, into tlie category of 
fancies or of^mere appearances. But where one personality 
is exclusively believed in and contemplated, this at once 

* This exhibits clearly tlie untrutlifulness and vanity of tlic modern 
speculations concerning tlie personality of God. If you are not ashamed 
of a personal God, do not be ashamed of a corporeal God. An abstract 
colourless personality, a personality without Ilesh nnd blood, is an ein[>ty 
shade. 

K 
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impresses with the power of an historical personality; 
imagination is done away with, the freedom to in^gine 
others is renounced. This one personality presses on me. 
the belief in its reality. The characteristic of real person¬ 
ality is precisely exclusiveness,—the Leibnitzian principle 
of distinction, namely, tliat no one existence is exactly like 
another. The tone, the emphasis, with which the one* 
personality is expressed, produces such an effect on the 
feelings, that it presehts itself immediately as a real ®ne, 
and is converted from an object pf the imagination into an 
object of historical knowledge. 

Longing is the necessif/y of feeling, and feeling longs for 
a personal God. Ihit this longing after the personality of 
God is true, earnest, and proWnd only when it .is the 
longing for one personality, when it is satisfied with one. 
Witli the plurality of persons the truth of the want 
vanishes, and personality becomes a mere luxury of the 
imagination. Lut that wliiclx operates with the force of ne¬ 
cessity, operates with the force of reality on man. That which 
to tlie feelings is a necessary being, is to them immediately 
a real being. Longing says: There must be a personal God, 
?>., it cannot be that there is not; satisfied feeling says : He is. 
Tlie guarantee of his existence lies for feeling i-n its sense 
of the necessity of his existence the necessity of the satis¬ 
faction in the force of tlie want. Necessity knows no law 
besides itself; necessity breaks iron. Feeling knows no 
other necessity than its own, tlian the necessity of feeling, 
than longing; it holds in extreme horror tlie necessity of 
Nature, the necessity of reason. Thus to feeling, a subjec¬ 
tive, sympathetic, personal God is necessary; but it demands 
one personality alone, and this an historical, real one. Only 
when it is satisfied in the unity of personality has feeling 
any concentration ; plurality dissipates it. 

But as the truth of personality is unity, and as the truth 
of unity is reality, so the truth of real personality is— hlood. 
The last proof, announced with peculiar emphasis by the 
author of the fourth Gospel, that the visible person of God 
was no phantasm, no illusion, but a real man, is that blood 
flowed from his side on the cross. If the pdl-sonal God has 
a true sympathy with distress, he must himself suffer dis¬ 
tress. Only in liis suffering lies the assurance of his reality; 
only on this depends the impressiveness of the incarnation. 
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To see God does not satisfy feeling; the eyes give no 
sufficient guarantee. The- truth of vision is confirmed only 
by touch. But as subjectively touch, so objectively the 
capability of being touche^, palpability, passibilily, is the 
last criterion of reality; h^ce the passion of Christ is the 
highest confidence, the highest self-enjoyment, the highest 
consolation of feeling; for only in the blood of Christ is 
the thirst for a personal, that is, a human, sympathising, 
tender Ood.allayed. • 

\Vheretore we hold it^ to be a pernicious error wlieu 
such (namely, divine) majesty is taken away from Clirist 
according to his manhood, thereby depriving Christians of 
their highest consolation, which they liave in , . . the pro¬ 
mise of the presence of their Head, King and High Priest, 
who has promised them tliat not his mere Godhead, wliicli 
to us poor sinners is as a consuming fire to dry stubble, 
but he—he the Man—who has spoken with us, wlio lias 
proved all sorrows in the human form which he took upon 
him, who therefore can have fellow-feeling with us as his 
brethren,—that he will be with us in all our need, according 
to the nature whereby he is our brother and we are Hesli of 
his flesh.’’ * 

It is super^cial to say that Christianity is not the religion 
of one personal God, but of three personalities. These 
three personalities have certainly an existence in dogma; 
but even there the personality of the Holy Spirit is only 
an arbitrary decision which is contradicted by impersonal 
definitions; as, for example, that the Holy Spirit is the gift 
of the Father and Son.-)* Already the very “ procession ” 
of the Holy Ghost presents an evil prognostic for his per¬ 
sonality, for a personal being is produced only by generation, 
not by an indefinite emanation or by syiratio. And even the 
Father, as tli^ representative of the rigorous idea of the God¬ 
head, is a personal being only according to opinion and asser¬ 
tion, not according to his definitions; he is an abstract idea, 
a purely ratipnalistic being. Only Christ is the plastic per¬ 
sonality. To personality belongs form; form is the reality 


* Concordienb. Erkliir. Art. 8. 

t This was excellently shown by Faustus Socinus. See his Defons. Ani- 
madv. in Assert. TheoL Coll. Posnan. de trino et uno Deo. Irenopoli, 1656, 
c. II. 
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of personality. Christ alone is the personal God ; he is 
the real God of Christians, a truth which cannot be tpo^often 
repeated.* ** In him* alone is concentrated the Christian 
religion, the essence of religion in general. He alone 
meets the longing for a personal God; he alone is an 
existence identical with the nature of feeling; on him alone 
are heaped all the joys of the imagination, and all the suffer¬ 
ings of the lieart; in liim alone are feeling and imagination 
exhausted. Christ is the blending in one of feeling, and 
imagination. 

Christianity is distinguished from other religions by this, 
that in other religions the heart and imagination are divided, 
in Christianity they coincide. Here the imagination does not 
wander, left to itself; it follow.s tlie leadings of the heart; it 
describes a circle, whose centre is feeling. Imagination is 
here limited by the wants of the heart, it only realises the 
wishes of feeling, it has reference only to the one thing 
needful; in brief, it has, at least generally, a practical, con¬ 
centric tendency, not a vagrant, merely poetic one. The 
miracles of Christianity—no product of free, spontaneous 
activity, but conceived in the bo.som of yearning, necessi- 
lous feeling—place us immediately on the ground of com¬ 
mon, real life; they act on the emotional man wjtlrirresistible 
force, because they have the necessity of feeling on their 
side. The power of imagination is here at the same time 
the power of the heart,—imagination is only the victorious, 
triumphant heart. With the Orientals, with the Greeks, 
imagination, untroubled by the wants of the heart, revelled 


* Let the rcriilcr examine, with reference to this, the writings of the 
Christian orthodox theologians against the heterodox ; for example, against 
the Socinians. Modern theologians, indeed, agree with the latter, as is well 
known, in pronouncing the divinity of Christ as accepted by the Church 
to bo nnbiblical; but it is undeniably the characteristic principle of Chris¬ 
tianity, and even if it docs not stand in the Bible in the form which is 
given to it by dogma, it is nevertheless a iiece.ssary consequence of what is 
found in the Bible. A being who is the fulness of the Godhead bodily, 
who is omniscient (John xvi. 30) and almighty (raises the dead, works 
miracles), who is before all things, both in time and rank, who has life in 
himself (though an imparted life) like as the Father has life in himself,— 
what, if we follow out the consequences, can such a being be, but God ? 

** Christ is one with the Father in will; ”—but unity of will presupposes 
unity of nature. “ Christ is the ambassador, the representative of God; ”— 
but God can only be represented by a divine being. I can only choose as 
my representative one in whom I find the same or similar qualities as in 
myself; otherwise I belie myself. 
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in the enjoyment of earthly splendour and glory; in Chris¬ 
tianity, it descended from the palace of the gods into the 
abod*e of poverty, where only want rules,--it humbled itself 
under the sway of the heart. But the more it limited itself 
in extent, the more intens(^became its strength. The wan¬ 
tonness of the Olympian gods could not iiiaintain itself 
before the rigorous necessity of the heart; but imagination 
is omnipotent when it has a bond of union with the heart. 
Ayd tjiis bond between the fi’eedom.of the imagination and 
the* necessity of the heart is Christ. All things are subject 
to Christ; he is the Mof the world, who does with it 
what he will; but this unlimited power over Nature is 
itself again subject to the power of the heart ;~Christ com¬ 
mands raging Nature to be still, but only that he may hear 
the sighs of the needy. 
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CHAPTErt XVI. 

THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY AND HEATHENISM. 

Christ is the omnipotence of subjectivity, the heart released 
from all the bonds and laws of Nature, the soul excluding 
the world, and concentrated only on itself, the reality of all 
the heart's wishes, the Easter festival of the heart, the ascent 
to heaven of the imagination:—Christ therefore is the dis¬ 
tinction of Christianity from heathenism. 

In Christianity, man was concentrated only on himself, he 
unlinked liimself from the chain of sequences in the system 
of the universe, he made himself a self-sufficing whole, au 
absolute, extra- and siipra-mundane being. Because he no 
longer regarded liimself as a being immanent in tlie world, 
because lie severed liimself from connection with it, he felt 
himself an unlimiled being—(for the sole limit of subjec¬ 
tivity is the world, is objectivity),—he had no longer any 
reason to doubt the truth and validity of his subjective 
wishes and feelings. 

The heathens, on the contrary, not shutting out Nature 
by retreating within themselves, limited their subjectivity 
by the contemplation of the world. Highly as the ancients 
estimated the intelligence, the reason, they were yet liberal 
and objective enough, theoretically as well as ])ractically, to 
allow that which they distinguished from mind, namely, 
matter, to live, and even to live eternally; the Christians 
evinced their tlieoretical ns well as practical intolerance in 
their belief that th(;y secured the eternity of their, subjective 
life only by annihilating, as in the doctrine of tlie destruc¬ 
tion of the world, the opposite of subjectivity—Nature. The 
ancients were free from tliemselves, but their fr^eedom was 
that of indifference towards themselves; the Christians were 
free from Nature, but their freedom was not that of reason, 
not true freedom, which limits itself by tlie contemplation 
of the world, by Nature,—it was the freedom of feeling and 
imagination, the freedom of miracle. The ancients were so 
enraptured by the cosmos, that they lost sight of themselves, 
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suffered themselves to be merged in the wliole; the Christians 
despised the world ;—what is the creature compared with the 
Creaftrl wliat are sun, moon, and earth compared with the 
luiman soul?* The world passes away, but man, nay, the 
individual, personal man, is eternal. If the Christians severed 
man from all community M’ith Nature, and lienee fell into 
the extreme of an arrogant fastidiousness, which stigmatised 
the remotest comparison of man witli tlie brutes as an im¬ 
pious violation of liuman dignity; the lieatliens, on the other 
lianO, felNfnto the opposite extreme, into tliat spirit of de¬ 
preciation whicli abolishes*tlie distinction between man and 
the brute, or even, as was the case, for example, vdth Celsus, 
the opponent of Christianity, degrades man beneatli the 
brute. 

But the heathens considered man not only in connection 
with the universe ; they considered the individual man, 
in connection with other men, as member of a common¬ 
wealth. They rigorously distinguislied tlic individual from 
the species, the individual as a pai t from the race as a whole, 
and they subordinated the part to tlio wliolc. jMen pass 
away, but mankind remains, says a lieathen jiliilosopher. 
“Why Mult thou grieve over the loss of tliy daugliter?'" 
wwites Sulpicius to Cicero. “Great, nmowned cities and 
empires havT^ passed away, and thou beliavcst tlius at the 
death of iin homuncitlm, a little liuman being! Where is 
thy philosophy V The idea of man as an individual was 
to the ancients a secondary one, attained througli the idea 
of the species. Though they thouglit higlily of the race, 
highly of the excellences of mankind, highly and sublimely 
of the intelligence, they nevertlieless tliouglit slightly of th'e 
individiial. Christianity, on the contrary, cared nothing for 
the species, and had only the individual in its eye and mind. 
Christianity—not, certainly, the Christianity of tlie present 
day, whicK has incorporated with itself the culture of hea¬ 
thenism, and has preserved only the name and some general 
positions of Christianity—is the direct opposite of heathen¬ 
ism, and only when it is regarded as such is it truly coin- 


* ** How much better is it that I should lose the whole worM than that 
I should lose God, who created the world, and can create innumerable 
Avorlds, who is better than a liundred thousand, than innumerable worlds? 
For what sort of a comparison is that of the temjioral with the eternal ? 
. . . One soul is better than the whole world.”—Luther (Th. xix. p. 21). 
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prehended, and untravestied by arbitrary speculative inter¬ 
pretation ; it is true so far as its opposite is false, and false 
so far as its opposite is true. The ancients sacrihcdU the 
individual to the species; the Christians sacrificed the 
species to the individual. Or^ heathenism conceived the 
individual oidy as a part in distinction from the whole of 
the species; Christianity, on the contrary, conceived the 
individual only in immediate, undistinguishable unit3^ with 
the species. 

To Christianity the individual was the object of-an imme¬ 
diate providence, that is, an immediate object of the Divine 
Being. The heathens believed in a providence for the indi¬ 
vidual only through his relation to the race, through law, 
through the order of the world, and thus only in a mediate, 
natural, and not miraculous providence ; * but the Christians 
left out the intermediate process, and placed themselves in 
immediate connection with the prescient, all-embracing, uni¬ 
versal Being; i.e., they immediately identified the individual 
with the universal Being. 

But the idea of deity coincides with the idea of humanity. 
All divine attributes, all the attributes which make God God, 
are attributes of the species—attributes which in the indi¬ 
vidual are limited, but the limits of which are abolished in 
the essence of the species, and even in its existence, in so 
far as it has its complete existence only in all men taken 
together. My knowledge, my will, is limited; but my limit 
is not the limit of another man, to say nothing of mankind; 
what is difficult to me is easy to another; what is impossible, 
inconceivable, to one age, is to the coming age conceivable 
and possible. My life is bound to a limited time; nqj) so the 
life of humanity. The history of mankind consists of nothing 
else than a continuous and progressive conquest of limits, 
which at a given time pass for the limits of humanity, and 


* It is true that the heathen philosopliers also, as Plato, Socrates, tlio 
Stoics (see e.g. J. Lipsius, Physiol. Stoic. 1 . i. diss. xi.), believed that tlie 
divine providence extended not merely to the general, hut also to the par¬ 
ticular, the individual ; but they identified providence with Nature, law, 
necessity. The Stoics, who were the orthodox speculatists of heathenism, 
did indeed believe in miracles wrought by providence (Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1 . 
ii. and De Divinat. 1 . i.) ; but tlieir miracles had no such supranaturalistic 
significance as those of Christianity, though they also appealed to the supra* 
naturalistic axiom : “ Nihil est quod Deus efficere non possit.” 
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therefore for absolute insurmountable limits. But the future 
always unveils the fact that the alleged limits of the species 
were *orily limits of individuals. The most striking proofs 
of this are presented by the history of philosophy and‘of 
physical science. It wouhi be highly interesting and in¬ 
structive to write a history of the sciences entirely from 
this point of view, in order to exhibit in all its vanity the 
presumptuous notion of the individual than he can set limits 
to bis r^ace. Thus the species is unlimited ; tlie individual 
alon*e limited. 

But the sense of limitafion is painful, and hence the in¬ 
dividual frees himself from it by the contemplation of the 
perfect Being; in this contemplation he possesses wluit 
otherwise is wanting to him. With the Christians God is 
nothing else than the immediate unity of species and indi¬ 
viduality, of the universal and individual being. God is the 
idea of the species as an individual—the idea or essence of 
the species, which as a species, as universal being, as the 
totality of all perfections, of all attributes or realities, freed 
from all the limits whicli exist in the consciousness and 
feeling of the individual, is at the same time again an indi¬ 
vidual, personal being. Tjyse situm esse est. Essence and 
existence are in God identical; whicli means nothing else 
than that he* is the idea, the essence of the si^ecies, con¬ 
ceived immediately as an existence, an individual. The 
highest idea on the standpoint of religion is: God does not 
love, he is himself love; ho does not live, he is life ; he is not 
just, but justice itself; not a person, but personality itself,— 
the species, the idea, as immediately a concrete existence.^ 

Because of this immediate unity of the species with indi¬ 
viduality, this concentration of all that is universal and real 
intone personal being, God is a deeply moving object, enrap¬ 
turing to the imagination; whereas, the idea of humanity 
has little power over the feelings, because humanity is only 
an abstraction; and the reality whicli presents itself to us in 
distinction from this abstraction is the multitude of separate, 
limited individuals. In God, on the contrary, feeling has 
immediate satisfaction, because here all is embraced in one, 
i.e,, because here the species has an immediate existence,— 

* Dicimur amare et Dcus ; dicimur nosse ct Deus. Et multa in liunc 
moduni. Sed Deus amat ut charitas, novit ut veritas, etc.”—Bernard, (de 
Consider. 1 . v.). 
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is an individuality. God is love, is justice, as itself a subject; 
lie is the perfect universal being as one being, the infinite 
extension of the species as an all-comprehending unity. But 
God is only man’s intuition of his own nature; thus the 
Christians are distinguished fnJrn the heathens in this, that 
they immediately identify the individual with the species— 
that with them the individual has the significance of the 
species, the individual by himself is held to be the perfect 
representative of the species—that they deify the,human 
individual, make him the absolute being. 

Especially characteristic is thd difference between Chris¬ 
tianity and heatlienism concerning the relation of the in¬ 
dividual to the intelligence, to the understanding, to the 
I'ov?. The Cliristians individualised the understanding, the 
heathens made it a universal essence. To the heathens, the 
understanding, the intelligence, was the essence of man; to 
the Christians, it was only a part of themselves. To the 
heathens therefore only tlio intelligence, the species, to the 
Cliristians, the individual, was immortal, i.e., divine. Hence 
follows the further difleronce between heathen and Chris¬ 
tian philosophy. 

The most unequivocal expression, the eharacteristic sym¬ 
bol of this immediate identity of the species and individu¬ 
ality in Christianity is Christ, the real God of the Christians. 
Christ is the ideal of humanity become existent, tlie com¬ 
pendium of all moral and divine perfections to the exclu¬ 
sion of all that is negative; pure, heavenly, sinless man, 
the typical man, the Adam Kadmon ; not regarded as the 
totality of tlie species, of mankind, but immediately as one 
individual, one person. Christ, i.e., the Christian, religious 
Christ, is therefore not the central, but the terminal point 
of history. The Christians expected the end of the world, 
the close of history. In the Bible, Christ himself, in spite 
of all the falsities and .sopliisms of our exegefists, clearly 
prophesies the speedy end of the world. History rests only 
<jn the distinction of tlie individual from the race. Where 
this distinction ceases, history ceases; the very soul of his¬ 
tory is extinct. Notliing remains to man but the contem¬ 
plation and appropriation of this realised Ideal, and the 
spirit of proselytism, which seeks to extend the prevalence 
of a fixed belief,—the preaching that God has appeared, and 
that the end of the world is at hand. 
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Since the immediate identity of the species and the indi¬ 
vidual oversteps the limits of reason and Nature, it followed 
of course that this universal, ideal individual was declared 
to be a transcendent, supernatural, heavenly being. It is 
therefore a perversity to attempt to decluce from reason the 
immediate identity of the species and individual, for it is 
only the imagination wliich effects this identity, the imagi¬ 
nation to which nothing is impossible, and wliich is also the 
cre^itor.of miracles ; for the greatest of miracles is the being 
who, whil5 he is an individual, is at the same time tlie ideal, 
the species, humanity in the fulness of its perfectio]i and 
infinity, ic., the Godhead. Hence it is also a ]au’versity to 
adhere to the biblical or dogmatic Christ, and yet to tlirust 
aside miracles. If the principle be retained, wlierefore deny 
its necessary consequences ? 

The total absence of the idea of tlie >species in Christi¬ 
anity is especially observable in its characteristic doctrine 
of the universal sinfulness of men. For tliere lies at the 
foundation of tliis doctrine the demand that the iiidividiinl 
shall not be an individual, a demand which again is based 
on the presupposition that tlie individual by liimself is a 
perfect being, is by himself the adequate presentation or 
existence of ^the species.* Here is cntin^ly wanting the 
objective perception, the consciousness, tliat the Uioit belongs 
to the perfection of the /, that men are required to consti¬ 
tute humanity, tliat only men taken together are wliat man 
should and can be. All men are sinners. Granted ; but 
tliey are not all sinners in the same way; on tlie contrary, 
there exists a great* and essential diflerenco between them. 
One man is inclined to falsehood, another is not; lie would 
rather give up his life than break liis woi ci or tell a lie ; tlie 
third has a propensity to intoxication, tlie fourth to licen¬ 
tiousness ; while the fifth, whether by favour of Nature, or 
from the energy of his character, exhibits none of these 
vices. Thus, in the moral as widl as the physical and in¬ 
tellectual elements, men compensate for each other, so that, 


* It is true tliat in one sense the individual is the absolute—in the 
phraseology of Leihnitz, the mirror of the universe, of tlie infmite. But in 
so far as there are many individuals, each is only a single, and, as such, a 
finite mirror of the infinite. It is true also, in opposition to the abstrac¬ 
tion of a sinless man, that each individual regarded in himself is perfect, 
and only by comparison imperlcct, for oa<*h is what alone lie can he. 
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taken as a whole, they are. as they should be, they present 
the perfect man. 

Hence intercourse ameliorates and elevates; involun^ 
tarily and without disguise, man is different in intercourse 
from wljat lie is when alone, ^ove especially works won¬ 
ders, and the love of the sexes most of all. Man and 
woman are tlie complement of each other, and thus united 
they first present the species, the perfect man * Without 
species, love is inconceivable. Love is nothing else than^the 
self-consciousness of the species as evolved within the dif¬ 
ference of sex. In love, the reality of the species, which 
otherwise is only a thing of reason, an object of mere 
thought, liGComes a matter of feeling, a truth of feeling; for 
in love, man declares himself unsatislied in his individuality 
taken by itself, he postulates the existence of another as a 
need of the heart; lie retdeons another as part of his own 
being; he declares the life which he has through love to be 
the truly human life, corresponding to the idea of man, 
of the species. Tlie individual is defective, imperfect, weak, 
needy; but love is strong, perfect, contented, free from 
wants, sclf-siillicing, inlinite; because in it the self-con¬ 
sciousness of the individuality is the mysterious self-con¬ 
sciousness of tlie perfection of the race. But this result of 
love is produced by friendship also, at least where it is 
intense, where it is a religion,j- as it was with the ancients. 
Briends compensate for each otlicr; friendship is a means 
of virtue, and more: it is itself virtue, dependent however 
on participation. Friendship can only exist between the 
virtuous, as the ancients said. But it cannot be based on 
perfect similarity; on the contrary, it requires diversity, for 
friendship rests on a desire for self-completion. 0^\e friend 
obtains through the other what he docs not himself possess. 
The virtues of the one atone for the failings of the other. 

* With the Hindoos (Inst, of Menu) ho alone is ‘‘a perfect man who 
consists of three united persons, his wife, himself, and his son. For man 
and wife, and fatJuT and son, arc one.’* The Adam of the Old Testament 
also is incomplete without woman ; lie feels his need of her.' But the Adam 
of the Kew Testament, the Christian, lieavcnly Adam, the Adam who is 
constituted with a view to the destruction of this world, has no longer any 
sexual impulses or functions. 

f “Has sane vires aniicitiie mortis coiitemptum ingenerare . . . potii- 
eriint : qiiibus pene tan turn venerationis, quantum Deorum immortaliuiu 
t^eremoniis debotur. Illis oniin publica salus, his privatacontinetur.”—Vale* 
rius Max. 1. iv. c. 7 . 
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Friend justifies friend before God. However faulty a man 
may be^ it is a proof that there is a genu of good in him if 
he has worthy men for liis friends. If I cannot be myself 
perfect, I yet at least love virtue, perfection in otliers. If 
therefore I am called to account for any sins, weaknesses, and 
faults, I interpose as advocates, as mediators, tlie virtues of 
my friend. How barbarous, how unreasonable would it be 
to condemn me for sins which I doubtless have committed, 
bui^which J have myself condemned in loving my friends, 
who are ffee from these sins! 

But if friendship and ^ove, which themselves are only 
subjective realisations of the species, make' out of singly 
imperfect beings an at least relatively junleet whole, how 
much more do tlie sins and failings of individuals vanish in 
the species itself, which has its adequate existence only in 
the sum total of mankind, and is therefoio only an o])ject of 
reason ! Hence the lamentation over sin is found only wherti 
the human individual regards himself in his individuality 
as a perfect, complete being, not needing others for thercjilisa- 
tion of the species, of the perfect man ; where instead of 
the consciousness of tlie sjiecies has been substituted the 
exclusive self-consciousness of the individual; where the 
individual does not recognise himself as a ])art of mankind, 
but identifies himself with the species, and for this reason 
makes liis o.wn sins, limits and weaknesses, the sins, limits, 
and weaknesses of mankind in general. Nevertludess man 
cannot lose the consciousness of the species, for his self- 
consciousness is essentially united to his consciousness of 
another than himself. Where therefore the s])ecies is not 
an object to him as a species, it will be an object to him as 
God. He supplies the absence of the idea of the species by 
the idea of God, as the being who is free from the limits and 
wants which oppress the individual, and, in his opinion 
(since he identifies the species with the individual), the 
species itself. But this perfect being, free from the limits 
of the individual, is nothing else than the species, which 
reveals the infinitude of its nature in this, that it is realised 
in infinitely numerous and various individuals. If all men 
were absolutely alike, there would then certainly be no dis¬ 
tinction between the race and the individual. But in that 
case the existence of many men would be a pure superfluity; 
a single man would have achieved the ends of the species. 
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In the one who enjoyed the happiness of existence all would 
have had their complete substitute. 

Doubtless the essence of man is one, but this essence is 
infinite; its real existence is therefore an infinite, recipro¬ 
cally compensating variety, w4iich reveals the riches of 
this essence. Unity in essence is multiplicity in existence. 
Between me and another human being—and this other is 
the representative of the species, even though he is only 
one, for he supplies to me the want of many others, has for 
me a universal significance, is the deputy of mS,nkind, in 
whose name he speaks to me, an isolated individual, so that, 
when united only with one, I have a participated, a human 
life;—between me and another human being there is an 
essential, qualitative distinction. The other is my thou ,—■ 
the relation being reciprocal,—my alter ego, man objective to 
me, the revelation of my own nature, the eye seeing itself. 
In another I first have the consciousness of humanity; 
through him I first learn, I first feel, that I am a man : in 
my love for him it is first clear to me that he belongs to 
me and I to him, that we two cannot be without each other, 
tliat only community constitutes humanity. But morally, 
also, there is a qualitative, critical distinction between the 
I and thoiL My fellow-man is my objective conscience; 
he makes my failings a reproach to me; even when he does 
not expressly mention them, he is my personified feeling of 
shame. The consciousness of the moral law, of right, of 
propriety, of truth itself, is indissolubly united with my 
consciousness of another than myself. That is true in which 
another agrees with me,—agreement is the first criterion of 
truth ; but only because the species is the ultimate measure 
of truth. That wliicli I think only according to the standard 
of my individuality is not binding on another; it can be 
conceived otherwise ; it is an accidental, merely subjective 
view. But that which I think according to the standard 
of the species, I think as man in general only can think, 
and consequently as every individual must think if he 
thinks normally, in accordance with law, and therefore 
truly. That is true which agrees with the nature of the 
species, that is false which contradicts it. There is no 
other rule of truth. But my fellow-man is to me the re¬ 
presentative of the species, the substitute of the rest, nay, 
his judgment may be of more authority with me than the 
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judgment of the innumerable multitude. Let the fanatic 
make disciples as the sand on the sea-shore; the sand is 
still sand; mine be the pearl—a judicious friend. The 
agreement of others is therefore my criterion of the normal¬ 
ness, the universality, the ti^th of my tlioughts. I cannot 
so abstract myself from myself as to judge myself with 
perfect freedom and disinterestedness; but another has 
an impartial judgment; through him I correct, complete, 
ext(jnd ;ny own judgment, my own taste, my own know¬ 
ledge. In'short, there is a qualitative, critical difierence 
between men. But Christianity extinguishes this quali¬ 
tative distinction; it sets the same stamp on all men alike, 
and regards them as one and the same individual, because 
it knows no distinction between the species and the indi¬ 
vidual : it has one and the same means of salvation for all 
men, it sees one and the same original sin in all. 

Because Christianity thus, from exaggerated suljectivity, 
knows nothing of the species, in which alone lies the redemp¬ 
tion, the justification, the reconciliation and cure of the sins 
and deficiencies of the individual, it needed a supernatural 
and peculiar, nay, a personal, subjective aid in order to 
overcome sin. If I alone am the species, if no other, that 
is, no qualitatively different men exist, or, which is the same 
thing, if there is no distinction between me and others, if 
we are all perfectly alike, if my sins are not neutralised by 
the opposite qualities of other men: then assuredly my 
sin is a blot of shame which cries up to heaven; a revolting 
horror which can be exterminated only by extraordinary, 
superhuman, miraculous means. Happily, however, there 
is a natural reconciliation. My fellow-man is per se the 
mediator-between me and tlie sacred idea of the species. 
Somo homini Dcus est. My sin is made to shrink within 
its limits, is thrust back into its nothingness, by the fact 
that it is only mine, and not that of my fellows. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE CHRISTIAN SIGNIFICANCE OF VOLUNTARY CELIBACY AND 

MONACIIISM. 

1 'llE idea of man as a species, and with it the significance 
of the life of the species, of humanity as a wliole, vanished 
as Christianity became dominant. Herein we have a new 
confirmation of the position advanced, that Cliristianity does 
not contain witliin itself the princixde of culture. Where 
man immediately identifies the species with the individual, 
and posits this identity as his highest being, as God, where 
the idea of humanity is thus an object to him only as the 
idea of Godhead, there the need of culture has vanished; 
man has all in himself, all in his God, consequently he has 
no need to supply his own deficiencies by others as the 
representatives of the species, or by the contemplation of 
the world generally; and this need is alone the spring of 
culture. The individual man attains his end by himself 
alone; he attains it in God,—God is himself the attained 
goal, the realised highest aim of humanity; but God is 
jjresent to each individual separately. God only is the 
want of the Christian; others, the human race, the world, 
are not necessary to liim ; he is not the inward need of 
others. God fills to me the place of the species, of my 
fellow-men; yes, when I turn away from the world, when 
I. am in isolation, I first truly feel my need of God, I first 
have a lively sense of his presence, I first feel what God is, 
and what he ought to be to me. It is true that the religious 
man has need also of fellowship, of edification in common ; 
but this need of others is always in itself sopiething ex¬ 
tremely subordinate. The salvation of the soul is the fun¬ 
damental idea, the main point in Christianity; and this 
salvation lies only in God, only in the concentration of the 
mind on him. Activity for others is required, is a condition 
of salvation; but the ground of salvation is God, immediate 
reference in all things to God. And even activity for others 
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has only a religious significance, has reference only to God, 
as its motive and end, is essentially only an activity for God, 
—for*tKe glorifying of his name, tlie spreading abroad of 
his praise. But God is absolute subjectivity,—subjectivity 
separated from the world, nbove the world, set free from 
matter, severed from the life of the species, and therefore 
from the distinction of sex. Separation from the world, 
from matter, from the life of the species, is therefore 
the, essential aim of Christianity.^ And this aim had its 
visiUIe, prat3tical realisation in Monachism. 

It is a self-delusion to attempt to derive monachism from 
the East. At least, if this derivation is to be accepted, they 
who maintain it should bo consistent enough to derive the 
opposite tendency of Christendom, not from Christianity, 
but from the spirit of the Western nations, the occidental 
nature in general. But how, in tliat case, sliall we explain 
the monastic enthusiasm of the West ? Monachism must 
rather be derived directly from Christianity itself: it was a 
necessary consecpicnce of the belief in heaven promised to 
mankind by Cliristianity, Wliere the heavenly life is a 
truth, the earthly life is a lie ; where imagination is all, 
reality is nothing. To him who believes in an eternal 
heavenly life, tliQ present life loses its value,—or rather, it 
lias already lost its value; belief in tlie lieavenly life is 
belief in the worthlessness and nothingness of this life. I 
cannot represent to myself tlie future life without longing 
for it, without casting down a look of compassion or con¬ 
tempt on this pitiable earthly life, and the heavenly life 
can^be no object, no law of faith, without, at the same time, 
being a law of morality: it must determine my actions,“[- 
at least i^ my life is to be in accordance with my faith: I 
ought not to cleave to the transitory things of this earth. 
I ouffht not;—but neither do I wish ; for what are all things 
here below Compared with the glory of the heavenly life?J 


* “The life for God is not this natural life, which is subject to decay. 
. . . Ought we ^lot then to sigh after future tilings, and be averse to all 
these temporal things ? . . . Wherefore we sliould find consolation in licartily 
despising tliis life and this world, and from our hearts sigh for and desire 
the future honour and glory of eternal life.”—Luther (Th. i. s. 466, 467). 

t “ Eo diri"endus est spiritus, quo ali({uando cst iturus.”—]Meditat. Sacra^ 
Joh. Gcrhardi, Med. 46. 

X “Aliectanti cfclestia, terrena non sapiunt. iEternis iniiianti, fastidio 
sunt transitoria.”—Ilernard. (Epist. Ex Persona Heine Monachi ad Parentes). 

L 
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It is true that the quality of that life depends on the 
quality, the moral condition of this; but morality is itself 
determined by the faith in eternal life. The moralify cor¬ 
responding to the super-terrestrial life is simply separation 
from the world, the negation of this life; and the practical 
attestation of this spiritual separation is the monastic life.* 
Everything must \iltimatcly take an external form, must 
present itself to the senses. An inward disposition must 
become an outward practice. Tlie life of the cloister;, incjeed 
ascetic life in general, is the heavenly life as io is rea’lised 
and can be realised here below. If ray soul belongs to 
heaven, ought I, nay, can I belong to the earth with my 
body ? The soul animates the body. But if the soul is in 
lieaven, the body is forsaken, dead, and thus the medium, 
the organ of connection between the world and the soul is 
annihilated. Death, the separation of the soul from the 
body, at least from this gross, material, sinful body, is the en¬ 
trance into heaven. But if death is the condition of blessed¬ 
ness and moral perfection, then necessarily mortification 
is tlie one law of morality. Moral death is the necessary 
anticipation of natural death ; I say necessary, for it would 
be the extreme of immorality to attribute the obtaining of 
heaven to physical death, which is no moral act, but a natural 
one common to man and the brute. Death must therefore 
be exalted into a moral, a spontaneous act. “ I die daily,” 
says the apostle, and this dictum Saint Anthony, the founder 
of monachism,*!* made the theme of his life. 

But Christianity, it is contended, demanded only a spiri¬ 
tual freedom. True; but what is that spiritual freedom 
which does not pass into action, which does not attest itself 
in practice ? Or dost thou believe that it only depends on 
thyself, on thy will, on thy intention, whether thou be free 
from anything ? If so, thou art greatly in error, and hast 

‘‘Niliil nostra rofevti u lioc ?cvo, nisi cle eo quam celeriter exccclcre.”—Ter- 
tullian (Apol, adv. Geutos, c. 41). “Wherefore a Christian man should 
ratlier bo advised to boar sHckness with patience, yea, even to desire that 
death slioiild come,—tlie sooner the better. For, as St. Cyjirian says, 
nothing is more for the advantage of a Christian than soon to die. But 
we rather listen to the pagan Juvenal when he says : ‘Orandum est ut sit 
mens sana in corporo sano.’ ”—Lutlier (Th. iv. s. 15). 

* “ Illo perfectus est qui inente et cor])oro a seculo est elongatus.”—De 
Modo Bene Vivendi ad Sororem, s. vii. (Among the spurious writings of 
St. Bernard.) 

t On this subject see “ Hieronymus, de Vita Pauli Primi Eremitie.” 
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never experienced what it is to be truly made free. So 
long a^ thou art in a given rank, profession, or relation, so 
long art thou, willingly or not, determined by it. Thy will, 
thy determination, frees thee only from conscious limitations 
and impressions, not from tlfb unconscious ones which lie in 
the nature of the case. Thus we do not feel at home, we 
are under constraint, so long as we are not locally, physically 
separated from one with whom we have inwardly broken. 
External freedom is alone the full truth of spiritual freedom. 
A man who lias really lost spiritual interest in earthly trea¬ 
sures soon throws them ou^ at window, that his heart may 
be thoroughly at liberty. What I no longer jiossess by 
inclination is a burden to me; so away with it! What 
affection has let go, the hand no longer holds fast. Only 
affection gives force to the grasp ; only affection makes pos¬ 
session sacred. He who having a wife is as thougli he had 
lier not, will do better to have no wife at all. To liave as 
tliough one had not, is to have without the disposition to 
have, is in truth not to have. And therefore he who says 
that one ought to have a thing as tliough one had it not, 
merely says in a subtle, covert, cautious way, tliat one ought 
not to have it at all. That which 1 dismiss from my lieart 
is no longer nyne,—it is free as air. 8t. Anthony took the 
resolution to renounce the world when he had once heard the 
saying, “ If thou wilt be perf(?ct, go thy way, sell that thou 
hast and give to the poor, and tliou shalt li.ave treasure in 
heaven ; and come and follow me” St. Anthony gave tlie 
only true interpretation of this text. He went his way, and 
sold his possessions, and gave the proceeds to the poor. 
Only thus did he prove his spiritual freedom from the 
treasures*of this world.* 

Such freedom, such truth, is certainly in contradiction 
with the Chystianity of the present day, according to which 
the Lord has required only a spiritual freedom, a free¬ 
dom which demands no sacrifice, no energy,—an illusory, 
self - deceptive freedom ;—a freedom from earthly good, 
which consists in its possession and enjoyment! For cer¬ 
tainly the Lord said, My yoke is easy.'' How harsh, how 

* Naturally Christianity had only such jiower when, as Jerome writes to 
Demetrius, Domini nostri adhuc calebat cruor et fervebat rcceiis in creden- 
tibus fides. See also on this subject G. Arnold.— Vo 7 i der ersten Christen 
Geniigsamkeit u. Verschmdhung aUes EigenniUzeSj ). c. B, iv. c. 12, § 7-16. 
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uiirviasonable would Christianity be if it exacted from 
man the renunciation of earthly riches ! Then assuredly 
Christianity would not be suited to this world. So far from 
this, Christianity is in the highest degree practical and 
judicious ; it defc‘rs the freeing oneself from the wealth and 
})lea8ures of this world to the moment of natural death 
(monkish mortihcation is an unchristian suicide);—and 
allots to our sj)ontaneous activity the acquisition and en- 
joyineiit of earthly possessions. Genuine Christians do not 
indeed douljt the truth of tlie heavenly life,—God forbid ! 
Therein they still agree with the ancient monks; but tliey 
await tliat life patimitly, submissive to the will of God, ic,, 
to their own sellisliness, to the agreeable pursuit of worldly 
enjoyment.* Ihit 1 turn away with loathing and contempt 
from modern (diristianity, in which the bride of Christ 
readily ae([ui(‘sees in polygamy, at least in successive poly¬ 
gamy, and tliis in tlie eyes of the true Christian does not 
essentially difler from contem])oraneou 3 polygamy ; but yet 
at the sain(‘ time—oh ! shameful hypocrisy !—swears by 
the eternal, universally binding, irrefragable sacred truth of 
(fod’s A\^)rd. 1 turn back witli reverence to the miscon¬ 

ceived truth of the cliaste monastic', coll, where the soul 
l)etrothed to heaven did^iiot allow itself to bo wooed into 
faithlessness by a strange earthly body ! 

The ginworldly, su|)ernatural life is essentially also an 
unmarried lifte T1 h‘. celibate lips already, though not in 
the form of a law, in the inmost nature of Christianity. 
This is suHie.imitly declared in the supernatural origin of 
the Savi»)ur,—a (loctrine in which unspotted virginity is 
luillowed as the saving principle, as the principle of tlie 
new, the (diristiau world. Let not sucli passages as, “ Be 
fruitful and multiply,” or, ‘‘ What Go«l has joined to¬ 
gether let not man put asunder,” be^urged as a sanction 
of marriage. The first passage relates, as Tertullian and 
.rerome have already observed, only to the unpeoplerl 
earth, not to the earth when filled with men, only to the 

* How far otht'rwis(> tiu' aiioiont Cliristians ! ‘‘DifTicile, imo irnpossibile 
08t, ut ot jun si'iitilnis (piis ot futuris fniatur bonis.”—Hieronymus {Epist. 
Juliaiio), " Delieatiis es, frater. si et Iiie vis ^aiulere cum seculo et })ostea 
rognaiv cum Christo.’ —Ib. (Epist. atl Holiodorum). “Ye wish to have 
both God and the ('roaturo together, and that is impossible. Joy in God 
and joy in the creature cannot subsist together.”—Tauler (ed. c. p, 334). 
But they were ab.stract Christians. And wo live now in the age of concilia¬ 
tion. Yea, truly I 
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beginning, not to the end of the world, an end which 
was iiyliatcd by the immediate ap])earaiiee of God upon 
earth. And tlie second also refers only to marriage as an 
institution of tlie Old Testament. Certain Jews proposed 
the question whether it werc^awful for a man to sei)arate 
from Ids wife; and tlie most appropia'ate way of dealing 
with this question W'as the answer above cited. He who 
has once concluded a marriage ought to liold it sacred. 
Marfiagci i^.intrinsically an indulgem?o to the weakness or 
rather the strength of the, llesh, an evil which therefore 
must be restricted as mucli as j>ossil)le. Tlie indissoluble- 
ness of marriage is a iiimhus, a sacrcil irradiance, whicli 
expresses precisely the opposite of what minds, dazzled and 
perturbed by its lustre, seek beneath it. iVfarriage in itself 
is, in the sense of perfected Christianity, a sin * or rather a 
Aveakness which is permitted and forgiven thee only on con¬ 
dition that thou for ever limitest thyself to a single wife. 
In short, marriage is hallowed only in the Old Testament, 
hut not in the New. The New Testament knows a higlier, a 
supernatural principle, tlie mystery of unspotted virginity.f 

Ife who can receive it let liim niceive it.” “ The children 
of this world many, and are given in marriage : hut they 
which shair hi accounted worthy to obtain that world, and 
the resurrection from tlie dead, neither many nor are given 
in marriage: neither can they die any more: for they anj 
equal unto the angels ; and are tlu^ children of God, being 
the children of the resurrection.” Jlius in lieaven there is 
no marriage ; the principle of sexual love is excluded from 
heaven as an earthly, worldly jirinciple. JUit the lieavimly 
life is the true, perfected, eternal life of tlie Christian. 
Why thefi should I, who am destined for lieaven, form a tie 
which is unloosed in my true destination ? Wliy sliould I, 
who am potentially .a lieavenly being, not realise this pos¬ 
sibility even here ? J Marriage is already proscribed from 

* “ Perfectum autem esse nolle delinqucre ost.'*—Hieronymus (Epist. ad 
Heliodorum de l^ude Vitie .solit.). Let me observe once ior all that 1 inter¬ 
pret the biblical passages concerning mairiagc* in the sense in whicli they 
have l>een interpreted by the history of Christianity. 

f ‘‘The marriage state is nothing new or unwonted, an<l is Innded and 
held good even by lieathens according to the judgment of reason.”—Luther 

(Th. ii. p. 377a). 

J “ PniEJSUincndum est hos qui intra paradisnm recipi volunt debere cessare 
ab ea re, a qua paradLsus intactus est.”—Tertullian (de Exliort. east. c. 13). 
“ Ccelibatus angclorurn est iniitatio.”—Jo. Damasceni (Orthod. Kidei, ). iv. 
c. 25). 
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my mind, my heart, since it is expelled from heaven, the 
essential object of my faith, hope, and life. How ,pan an 
earthly wife have a place in my heaven-filled lieart ? How 
can I divide my heart between God and man ? * The Chris¬ 
tian’s love to God is not an abstract or general love such as 
the love of truth, of justice, of science ; it is a love to a 
subjective, personal God, and is therefore a subjective, per¬ 
sonal love. It is an essential attribute of this love that it 
is an exclusive, jealous love, for its object is a per£onaj»and 
at the same time the highest being, to whom no other can 
be compared. “ Keep close to Jesus [Jesus Christ is the 
Christian’s God], in life and in deatli; trust his faithfulness: 
he alone can help thee, when all else leaves thee. Thy 
beloved has this quality, that he will suffer no rival ; he 
alone will have thy lieart, will rule alone in thy soul as a 
king on his throne.”—“ What can the world profit thee 
without Jesus ? To bo without Christ is the pain of hell; 
to be with Christ, heavenly sweetness.”—“ Thou canst not 
live without a friend ; but if the friendship of Christ is not 
more than all else to thee, thou wilt be beyond measure sad 
and disconsolate.”—“ Love everything for Jesus’ sake, but 
Jesus for his own sake. Jesus Christ alone is worthy to be 
loved.”—“ My God, my love [my heart]: thou' art wholly 
mine, and I am wholly thine.”—“ Love hopes and trusts 
ever in God, even when God is not gracious to it [or tastes 
bitter, turn mpit] ; for we cannot live in love without sorrow. 
. . , . h'or the sake of the beloved, the loving one must 
accept all things, even the hard and bitter.”—“ My God and 
my all, .... in thy presence everything is sweet to me, 
in thy absence everything is distasteful .... Without 
thee nothing can i)lease me.”—“ Oh, when at last^will that 
blessed, longed-for hour appear, when thou wilt satisfy 
me wholly, and be all in all to me ? So long ns this is not 
granted me, my joy is only fragmentary.”—“ When was 
it well with mo without thee ? or when was it ill with 
me in thy presence ? I will rather be poor for thy sake, 
than rich without thee. I will rather be a pilgrim on earth 
with thee, than the possessor of heaven without thee. 
Wliere thou art is heaven; death and hell where thou art 

* ** Qufe non nubit, soli Deo dat operam et ejus cura non dividitur; 
pudica auteni, qua* nupsit, vitaiii cum Deo et cum marito dividit.”— 
Clemens Alex, (rtedag. 1 . ii.). 
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not. I long only for thee.”—‘‘Thou canst not serve God 
and at the same time have thy joys in earthly things: thou 
must^weaii thyself from all acquaintances and friends, and 
sever thy soul from all temporal consolation. Believers in 
Christ should regard themselves, according to tlie admoni¬ 
tion of tlie Apostle Peter, only as strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth.” * Tims love to God as a j)ersonal being is a 
literal, strict, personal, exclusive love. I low then can I at 
once lo^ve God and a mortal wife ? J)o 1 not thereby placci 
God on th*e same footing with my wife ? No ! to a soul 
which truly loves God, the love of woman is an impossibility, 
is adultery. “He that is unmarried,” says the Apostle 
Paul, “careth for the things that belong to the Lord, how 
he may please the Lord; but lie that is married careth 
for the things that are of the world, how he imiy please 
liis Avife.” 

The true Christian not only feels no need of culture, 
because this is a worldly principle and opposed to feeling; 
he has also no need of (natural) Jove. God supplies to him 
the want of culture, and in like manner God supplies to him 
the want of love, of a wife, of a family. TJie Christian im¬ 
mediately identifies the species with tlie individual; lienee 
he strips glftlic difrerence of sex as a burdensome, accidental 
adjunct.f itlaii and woman together first constitute the true 
man; man and woman togethei’ are the existence of tlui race, 
for their union is the source of muUi])licity, the source of 
other men. Hence the man who does not deny his man¬ 
hood, is conscious that he is only a yiart of a lieing, which 
needs another part for the making u]) of the whole of triK^ 
Immanity. The Cliristian, on the conti ary, in his excessive, 
transcciidental subjectivity, conceives that he is, hy himself, 
a perfect being. But the sexual instinct runs counter to 
this view; it is in contradiction with his ideal: the Christian 
must thereTore deny this instinct. 

The Christian certainly experienced the need of sexual 
love, but only as a need in contradiction with his heavenly 

* Thomas a Kempis de Iniit. ( 1 . ii. c. 7, c. 8, L iii. c. 5, c. 34, c. 53, c. 59). 
“Felix ilia conscientia et beata vir<<initas, in cujus eui'de praUor amoniii 

Christi.nullus alius versatur amor.”—ilieronyinus (Dcmetriadi, 

Virgiiii Deo consecrata*). 

+ “ Divisa est .... inulicr et virgo. Vide qiiantfe felicitatis sit, qine 
et nomen sexus amiserit. Virgo jam mulier non vocatur.”—Hieronymus 
(adv. Helvidium de x>erpet. Virg. p. 14. Th. ii. Erasmus). 
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destination, and merely natural, in the depreciatory, con¬ 
temptuous sense which this word had in Christianity,—not 
as.a moral, inward need—not, if I may so express myself, as 
a metaphysical, i,e., an essential need, which man can expe¬ 
rience only where he does not separate difference of sex from 
himself, but, on the contrary, regards it as belonging to his 
inmost nature. Hence marriage is not holy in Christianity; 
at least it is so only apparently, illusively; for the natural 
principle of marriage, wliicli is the love of the sexes,i—haw- 
ever civil marriage may in endless instances contradict this, 
—is in Christianity an unholy thing, and excluded from 
heaven.* But that wliich man excludes from heaven he 
excludes from his true nature. Heaven is his treasure- 
casket. Believe not in what he establishes on earth, what 
lie permits and sanctions here: liere he must accommodate 
himself; here many things come athwart him which do not 
fit into his system; liere he shuns thy glance, for he finds 
himself among strangers wlio intimidate him. But watch 
for him when he tlirows off his incognito, and shows him¬ 
self in his true dignity, his heavenly state. In heaven he 
speaks as he tliinks; there thou hearest his true opinion. 
Where his heaven is, there is his heart,—heaven is his heart 
laid open. Heaven is nothing but tlie idea of tho true, the 
good, the valid,—of that which ought to be; earth, nothing 
but the idea of the untrue, the unlawful, of that which ought 
not to be. The Christian excludes from heaven the life of 
the species: there the species ceases, there dwell only pure 
sexless individuals, spirits ; ” there absolute sulijectivity 
reigns:—thus the (Christian excludes the life of the species 


* This may be cxpressc’d as follows : !Marria"e has in Christianity only a 
moral, no religious si^nilieancc, no religious principle and exemplar. It is 
otherwise with tlio Greeks, where, for example, “ Zeus and Here are tho 
great archetype of every marriage” (Creuzer, Symlol.); with the ancient 
Parsees, where procreation, as the multiplication of the human race, is the 
diminution of tho cin[)ire of Ahriman,” and thus a religions act and duty 
(Zend-Avesta) ; with the Hindoos, where the son is the regenerated father. 
Among the Hindoos no regenerate man could assume the rank of a Sany- 
assi, that is, of an anchorite absorbed in God, if he liad not previously paid 
three debts, one of which was that he liad had a legitimate son. Amongst 
the Christians, on the contrary, at least tlie Catholics, it was a true festival 
of religious rejoicing when betrothed or even married persons—supposing 
that it happened with mutual (Oiisent—renounced the married state and 
sacrificed conjugal to religious love. 
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from Ills conception of tlie true life; lie pronounces tlie 



* Inasnmcli as tlie religious conf ioiisness restores cverytliin" wliicli it 
begins by abolisliing, and tlie future life is iiltiiiialely iiotliing else tlian tbe 
present life re-establislied, it follows that sex must be re-establislicd. 
“Enint... similes angcloruiii. Ergo lioiiiiiics non desinent... iit 
apostolus apostolus sit ct Maria Maria.’’-llieronyiniis (ad Tlieodorain 
Vidiiaiii). Blit as tlie body in tlie otlier world is an iiirorporeal body, so 
iieceijaril) tlie,sex tliere is one witlioiit dill'ereiiSe, I'f., a sexless sex, 
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CHArTEIli XVIII. 

TIIK CHRISTIAN HEAVKN, OR PERSONAL IMMORTALITY. 

The unwcdded and ascetic life is the direct way to^tho 
heavenly, iniinortal life, for heaven is nothing else than life 
liberated from the conditions of the species, supernatural, 
sexless, absolutely subjective life. The belief in personal 
iininortality has at its foundation the belief that difference 
of sex is only an external adjunct of individuality, that in 
liimself the individual is a sexless, independently complete, 
absolute being. But he wlio ])elongs to no sex belongs to 
no species ; sex is the cor<l which connects the individuality 
witli tlie s[)eeies, and lie who belongs to no species, belongs 
only to himself, is an altogether independent, divine, abso- . 
lute being. Hence only when the species vanishes from 
tlie coiiseioiisness is the heavenly life a certainty. He who 
lives in the consciousness of the species, and consequently 
of its reality, liv^es also in the consciousness of the reality 
of sex. lie does not regard it as a mechanically inserted, 
adventitious stone of stumbling, but as an inherent quality, 
a chemical constituent of his being. He indeed recognises 
liimself iis a man in the broader sense, but he is at the same 
time conscious of beiii;^ rigorously determined by the sexual 
distinction, wliich ])euetrates not only bones and marrow, 
but also his inmost self, the essential mode of his thought, 
will, and sensation. He therefore who lives in the conscious¬ 
ness of tlie species, who limits and determines his feelings 
and imagination by the contemplation of real life, of real 
man, can conceive no life in which the life ofthe species, 
ami therewitli the distinction of sex, is abolished; he regards 
the sexless individual, the heavenly spirit, as an agreeable 
figment of the imagination. " 

But just as little as the real man can abstract himself 
from the distinction of sex, so little can he abstract himself 
from his moral or spiritual constitution, which indeed is 
profoundly connected with his natural constitution. Pre¬ 
cisely because he lives in the contemplation of the whole. 
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he also lives in the consciousness that he is himself no 
more^than a part, and that he is what he is only by virtue 
• of the conditions which constitute him a member of tlie 
whole, or a relative whole. Every one, tlierefore, justifiably 
regards his occupation, his^profession, his art or science, as 
the highest; for the mind of man is nothing but the essential 
mode of his activity. He wlio is skilful in his profession, 
in liis art, he who fills his post well, and is entirely devoted 
to*iiis 9 alli;ig, thinks that calling the Jiigliest and best. IIow 
can he deny in thought what he emphatically declares in 
act by the joyful devotion of all Ids powers ? If I despise 
a thing, how can I dedicate to it my time and faculties ? If 
I am compelled to do so in spite of my aversion, my activity 
is an unhappy one, for I am at war with myself. AVork is 
worship. J3ut how can I worship or serve an object, how 
can I subject myself to it, if it does not hold a high placid 
in my mind? In brief, the occupations of men determine 
their judgment, their mode of thought, their sentiments. 
And the higher the occupation, the more completely does a 
man identify himself with it. In general, whatever a man 
makes the essential aim of his lihj, he procLiims to be his 
soul; for it is the principle of motion in him. J>ut through 
his aim, thrpugh the activity in which he realises this aim, 
man is not only something for Idmself, but also something 
for others, for the general life, the species, lie therefore 
who lives in the consciousness of the species as a reality, 
regards his existence for others, his relation to society, his 
utility to the public, as tliat existence whicli is one with 
the existence of his own essence—as liis iiiniKuIal exist¬ 
ence. He lives with his whole soul, with his whole heart, 
for huinaidty. How can he hold in reserve a special exist¬ 
ence for himself, how can he sepai ate himself from mankind ? 
How shalj. he deny in death what he has enforced in life ? 
And in life his faith is this: Ncc sibi sed toil geniium se 
credere mundo. 

The heq-venly life, or what we do not here distinguisli 
from it—personal immortality, is a characteristic doctrine 
of Christianity. It is certainly in part to be found among 
the heathen philosophers; but with them it had only the 
significance of a subjective conception, because it was not 
connected with their fundamental view of things. How 
contradictory, for example, are the expressions of the Stoics 
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on this subject! It was among the Christians that personal 
immortality first found that principle, whence it follows as 
a necessary and obvious consequence. The contemplation 
of the world, of Nature, of the race, was always coming 
athwart the ancients ; they distinguished between the prin¬ 
ciple of life and the living subject, between the soul, the 
mind, and self: M^liereas the Cliristian abolished the distinc¬ 
tion between soul and person, species and individual, and 
tlierefore placed immediately in self what belongs onlycto 
the totality of the species. But the immediate unity of the 
species and individuality is the highest principle, the God 
of Cliristianity,—in it the individual has the significance of 
the absolute being,—and the necessary, immanent conse¬ 
quence of this principle is personal immortality. 

Or rather : tlie belief in personal immortality is perfectly 
identical with the belief in a personal God ;— i.e., that which 
expresses the belief in the heavenly, immortal life of the 
person, expresses God also, as he is an object to Christians, 
namely, as absolute, unlimited personality. Unlimited per¬ 
sonality is God; but heavenly personality, or the perpetua¬ 
tion of human personality in heaven, is nothing else than 
personality released from all earthly encumbrances and 
limitations; the only distinction is, that God^ is heaven 
spiritualised, while heaven is God materialised, or reduced 
to the forms of the senses : that what in God is posited only 
ill ahstracto is in heaven more an object of the imagination. 
God is the implicit heaven ; heaven is the explicit God. 
In the present, God is the kingdom of heaven ; in the future, 
heaven is God. God is the pledge, the as yet abstract pre¬ 
sence and existence of heaven; the anticipation, the epitome 
of heaven. Our own future existence, which, while we are 
in this world, in tliis body, is a separate, objective existence, 
—is God : God is the idea of the species, which will be first 
realised, individualised in the other world. God is the 
heavenly, pure, free essence, which exists there as heavenly 
pure beings, the bliss which there unfolds itself in a pleni¬ 
tude of blissful individuals. Thus God is nothing else than 
the idea or the essence of the absolute, blessed, heavenly 
life, here comprised in an ideal personality. This is clearly 
enough expressed in the belief that the blessed life is unity 
with God. Here we are distinguished and separated from 
God, there the partition falls; here we are men, there gods; 
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liere tlie Godhead is a monopoly, there it is a common 
possession; here it is an abstract unity, there a concrete 
^multfplicity.-* 

The only difficulty in the recognition of this is created by 
the imagination, whicli, on ithe one hand by the conception 
of the personality of God, on the other by the conception of 
the many personalities which it places in a realm ordinarily 
depicted in the hues of tlie senses, liides the real unity of 
th(i ideji. But in truth there is no distinction between the 
absolute Itfe which is conceived as God and the absolute life 
which is conceived as heaven, save that in heaven we have 
stretclied into loniith and breadth what in God is concen- 

O 

trated in one point. The belief in the iinmortality of man is 
the belief in the divinity of man, and the belief in God is 
the belief in pure personality, released from all limits, and 
consequently eo ipso immortal. The distinctions made 
between the immortal soul and God arc either sophistical 
or imaginative ; as when, for example, the bliss of the in¬ 
habitants of heaven is again circumscribed by limits, and 
distributed into degrees, in order to establish a distinction 
between God and the dwellers in heaven. 

The identity of the divine and heavenly personality is ap¬ 
parent ev^n in the popular ])roofs of immortality. If there 
is not another and a better life, God is not just and good. 
The justice and goodness of God are thus made dependent on 
the perpetuity of individuals ; but without justice and good¬ 
ness God is not God;—the Godhead, tlie existence of God, 
is therefore made dependent on the existence of individuals. 
If I am not immortal, I believe in no God; he wlio denies 
immortality denies God. But that is impossible to me : as 
surely as there is a God, so surely is there an immortality. 
God is the certainty of my future felicity. The interest I 
have in knowing that God iSy is one with the interest I have 

* Bene dicitur, quod tunc plene videbimus cum sicuti cst, cum similes 
ei eriiriLis, h. e. erimus quod ipse cst. Quibus cnim potestas data est iilios 
Dei lieri, data est potestas, non quidem ut siiit Deus, sed sint tamen quod 
Deus est: sint*sancti, futuri picne bead, quod Deus est. Nee aliunde liic 
sancti, nec ibi futuri beati, quam ex Deoqui eorum et sanctitas et l)eatitudo 
est.”" Do Vita solitaria (amonoj the spurious writings of St. Bernard). 

Finis autem bonce voluntatis bcatitudo est: vita ceterna ipse Deus.”— 
Augustin, (ap. Petrus Lornb. 1 . ii. dist. 38, c. i). ‘‘ The other man will bo 

renovated in the spiritual life, «.e., will become a spiritual man, when he 
shall be restored into the image of God. For he will belike God, in life, iu 
righteousness, glory, and wisdom.”—Luther (Th. i, p. 324). 
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in knowing that I am, that I am immortal. God is my 
hidden, my assured existence ; he is the subjectivity of sub¬ 
jects, the personality of persons. How then should thtit not 
belong to persons which belongs to personality ? In God I 
make my future into a prescut,'or rather a verb into a sub¬ 
stantive ; how should I separate the one from the other ? 
God is the existence corresponding to my wishes and feel¬ 
ings: he is the just one, the good, who fulfils my wishes. 
Nature, this world, is an existence which contradicts ,-my 
wishes, my feelings. Here it is not as it ought fo be ; this 
world ])asses away ; but God is existence as it ought to be. 
God fullils my wislies ;—this is only a popular personifica¬ 
tion of the position; God is the fultiller, f.c.,the reality, the 
fuKilment of my wishes.* Ihit heaven is the existence 
adequate to my wishes, my longing;"f* thus there is no 
distinction between God and heaven. God is the power by 
which man realises his eternal happiness ; God is the abso¬ 
lute ])er3onality in which all individual persons have the 
certainty of their blessedness and immortality; God is to 
subjectivity the highest, last certainty of its absolute truth 
and essentiality. 

The doctrine of immortality is the final doctrine of reli¬ 
gion ; its testament, in which it declares its last wishes. 
Here therefore it speaks out undisguisedly what it has 
hitlierto sup])ressod. If elsewhere the religious soul con¬ 
cerns itself with the existence of another being, here it openly 
considers only its own existinice ; if elsewhere in religion 
man makes his existence dependent on the existence of God, 
he here makes the reality of God dependent on his own 
reality; and thus what elsewhere is a primitive, immediate 
truth to him, is here a derivative, secondary truth : if I am 
not immortal, God is not God; if there is no immortality, 
there is no God;—a conclusion already drawn by the Apostle 
I’aul. If we do not rise again, then Christ is not risen, and 
all is vain. Let us eat and drink. It is certainly possible 

* ** Si bomim est liabero corpus incorruptibile, qiiare lioc f^cturum Deum 
volumus da.spcrcro ? ”—Augustinus ( 0 pp. Antwerp, 1700, Th. v. p, 698). 

t ‘‘ (duaro dicitur spiritalo corpus, nisi quia ad nutum spiritus serviet ? 

Nihil tibi contradicet ex te, nihil in te rebellabit ad versus te.Ubi 

volueris, eris.Credere eniiu debeinus talia corpora nos habituros, ut 

ubi velimus, quaiido volueriinus, ibi siiiuis.”—Augustinus ( 1 . c. pp. 703,705). 
“Nihil indecorum ibi erit, summa pax erit, nihil discordans, nihil nions- 
truosum, nihil quod oltendat adspectum ” ( 1 . c. 707). “Nisi beatus, non 
vivit ut vult.” (De Civ. Dei, 1 . 14, c. 25.) 
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to do away with what is apparently or really objectionable 
in the popular argumentation, by avoiding the inferential 
form? but this can only be done by making immortality an 
analytic instead of a synthetic trutli, so as to show that the 
very idea of God as absoli^e personality or subjectivity is 
per se the idea of immortality. God is tlie guarantee of ]uy 
future existence, because he is already the certainty and 
reality of my present existence, my salvation, niy trust, my 
shield from the forces of the extermd world ; hence I need 
not^expre^y deduce immortality, or prove it as a separate 
truth, for if I have God, I liave immortalitv also. Thus it 
was with the more profound Christian mystics; to them 
the idea of immortality was involved in the idea of God; 
God was their immortal life,—(Jod himself tlieir subjectivi^ 
blessedness : he was for them, for their consciousness, what 
he is in himself, that is, in the essence of religion. 

Thus it is shown that God is heaven; that the two ar(‘ 
identical. It would have been easier to ])rovo tlie converse, 
namely, that heaven is the true (Jod of men. As man con¬ 
ceives his heaven, so he conceives his God; tlie content of 
liis idea of lieaven is the content of liis idea of God, only 
that what in God is a mere sketch, a conc(‘pt, is in lieaven 
depicted .and developed in the colours and foinis of the 
senses. Heaven is therefore the key to the (hugiest mysteries 
of religion. As lieaven is objectively the disjdayed nature 
of God, so subjectively it is the most candid declaration of 
the inmost thoughts and dispositions of I'cligion. Vnv this 
reason, religions are as various as are the kingdoms of heaven, 
and there are as many different kingdoms of heaven as there 
are characteristic differences among men. Tlie Christians 
themseJwes have very heterogeneous conceptions of heaven.'* 

The more judicious among them, however, think and say 
nothing definite about heaven or the future world in general, 
on the ground that it is inconceivable, that it can only be 
thought of by us according to the standard of tliis world, a 
standard not applicable to the otlier. All conceptions of 
heaven here below are, they allege, mere images, whereby 

* And their conceptions of God are just as heterogeneous. TJio pious 
Germans have a German God, the pious Spaniards a Spanish Gofl, the 
French a French God. The French actually have the proverb: “Ac bon 
Dieu est FrancaisJ' In fact, polytheism must exist so long as tliere are 
various nations. The real God of a people is the point iVhonneur of its 
nationality. 
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man represents to himself that future, the nature of which 
is unknown to him, but the existence of which is certain. 
It is just so with God. The existence of God, it is suid, is 
certain; but what he is, or how he exists, is inscrutable. 
But he who speaks thus has alre^rdy driven the future world 
out of his head; he still holds it fast, eitlier because he does 
not think at all about such matters, or because it is still a 
want of his heart; but, preoccupied with real things, he 
thrusts it as far as possible out of his sight; he denies \yith 
his head what he affirms with his heart; for it'-is to deny 
the future life, to deprive it of the qualities by which alone 
it is a real and elTective object for man. Quality is not 
distinct from existence; quality is nothing but real exist¬ 
ence. Existence without quality is a chimera, a spectre. 
Existence is first made known to me by quality; not exist¬ 
ence first, and after tliat quality. The doctrines that God 
is not to be known or delined, and tliat the nature of the 
future life is inscrutable, are therefore not originally re¬ 
ligious doctrines; 011 the contrary, they are the products 
of irreligiou while still in bondage to religion, or rather 
hiding itself beliind religion; and they are so for this reason, 
that originally the existence of God is posited only with a 
definite conception of God, the existence of a future life 
only with a delinite conception of that life. ’ Thus to the 
Christian, only his own paradise, the paradise which has 
Christian qualities, is a certainty, not the paradise of the 
Mahometan or the Elysium of the Greeks. The primary 
certainty is every where quality; existence follows of course 
when once quality is certain. In the New Testament we 
find no proofs or general propositions such as: there is a 
God, there is a heavenly life; we find only qualities of the 
heavenly life adduced“ in heaven they marry nob.” 
Naturally;—it may be answered,—because the existence of 
God and of heaven is presupposed. But here re'flection in¬ 
troduces a distinction of which the religious sentiment 
knows nothing. Doubtless the existence is presupposed, 
but only because the quality is itself existence, because the 
inviolate religious feeling lives only in the quality, just as 
to the natural man the real existence, the thing in itself, lies 
only in the quality which he perceives. Thus in the pas¬ 
sage above cited from the New Testameiit, the virgin or 
rather sexless life is presupposed as the true life, which. 
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however, necessarily becomes a future one, because the actual 
We contract, the Meal of the true life. But the certlt 

of thi!? future life lies only in t.lie certainty of its qualities 
as^ose of the true, highest life, adequate to the iS ’ 

^ Relieved in. where it is a 

Sn S. jT’ ^‘^cause it is certain, it is also 

definite. If I know not now what and liow I shall be • if 
lere is an essential, absolute difference between my future 

I waf ^ then.know what Ind how 

was before, tlie unity of consciousness is at an end per¬ 
sonal identity is abolished, anotlier being will appear iii^niv 

SSed^f^^ existence is not in fact distin¬ 

guished froni non-existence. If, on the other hand there 
IS no essential difference, the future is to mo an object that 
may be defined and known. And so it is in reality. lam 
the abiding subject under changing conditions ; I am the 
substance which connects the present and the future into a 

^ future be obscure to me ? On 

the contrary, the life of this world is the darlc, incompre- 
hensiblelife, which only becomes clear through the futlire 
T oV 11 ^ am in disguise; there the mask will fall: there 
I shall be as I am in truth. Hence the position that there 
another, a heavenly life, but that tuhat and how it 
s must here remain inscrutable, is only an invention of re¬ 
ligious scepticism, which, being entirely alien to the relio-ious 
sentiment, proceeds upon a total misconception of reli”ion. 
ihat which irreligious-religious reflection converts into a 
known image of an unknown yet certain thing, is orif^i- 
S f primitive, true sense of religion, not an ima°e 

but the thing Itself. Unbelief, in the garb of belief dmibts 

directly to call it in question; it only expresses doubt of 
the image or conception, i.e., declares the image to be only 
an image. Hut the untruth and hollowness of this sceptk 
cism has been already made evident historically. Wlfere 

toft ^i??, r-m immortality are real! 

fherp without difference^ of 

f flonU existence in general is soon a matter 

of doubt. With the image falls the thing, simply because 
^the image is the thing itself. ^ 

The belief in heaven, or in a future life in general, rests 
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on a mental judgment. It expresses praise and blame; it 
selects a wreath from the flora of this world, and this 
critical florilemum is heaven. That which man ‘thinks 

o « 

beautiful, good, agreeable, is for him what alone ought to 
be; that which he thinks bady odious, disagreeable, is what 
ought not to be; and hence, since it nevertheless exists, it is 
condemned to destruction, it is regarded as a negation. Where 
life is not in contradiction with a feeling, an imagination, an 
idea, and where this feeling, this idea, is not held authorita¬ 
tive and absolute, the belief in another and a heavenly life 
does not arise. The future life is nothing- else than life in 
unison with the feeling, with the idea, which the present life 
contradicts. The whole import of the future life is the aboli¬ 
tion of this discordance, and the realisation of a state which 
corresponds to the feelings, in which man is in unison with 
himself. An unknown, unimagined future is a ridiculous 
chimera: the other world is nothing more than the reality 
of a known idea, the satisfaction of a conscious desire, 
the fulfilment of a wish ; * it is only the removal of limits 
which here oppose themselves to the realisation of the idea. 
Where would be the consolation, where the significance of 
a future life, if it were midnight darkness to me ? No! 
from yonder world there streams upon me with the splen¬ 
dour of virgin gold what hero shines only with the dimness 
of unrefined ore. The future world has no other signifi¬ 
cance, no other basis of its existence, than the separation 
of the metal from the admixture of foreign elements, the 
separation of the good from the bad, of the pleasant from 
the unpleasant, of the praiseworthy from the blamable. 
The future world is the bridal in which man concludes 
his union with his beloved. Long has he loved his bride, 
long has he yearned after her; but external relations, hard 
reality, have stood in the way of his union to hei'. When 
the wedding takes place, his beloved one does’ not become 
a different being; else how could he so ardently long for 
her ? She only becomes his own; from an object of yearn¬ 
ing and affectionate desire she becomes an object of actual 
possession. It is true that here below, the other world is 

♦ “ Ibi nostra spes erit res/'—Augustin. ‘‘Therefore we have the first 
fruits of immortal life in hope, until perfection comes at the last day, where¬ 
in we shall see and feel the life we have believed in and hoped for.”— 
Luther (Th. i. s. 459), 
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only an image, a conception; still it is not the image of a 
remote, unknown thing, but a portrait of that which man 
l^ves 3nd prefers before all else. What man loves is his 
soul. The heathens enclosed tlio ashes of the beloved dead 
in an urn; with the Christian the heavenly future is the 
mausoleum in which he enshrines his soul. 

In order to comprehend a particular faith, or religion in 
general, it is necessary to consider religion in its rudimentary 
stagi^s, iij its lowest, rudest condition. Iteligion must not 
only be traced in an ascending line, but surveyed in the 
entire course of its existence. It is requisite to regard the 
various earlier religions as present in the absolute religion, 
and not as left behind it in the past, in order correctly to 
appreciate and comprehend the absolute religion as well as 
the others. The most frightful “ aberrations,” the wildest 
excesses of the religious consciousness, often afford the 
profoundest insight into the mysteries of the absolute 
religion. Ideas, seemingly the rudest, are often only the 
most childlike, innocent, and true. This observation applies 
to the conceptions of a future life. The “ savage,” whose 
consciousness does not extend beyond his own country, 
whose entire being is a growth of its soil, takes his country 
with him into^the other world, cither leaving Nature as it 
is, or improving it, and so overcoming in the idea of the 
other life the difficulties he experiences in this.* In this 
limitation of uncultivated tribes there is a striking trait, 
■yyith them the future expresses nothing else than home¬ 
sickness. Death separates man from his kindred, from his 
people, from his country. But the man who has not extended 
his consciousness, cannot endure this separation; he must 
come back again to his native land. The negroes in the 
West Indies killed themselves that they might come to life 
again in th§ir fatherland. And, according to Ossian’s 
conception, “ the spirits of those who die in a strange land 
float back towards their birthplace.”t This limitation is 
the direct opppsite of imaginative spiritualism, which makes 

* According to old books of travel, however, there are many trilie.s which 
do not believe that the future is identical with the present, or tliat it is 
better, but that it is even worse. Pamy {(Euv. Chois, t. i. Mclang.) tells 
of a dying negro-slave who refused the inauguration to immortality by 
baptism in these words: “Je ne veux point d’une autre vie, car peut-etre y 
^erais-je encore votre esclave.” 

t Ahlwardt (Ossian Anm. zu Carthonn.). 
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man a vagabond, who, indifferent even to the earth, roams 
from star to star; and certainly there lies a real truth at 
its foundation. Man is what he is through Nature, however 
much may belong to his spontaneity; for even his spon¬ 
taneity has its foundation in Nature, of which his particular 
character is only an expression. Be thankful to Nature! 
Man cannot be separated from it. The German, whose God 
is spontaneity, owes his character to Nature just as much 
as the Oriental. To find fault with Indian art. with Indian 
religion and philosophy, is to find fault with Indian Nature. 
You complain of the reviewer wlio tears a passage in your 
works from the context that he may hand it over to ridicule. 
Why are you yourself guilty of that which you blame in 
others ? Why do you tear the Indian religion from its 
connection, in which it is just as reasonable as your absolute 
religion ? 

Faith in a future world, in a life after death, is therefore 
with “ savage ” tribes essentially nothing more than direct 
faith in the present life—immediate unbroken faith in this 
life. For tlicm, their actual life, even with its local limita¬ 
tions, has all, has absolute value; they cannot abstract from 
it, they cannot conceive its being broken off; i.e., they be¬ 
lieve directly in the infinitude, the perpetuity of this life. 
Only when the belief in immortality becomes a critical 
belief, when a distinction is made between what is to be left 
behind here, and what is in reserve there, between what here 
passes away, and what there is to abide, docs the belief in 
life after death form itself into the belief in another life; but 
this criticism, this distinction, is applied to the present life 
also. Thus the Christians distinguish between the natural 
and the Christian life, the sensual or worldly and the spiritual 
or holy life. The heavenly life is no other than that whicli 
is, already here below, distinguished from the merely natural 
life, though still tainted with it. That which the Christian 
excludes from himself now—for example, the sexual life— 
is excluded from the future: the only distinction is, that he 
is there free from that which he here wishes to be free from, 
and seeks to rid himself of by the will, by devotion, and by 
bodily mortification. Hence this life is, for the Christian, a 
life of torment and pain, because he is here still beset by a 
hostile power, and has to struggle with the lusts of the flesh 
and the assaults of the devil. 
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The faith of cultured nations is therefore distinguished 
from that of the uncultured in the same way that culture in 
general*is distinguished from inculture: namely, that the 
faith of culture is a discriminating, critical, abstract faith. 
A distinction implies a judgement; but where there is a 
judgment there arises the distinction between positive and 
negative. The faith of savage tribes is a faith without a 
judgment. Culture, on the contrary, judges: to the cultured 
man ^nly^cuy^ured life is the true life ; to tlie Christian only 
the Christian life. The rude child of Nature steps into the 
other life just as he is, witliout ceremony: the other world 
is his natural nakedness. The cultivated man, on the con¬ 
trary, objects to the idea of such an unbridb3d life after 
death, because even here he objects to the unrestricted life 
of Nature. Faith in a future life is therefore only faith in 
the trzie life of the present; the essential elements of this 
life are also the essential elements of the other: accordingly, 
faith in a future life is not faith in another unknown life; 
but in the truth and infinitude, and consequently in the per¬ 
petuity, of that life which already liere below is regarded as 
the authentic life. 

As God is imthing else than the nature of man purified 
from that which to the human individual appears, whether 
in feeling or thought, a limitation, an evil; so the future life 
is nothing else than the present life freed from that which 
appears a limitation or an evil. TJie more definitely and 
profoundly the individual is conscious of the limit as a limit, 
of the evil as an evil, the more definite and profound is his 
conviction of the future life, where these limits disappear. 
The future life is the feeling, the conception of freedom from 
those limits which here circumscribe the feeling of self, the 
existence of individual. The only difference between the 
course of religion and that of the natural or rational man is, 
that the end which the latter arrives at by a straight line, 
the former onjy attains by describing a curved line—a circle. 
The natural man remains at home because he finds it agree¬ 
able, because he is perfectly satisfied; religion which com¬ 
mences with a discontent, a disunion, forsakes its liome and 
travels far, but only to feel the more vividly in the distance 
^the happiness of home. In religion man separates himself 
from himself, but only to return always to the same point 
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from wliich he set out. Man negatives himself, but only to 
posit himself again, and that in a glorified form: he nega¬ 
tives this life, but only, in the end, to posit it agaiif in the 
future life.* The future life is this life once lost, but found 
again, and radiant with all the more brightness for the joy of 
recovery. The religious man renounces the joys of this world, 
but only that he may win in return the joys of heaven; or 
rather he renounces them because he is already in the ideal 
possession of heavenly joys; and the joys of heaven are the 
same as those of earth, only that they are freed from the 
limits and contrarieties of this life. Keligion thus arrives, 
though by a circuit, at the very goal, the goal of joy, towards 
which the natural man hastens in a direct line. To live in 
images or symbols is the essence of religion. Eeligion sac¬ 
rifices the thing itself to the image. The future life is the 
present in the mirror of the imagination: the enrapturing 
image is in the sense of religion the true type of earthly 
life,—real life only a glimmer of that ideal, imaginary life. 
The future life is the present embellished, contemplated 
through the imagination, purified from all gross matter; 
or, positively expressed, it is the beauteous present inten¬ 
sified. 

Embellishment, emendation, presupposes blame, dissatis¬ 
faction. But the dissatisfaction is only superficial. I do 
not deny the thing to be of value ; just as it is, however, it 
does not please me ; I deny only the modification, not the 
substance, otherwise I should urge annihilation. A house 
which absolutely displeases me I cause to be pulled down, 
not to be embellished. To the believer in a future life 
joy is agreeable—who can fail to be conscious that joy 
is something positive ?—but it is disagreeable* to him 
that here joy is followed by opposite sensations, that it 
is transitory. Hence he places joy in the future life also, 
but as eternal, uninterrupted, divine joy (and the future 
life is therefore called the world of joy), such as he here 
conceives it in God; for God is nothing but eternal, unin¬ 
terrupted joy, posited as a subject. Individuality or per- 

* There everything will be restored. “ Qui modo vivit, erit, nec me vel 
dente, vel unguo fraudatum revomet patefacti fossa sepulchri.”—Aurelius 
Prud. (Apotheos. de Resurr. Carnis Hum.). And this faith, which you con¬ 
sider rude and carnal, and which you therefore disavow, is the only consis¬ 
tent, honest, and true faith. To the identity of the person belongs the 
identity of the body. 
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sonality is agreeable to him, but only as unencumbered by 
objective forces ; hence, he includes individuality also, but 
pure, absolutely subjective individuality. Light pleases him; 
but not gravitation, because this appears a limitation of the 
individual; not night, because in it man is subjected to 
Nature: in the other worlJ, there is light, but no weight, 
no night,*—pure, unobstructed light.* 

As man in his utmost remoteness from himself, in God, 
always returns upon himself, always revolves round him- 
sel?; S(? in^iis utmost remoteness from the world, he always 
at last comes back to it. The more extra- and supra-human 
God appears at the commencement, the more human does 
he show himself to be in the subsequent course of things, 
or at the close: and just so, the more supernatural the 
heavenly life looks in the beginning or at a distance, the 
more clearly does it, in the end or when viewed closely, 
exhibit its identity with the natural life,—an identity 
which at last extends even to the flesh, even to the body. 
In the first instance the mind is occupied with the sepa¬ 
ration of the soul from the body, as in the conception 
of God the mind is first occupied with the separation of 
the essence from the individual;—the individual dies a 
spiritual death, the dead body which remains behind is the 
human indifidual; the soul which has departed from it is 
God. But the separation of the soul from the body, of the 
essence from the individual, of God from man, must be 
abolished again. Every separation of beings essentially 
allied is painful. The soul yearns after its lost half, after 
its body; as God, the departed soul yearns after the real 
man. As, therefore, God becomes a man again, so the soul 
return^ to its body, and the perfect identity of this world 
and the other is now restored. It is true that this new 
body is a bright, glorified, miraculous body, but—and this is 
the main point—it is another and yet the same body,f as 
God is another being than man, and yet the same. Here 
we come again to the idea of miracle, which unites contra¬ 
dictories. •The supernatural body is a body constructed by 

* Neque enim post resurrectionem tempus diebus ac noctibus numera- 
bitur. Erit magivS una dies sine vespero.”—Job. Damascen. (Orth. Eidei 
1 . il c. i). 

t “ Ipsum (corpus) erit et non ipsum erit.”—Augustinus (v. J. Ch. Doe- 
derlein, Inst. Theol. Christ. Altorf, 1781, § 280). 
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the imagination, for which very reason it is adequate to the 
feelings of man: an unburdensome, purely subjective body. 
Faith in the future life is nothin^ else than faith»in the 

O ... I 

truth of the imagination, as faith in God is faith in the 
truth and infinity of human feeling. Or: as faith in God 
is only faith in the abstract nature of man, so faith in the 
heavenly life is only faith in the abstract earthly life. 

But the sum of the future life is happiness, tlie everlast¬ 
ing bliss of personality, wliich is here limited and circum¬ 
scribed by Nature. Faith in the future life ie tnerefore 
faith in the freedom of subjectivity from the limits of 
Nature; it is faith in the eternity and infinitude of person¬ 
ality, and not of personality viewed in relation to the idea 
of the species, in which it for ever unfolds itself in new 
individuals, but of personality as belonging to already 
existing individuals: consequently, it is the faith of man 
in himself. But faith in the Idngdom of heaven is one 
with faith in God—the content of both ideas is tlie same; 
God is pure absolute subjectivity released from all natural 
limits; he is wliat individuals ouglit to be and will be: faith 
in God is therefore the faith of man in the infinitude and 
truth of liis own nature; the Divine Being is the subjective 
human being in his absolute freedom and unlimitedness. 

Our most essential task is now fulfilled. We have reduced 
the supermundane, supernatural, and superhuman nature 
of God to the elements of human nature as its fundamental 
elements. Our process of analysis has brought us again 
to the position with which we set out. The beginning, 
middle and end of religion is Man. 



PART II. 


THE FALSE OR THEOLOGICAL ESSENCE 
OF RELIGION, 


CHAPTER XTX. 

THE ESSENTIAL STANDPOINT OF PELIGION. 

The essential standpoint of religion is the practical or sub¬ 
jective. The end of religion is the wclfaic', the salvation, 
the ultimate felicity of man; the ndation of man to God is 
nothing else than his relation to his own spiritual good; 
God is the r«alised salvation of the soul, or the unlimited 
power of effecting the salvation, the bli'S of man* The 
Christian religion is specially distinguished from other 
religions in this,—that no other has given e(iual prominence 
to the salvation of man. Rut this salvation is not temporal 
earthly prosperity and well-being. On the contrary, the 
most genuine Christians liavc declared that eaithly good 
drau^s man away from God, whereas adversity, suffering, 
afflictions lead him back to God, and hence are alone 
suited to Christians. Why ? Because in trouble man is 
only practieally or subjectively disposed; in trouble he has 
resource only to the one thing needful; in trouble God is 
felt to be a want of man. Pleasure, joy, expands man; 
trouble, suffering, contracts and concentrates liim; in suffer¬ 
ing man denies the reality of the world; the things that 

* “Procter snlutem tuam iiiliil coxites; solum qu« Doi sunt cures.”— 
Thomas a K. (de Imit 1 . i. c. 23). Contra saliitem proprium cogites nihil. 
Minus dixi: contra, praeter dixis.se dehueram.”—Pernhardus (de Consid. ad 
.n-Eugenium Pontif. Max. I. ii.). “ Qui Dcum quserit, de propria salute solH' 

citus est.”—Clemens Alex. (Cohort ad Gent), 
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charm the imagination of the artist and the intellect of 
the thinker lose their attraction for him, their power over 
him; he is absorbed in himself, in his own soul. Tile soul 
thus self-absorbed, self-concentrated, seeking satisfaction in 
itself alone, denying the worlc\ idealistic in relation to the 
world, to Nature in general, but realistic in relation to man, 
caring only for its inherent need of salvation,—this soul is 
God, God, as the object of religion,—and only as such is 
he God,—God in the sense of a nomen proprium, not of a 
vague, metaphysical entity, is essentially an object'^onry of 
religion, not of philosophy,—of feeling, not of the intellect, 
—of the heart’s necessity, not of the mind’s freedom: in 
short, an object which is the reflex not of the theoretical 
but of the practical tendency in man. 

Eeligion annexes to its doctrines a curse and a blessing, 
damnation and salvation. Blessed is he that believeth, 
cursed is he that believeth not. Thus it appeals not to 
reason, but to feeling, to the desire of happiness, to the 
passions of hope and fear. It does not take the theoretic 
point of view ; otherwise it must have been free to enunciate 
its doctrines without attaching to them practical conse¬ 
quences, without to a certain extent compelling belief in 
them; for when the case stands thus : I am lost if I do not 
believe,—the conscience is under a subtle kind of constraint; 
the fear of hell urges me to believe. Even supposing my 
belief to be in its origin free, fear inevitably intermingles 
itself; my conscience is always under constraint; doubt, 
the principle of theoretic freedom, appears to me a crime. 
And as in religion the highest idea, the highest existence is 
God, so the highest crime is doubt in God, or the doubt that 
God exists. But that which I do not trust myself to doubt, 
which I cannot doubt without feeling disturbed in my soul, 
without incurring guilt; that is no matter of theory, but a 
matter of conscience, no being of the intellect, but of the 
heart. 

Now as the sole standpoint of religion is the practical or 
subjective standpoint, as therefore to religion the whole, the 
essential man is that part of his nature which is practical, 
which forms resolutions, which acts in accordance with con¬ 
scious aims, whether physical or moral, and which considers 
the world not in itself, but only in relation to those aims or 
wants: the consequence is that everything which lies behind 
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the practical consciousness, but which is the essential object 
of theory—theory in its most original and general sense, 
. namftly, that of objective contemplation and experience, of 
the intellect, of science*—^is regarded by religion as lying 
outside man and Nature, i» a special, personal being. All 
good, but especially such as takes possession of man apart 
from his volition, such as does not correspond with any 
resolution or purpose, such as transcends the limits of the 
pr^cti^al consciousness, comes from God; all wickedness, 
evil, but Especially such as overtakes him against his will 
in the midst of his best moral resolutions, or hurries him 
along with terrible violence, comes from the devil. The 
scientific knowledge of the essence of religion includes the 
knowledge of the devil, of Satan, of demons.f These things 
cannot be omitted without a violent mutilation of religion. 
Grace and its works are the antitheses of the devil and his 
works. As the involuntary, sensual impulses which flash 
out from the depths of the nature, and, in general, all those 
phenomena of moral and physical evil which are inexplicable 
to religion, appear to it as the work of the Evil Being; so 
the involuntary movements of inspiration and ecstasy appear 
to it as the work of the Good Being, God, of the Holy Spirit 
or of grace. Hence the arbitrariness of grace—the com¬ 
plaint of tlTe pious that grace at one time visits and blesses 
them, at another forsakes and rejects them. The life, the 
agency of grace, is the life, the agency of emotion. Emotion 
is the Paraclete of Christians. The moments which are for¬ 
saken by divine grace are the moments destitute of emotion 
and inspiration. 

In relation to the inner life, grace may be defined as 
religious genius; in relation to the outer life as religious 
chance. Man is good or wicked by no means through him¬ 
self, his own power, his will; but through that complete 
synthesis* of hidden and evident determinations of things 


* Here anij in other parts of this work, theory is taken in the sense in 
which it is the source of true objective activity,—the science which gives 
birth to art,—for man can do only so much as he knows : “tanturn potest 
quantum scit.” 

+ Concerntng the biblical conceptions of Satan, his power and works, see 
LUtzelberger's “Grundziige der Paulinischen Glaubcnslchre,” and G. Ch. 
Knapp’s “ Tories, tiber d. Christl. Glaubensl.,” § 62-65. To this subject 
belongs demoniacal possession, which also has its attestation in the Biblo. 
See Knapp (§ 65, iii. 2, 3). 
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which, because they rest on no evident necessity, we ascribe 
to the power of “ chance.” Divine grace is the power of 
chance beclouded with additional mystery. Here we iiave 
again the confirmation of that which we have seen to be the 
essential law of religion. Religion denies, repudiates chance, 
making everything dependent on God, explaining everything 
by means of him; but this denial is only apparent ; it merely 
gives chance the name of the divine sovereignty. For the 
divine will, which, on incompreliensible grounds, for in¬ 
comprehensible reasons, that is, speaking plainly, out of 
groundless, absolute arbitrariness, out of divine caprice, as 
it were, determines or predestines some to evil and misery, 
others to good and happiness, has not a single positive 
characteristic to distinguish it from the power of chance. 
The mystery of the election of grace is thus the mystery of 
chance. I say tlie mystery of chance ; for in reality chance 
is a mystery, although slurred over and ignored by our 
speculative religious philosophy, which, as in its occupation 
with the illusory mysteries of the Absolute Being, i.e., of 
theology, it has overlooked the true mysteries of thought 
and life, so also in the mystery of divine grace or freedom 
of election, has forgotten the profane mystery of chance.* 
But to return. The devil is the negative, the evil, that 
springs from the nature, but not from the will; God is the 
positive, the good, which comes from the nature, but not 
from the conscious action of the will; the devil is involuntary, 
inexplicable wickedness; God involuntary, inexplicable good¬ 
ness. The source of both is the same, the quality only is 
different or opposite. For this reason, the belief in a devil 
was, until the most recent times, intimately connected with 
the belief in God, so that the denial of the devil was held to 
be virtually as atheistic as the denial of God. Nor without 
reason ; for when men once begin to derive the phenomena 
of evil from natural causes, they at the same time begin to 
derive the phenomena of good, of the divine, from the nature 
of things, and come at length either to abolish the idea of 
God altogether, or at least to believe in another God than 
the God of religion. In this case it most commonly happens 

* Doubtless, this unveiling of the mystery of predestination will be pro¬ 
nounced atrocious, impious, diabolical. I have nothing to allege against 
this; I would rather be a devil in alliance with truth, than an angel in 
alliance with falsehood. 
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that they make the Deity an idle inactive being, whose 
existence is equivalent to non-existence, since he no longer 
, actively interposes in life, but is merely placed at the summit 
of things, at the beginning of the world, as the First Cause. 
God created the world : th^ is all that is here retained of 
God. The past tense is necessary; for since that epoch tlie 
world pursues its course like a machine. The addition: He 
still creates, he is creating at this moment, is only tlie result 
of external reflection; the past tense adequately expresses 
the religidhs idea in this stage; for the spirit of religion is 
gone when the operation of God is reduced to a fecit or 
creavit. It is otherwise when the genuine religious con¬ 
sciousness says : The fecit is still to-day a facit. This, 
though here also it is a product of reflection, has neverthe¬ 
less a legitimate meaning, because by the religious spirit 
God is really thought of as active. 

Eeligion is abolished where the idea of the world, of so- 
called second causes, intrudes itself between God and man. 
Here a foreign element, the principle of intellectual culture, 
has insinuated itself, peace is broken, the liarmony of reli¬ 
gion, which lies only in the immediate connection of man 
with God, is destroyed. Second causes are a capitulation 
of the unbelieving intellect with the still believing heart. 
It is true that, according to religion also, God works on man 
by means of other things and beings. But God alone is 
the cause, he alone is the active and efficient being. What 
a fellow-creature does is in the view of religion done not 
by him, but by God. The other is only an appearance, a 
medium, a vehicle, not a cause. But the “ second cause ’’ is 
a miserable anomaly, neither an independent nor a dependent 
being: God, it is true, gives the first impulse, but then ensues 
the spontaneous activity of the second cause.* 

Eeligion of itself, unadulterated by foreign elements, 
knows nothing of the existence of second causes; on the 
contrary, they are a stone of stumbling to it; for the realm 
of second causes, the sensible world, Nature, is precisely 


* A kindred doctrine is tliat of the Concursus Deij according to which, 
God not only gives tlie first imj)ulse, but also co-opcrates in tho agency of 
the second cause. For the rest, this doctrine is only a particular form of 
the contradictory dualism between God and Nature, which runs through 
^ the history of Christianity. On the subject of this remark, as of the whole 
paragraph, see Strauss; Die Christliche Glaubenslehre, B. ii. § 75, 76. 
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what separates man from God, although God as a real God, 
i.e., an external being, is supposed himself to become, in the 
other world a sensible existence.* Hence religion believes 
that one day this wall of separation will fall away. One 
day there will be no Nature, r,o matter, no body, at least 
none such as to separate man from God; then there will be 
only God and the pious soul. Religion derives the idea of 
the existence of second causes, that is, of things which are 
interposed between God and man, only from the physical, 
natural, and hence the irreligious or at least no'h-religious 
theory of the universe: a theory which it nevertheless 
immediately subverts by making the operations of Nature 
operations of God. But tins religious idea is in contradic¬ 
tion with the natural sense and understanding, which con¬ 
cedes a real, spontaneous activity to natural things. And 
this contradiction of the physical view with the religious 
theory, religion resolves by converting the undeniable ac¬ 
tivity of things into an activity of God. Thus, on this view, 
the positive idea is God; the negative, the world. 

On the contrary, where second causes, having been set in 
motion, are, so to speak, emancipated, the converse occurs; 
Nature is the positive, God a negative idea. The world is 
independent in its existence, its persistence; oply as to its 
comnrcncement is it dependent. God is here only a hypo¬ 
thetical Being, an inference, arising from the necessity of 
a limited understanding, to which the existence of a world 
viewed by it as a machine is inexplicable without a self- 
moving principle;—he is no longer an original, absolutely 
necessary Being. God exists not for his own sake, but for 

* “Dum sumus in hoc corpore, peregrinamur ab eo qui summo est,”_ 

IJeinard. Epist. i 8 (eJ. Basic, 1552). “As long as we live, we are in the 
midst of death.”—Lutlicr (Th. i. p. 331). The idea of the future life is 
therefore nothing else than the idea of true, perfected religion, freed from 
the limits and obstructions of this life,—the future life, as has been already 
said, nothing but the true opinion and disposition, the open heart, of reli¬ 
gion. Here wo believe—there wo behold; i.e., there there is nothing 
besides God, and thus nothing between God and the soul; but only for 
this reason, that there ought to be nothing between thorn', because the 
immediate union of God and the soul is the true opinion and desire of 
religion. “We have as yet so to do with God as with one hidden from us, 
and it is not possible that in this life we should hold communion with him 
face to face. All creatures are now nothing else than vain masks, under 
which God conceals himself, and by which he deals with us.”—Luther (Th. 
xi. p. 70). “ If thou wert only free from the images of created things, thou ‘ 
mi^test have God without intermission.”—Tauler ( 1 . c. p. 313), 
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the sake of the world,—merely that he may, as a First 
Cause, explain the existence of the world. The narrow 
, rationalising man takes objection to the original self-subsis¬ 
tence of the world, because he looks at it only from the sub¬ 
jective, practical point of vi^w, onlyin its commoner aspect, 
only as a piece of mechanism, not in its majesty and glory, 
not as the Cosmos. He conceives the world as having been 
launched into existence by an original impetus, as, according 
tO j^mathematical theory, is the case with matter once set 
in motiori'and thenceforth going on for ever: that is, he 
postulates a mechanical origin., A machine must have a 
beginning; this is involved in its very idea; for it has not 
the source of motion in itself. 

All religious speculative cosmogony is tautology, as is 
apparent from this example. In cosmogony man declares 
or realises the idea he has of the world ; he merely repeats 
what he has already said in another form. Thus here, if 
the world is a machine, it is self-evident that it did not 
make itself, that, on the contrary, it was created, i.e., had a 
mechanical origin. Herein, it is true, tlie religious con¬ 
sciousness agrees with the mechanical theory, tliat to it 
also the world is a mere fabric, a product of Will. But 
they agree only for an instant, only in the moment of crea¬ 
tion ; that 'fnoment past, the harmony ceases. The holder 
of the mechanical theory needs God only as the creator of 
the world; once made, the world turns its back on the 
Creator, and rejoices in its godless self-subsistence. But 
religion creates the world only to maintain it in the per¬ 
petual consciousness of its nothingness, its dependence on 
God.* To the mechanical theorist, the creation is the 
last thin thread which yet ties him to religion; the religion 
to which the nothingness of the world is a present truth 
(for all power and activity is to it the power and activity 
of God), is with him only a surviving reminiscence of youth; 
hence he removes the creation of the world, the act of 
religion, the non-existence of the world (for in the begin¬ 
ning, before the creation, there was no world, only God), 

* “Yoluntcate igitur Dei immobilis manet et stat in seculum terra . . • 
et voluntate Dei movetur et nutat. Non ergo fundamentis suis nixa sub- 
sistit, nec fulcris suis stabilis pcrseverat, sed Dominus statuit earn et firma- 
mento voluntatis suae continet, quia in manu ejus omnes fines terrae.’^— 
■ Ambrosius (Hexaemeron. L i. c. 6i), 
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into the far distance, into the past, while the self-subsistence 
of the world, which absorbs all his senses and endeavours, 
acts on him with the force of the present. The mechanical 
theorist interrupts and cuts short the activity of God by 
the activity of the world. With him God has indeed still 
an historical right, but this is in contradiction with the 
right he awards to Nature; hence he limits as much as 
possible the right yet remaining to God, in order to gain 
wider and freer play for his natural causes, and thereby for 
his understanding. 

With this class of thinkers the creation holds the same 
position as miracles, which also tliey can and actually do 
acquiesce in, because miracles exist, at least according to 
religious opinion. Ihit not to say that he explains miracles 
naturally, that is, mechanically, he can only digest them 
when he relegates them to the past; for the present he begs 
to be excused from believing in them, and explains every¬ 
thing to himself charmingly on natural principles. When 
a belief has departed from the reason, the intelligence, when 
it is no longer lield spontaneously, but merely because it is 
a common belief, or because on some ground or other it 
must be held; in short, when a belief is inwardly a past 
one; then externally also the object of the belief is referred 
to tlie past. Unbelief thus gets breathing space, but at the 
same time concedes to belief at least an historical validity. 
The past is here the fortunate means of compromise between 
belief and unbelief: I certainly believe in miracles, but, 
7iota hcnc, in no miracles which liappen now—only in those 
which once happened, which, thank God! are already 
qitavi iKrfccta. So also with the creation. The creation is 
an immediate act of* God, a miracle, for there was once 
nothing but God. In the idea of the creation man transcends 
the world, he rises into abstraction from it; he conceives it 
as non-existent in the moment of creation; thus he dispels 
from his sight what stands between himself and God, the 
sensible world ; he places himself in immediate contact with 
God. But the mechanical thinker shrinks from this im¬ 
mediate contact with God; hence he at once makes the 
jrrcesens, if indeed he soai's so high, into a perfectum ; he 
interposes millenniums between his natural or materialistic 
view and the thought of an immediate operation of God. 

To the religious spirit, on the contrary, God alone is the 
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cause of all positive effects, God alone the ultimate and also 
the sole ground wherewith it answers, or rather repels, all 
questi(^is which theory puts forward; for the aflirmative of 
iteligion is virtually a negative; its answer amounts to 
nothing, since it solves tlie most various questions always 
with the same answer, making all the operations of Nature 
immediate operations of God, of a designing, personal, extra- 
natural or supranatural Being. God is the idea wliich sup¬ 
plies the lack of tlieory. The idea of God is the explanation 
of tRe iftexplicable,—which explains nothing because it is 
supposed to explain everything witliout distinction; he is 
the night of theory, a night, liowcvcr, in wliicli everything 
is clear to religious feeling, because in it the measure of 
darkness, the discriminating light of the understanding, 
is extinct; he is tlie ignorance which solves all doubt by 
repressing it, which knows everything because it knows 
definite, because all things which im])ress the intcl- 
appear before religion, lose their individuality, in the 
divine power are nothing. Darkness is the mother 

The essential act of religion, that in wliich religion puts 
into action what we have designated as its essence, is prayer. 
Prayer is all-powerful. What the pious soul entreats for 
in prayer Goc>fulfils. But he prays not for spiritual gifts* 
alone,.which lie in some sort in the power of man; he 
prays also for things which lie out of him, which are in the 
power of Nature, a power which it is the viuy object of 
prafer to overcome; in prayer he lays hold on a super¬ 
natural means, in order to attain ends in themselves natural. 
God is to him not the causa remota but tlie causa proxima, 
the immediate, efficient cause of all natural eflects. All 
so-called secondary forces and second causes are nothing 
to him when he prays j if they were any tiling to him, the 
might, the feJrvour of prayer would be annihilated. But in 
fact they have no existence for him; otherwise he would 
assuredly seek to attain his end only by some intermediate 
process. But*he desires immediate help. He has recourse 
to prayer in the certainty that he can do more, infinitely 
more, by prayer, than by all the eflbfts of reason and all 
the agencies of Nature,—in the conviction that prayer pos- 

* It is only unbelief in the efficacy of prayer which has subtly limited 
prayer to spiritual matters. 

N 
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sesses superhuman and supernatural powers.* But in 
prayer he applies immediately to God. Thus God is to 
liim the immediate cause, the fulfilment of pra'J^er, the 
power whicli realises prayer. Ikit an immediate act of God 
is a miracle ; lieiice miracle^is essential to the religious 
view, lieligion explains everytliing miraculously. That 
miracles do not always hapjjen is indeed obvious, as that 
man does not always pray. But the consideration that 
miracles do not always happen lies outside tlie nature of 
religion, in the empirical or physical mode of view only. 
Where religion begins, there also begins miracle. Every true 
prayer is a miracle, an act of the wonder-working power. 
External miracles themselves only make visible internal 
miracles, that is, they are only a manifestation in time and 
space, and therefore as a special fact, of what in and by 
itself is a fundamental position of religion, namely, that God 
is, in general, the su[)ernaturat, immediate cause of all things. 
The miracle of fact is only an impassioned expression of 
religion, a moment of inspiration. Miracles happen only 
in extraordinary crises, in which there is an exaltation of the 
feelings: lienee there are miracles of anger. No miracle is 
wrought in cold blood. But it is precisely in moments of 
passion that the latent nature reveals itself. Man does not 
always pray with equal warmth and power. ’ Such prayers 
are therefore ineffective. Only ardent prayer reveals the 
nature of prayer. Man truly prays when he regards prayer 
as in itself a sacred power, a divine force. So it is with 
miracles. Miracles happen—no matter whether few or 
many—wherever there is, as a basis for them, a belief in 
the miraculous. But the belief in miracle is no theoretic 
or objective mode of viewing the world and Nature ; miracle 
realises practical wants, and that in contradiction with the 
laws wliich are imperative to the reason; in miracle man 
subjugates Nature, as in itself a nullity, to his own ends, 
which lie regards as a reality; miracle is the superlative 
expression of spiritual or religious utilitarianism ; in miracle 
all things are at the service of necessitous man. It is clear 

* According to the notion of barbarians, therefore, prayer is a coercive 
power, a cliarm. But this conception is an uncliristian one (although even 
among many Christians the idea is accepted that prayer constrains God) ; 
for in Christianity God is essentially feeling satisfied in itself, Almighty 
goodness, whicli denies nothing to (religious) feeling. The idea of coercion 
presuijposes an unfeeling God. ^ 
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from this, that tlie conception of the world wliicli is essential 
to religion is that of tlie practical or subjective standpoint, 
fhat (Jod—for tlie miracle-working power is identical witli 
God—is a purely practical or subjective J»eing, serving, 
however, as a substitute for theoretic view, and is tlius no 
object of thought, of the knowing faculty, any more than 
miracle, which owes its origin to the negation of thought. 
If I place myself in the point of view' of thouglit, of investi¬ 
gation, of theory, in which 1 consider things in themselves, in 
their mutiuil relations, tlie miracle-working being vanishes 
into nothing, miracle disappears ; i.e,, the religious miracle, 
which is absolutely dilTerent from the natural miracle, 
though they are continually interchanged, in order to 
stultify reason, and, under the appearance of natural science, 
to introduce religious miracle into the sphere of rationality 
and reality. 

But for this very reason—namely, that religion is re¬ 
moved from the standpoint, from the nature of theory— 
the true, universal essence of Nature and liumanity, wliich 
as such is hidden from religion and is only visible to the 
theoretic eye, is conceived as another, a miraculous and 
supernatural essence ; the idea of the species becomes the 
idea of God, who again is himself an individual being, but 
is distinguished from human individuals in this, that he 
possesses their qualities according to the measure of tlie 
species. Hence, in religion man necessarily places his 
nature out of himself, regards his nature as a separate 
nature; necessarily, because the nature which is the object 
of theory lies outside of him, because all his conscious 
existence spends itself in his practical subjectivity. God 
is his alier egOy his other lost half; God is the complement 
of himself; in God lie is first a perfect man. God is a need 
to him ; something is* wanting to liirn without his knowing 
what it is—God is this something wanting, indispensable 
to him j God belongs to his nature. The world is nothing 
to religion,*-;-the world, which is in truth the sum of all 
reality, is revealed in its glory only by theory. The joys of 

* “Natura cnim remota providentia et potcstate divina prorsus nihil est. ’ 
—Lactantius (Div. Inst. lib. 3, c. 28). “ Omnia qua3 creata sunt, quamvis 

ea Deus fecerit valde bona, Creatori tamen comparata, nec bona sunt, cui 
'‘r^aparata nec sunt; altissime qiiippe et proprio modo quodam de se ipso 
dixit: Ego sum, qui sum.”—Augustinus (de Perfectione Just. Horn. c. 14). 
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theory are the sweetest intellectual pleasures of life ; but 
religion knows nothing of the joys of the thinker^ of the 
investigator of Nature, of the artist. The idea bf the 
universe is wanting to it, the consciousness of the really 
infinite, the consciousness of the species. God only is its 
compensation for the poverty of life, for the want of a sub¬ 
stantial import, which the true life of rational contempla¬ 
tion presents in unending fulness. God is to religion the 
substitute for the lost world,—God is to it in the ste?d of 
pure contemplation, the life of theory. 

That which we have designated as the practical or sub¬ 
jective view is not pure, it is tainted with egoism, for 
therein I have relation to a thing only for my own sake; 
neither is it self-suflicing, for it places me in relation to an 
object above my own level. On the contrary, the theoretic 
view is joyful, self-sufficing, happy; for here the object 
calls fortli love and admiration; in the light of the free 
intelligence it is radiant as a diamond, transparent as a 
rock-crystal. The tlieoretic view is aesthetic, whereas the 
practical is unmsthetic. Eeligion therefore finds in God a 
compensation for the want of an msthetic view. To the 
religious spirit the world is nothing in itself; the admira¬ 
tion, the contemplation of it is idolatry; for the world is a 
mere piece of mechanism.* Hence in religion it is God 
that serves as the object of pure, untainted, i.e,, theoretic 
or aesthetic contemplation. God is the existence to which 
the religious man has an objective relation; in God the 
object is contemplated by him for its own sake. God is an 
end in himself; therefore in religion he has the significance 
which in the theoretic view belongs to the object in general. 
The general being of theory is to religioti a special being. 
It is true that in religion man, in hi§ relation to God, has 
relation to his own wants as well in a higher aa in the lower 
sense: “ Give us this day our daily bread;'' but God can 
satisfy all wants of man only because he in himself has no 
wants,—because he is perfect blessedness. 

* ‘‘Puloliriis formas et varias, iiitidos et ama‘iio 3 colores amant oculi. 
Non teneant luce animam meam ; tenoat earn Dens qui hsec fecit, bona qui- 
demvaUie, sed ipse est bonmn meuiii, iionh?ec.*’—Augustinus (Confess. 1 . x. 
c. 34)* “ Vetitiaiitem sumus (2 Cor. iv. 18.) convert! ad ea quae videntur. 

. , . Aniandus igitur solus Deus est: omnis vero iste mundus, i,e. omnia 
sensibilia contemnenda, utendiim autem his ad hujus vitae necessitatem."^-^ 
Ib. de Moribus Eccl. Cathol. 1 . i. c. 20. 
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CHAP'i’Kll XX. 

TIIR CONTKADICTMN IN TIIK EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

Kectcion is^tlie relation of man to his own nature,—therein 
lies its truth and its power of moral amelioration;—but to 
his nature not recognised as his own, but regarded as another 
nature, separate, nay, contradistinguished from his own: 
herein lies its untruth, its limitation, its contradiction to 
reason and morality ; herein lies the noxious source of reli¬ 
gious fanaticism, the chief metaphysical principle of human 
sacrifices, in a word, the prima materia of all the ati'ocities, 
all the horrible scenes, in the tragedy of religious history. 

The contemplation of the human nature as another, a 
separately existent nature, is, however, in tlie original con¬ 
ception of religion an involuntary, childlike, simple act of 
the mind, that is, one which separates God and man just as 
immediately as it again identifies them. But when religion 
advances in years, and, with years, in understanding; when, 
within the bosom of religion, reflection on religion is 
awakened, and the consciousness of the identity of the 
divine being with the human begins to dawn,—in a word, 
when religion becomes theology, tlie originally involuntary 
and harmless separation of God from man becomes an 
intentional, excogitated separation, whicli has no other 
object than to banish again from the consciousness this 
identity which has already entered there. 

Hence the nearer religion stands to its origin, the truer, 
the more genuine it is, the less is its true nature disguised; 
that is to say, in the origin of religion there is no qualitative 
or essential distinction whatever between God and man. 
And the religious man is not shocked at this identification; 
for his understanding is still in harmony with his religion. 
Thus in ancient Judaism, Jehovah was a being differing 
from the human individual in nothing but in duration of 
existence; in his qualities, his inherent nature, he was 
^tirely similar to man,—had the same pas.sions, the same 
human, nay, even corporeal properties. Only in the later 
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Judaism was Jehovah separated in the strictest manner 
from man, and recourse was had to allegory in orj^er to 
give to the old anthropomorphisms another sense than that 
which they originally had. So again in Christianity: in 
its earliest records the divinity of Christ is not so decidedly 
stamped as it afterwards became. With Paul especially, 
Christ is still an undefined being, hovering between heaven 
and earth, between God and man, or in general, one amongst 
the existences subordinate to the highest,—the first of^the 
angels, the first created, but still created; begotten indeed 
for our sake ; but then neither are angels and men created, 
but begotten, for God is their Father also. The Church first 
identiiied him witli God, made him the exclusive Son of God, 
defined his distinction from men and angels, and thus gave 
him the monopoly of an eternal, uncreated existence. 

In the genesis of ideas, the first mode in which reflection 
on religion, or theology, makes the divine being a distinct 
being, and places him outside of man, is by making the 
existence of God the object of a formal proof. 

The proofs of the existence of God have been pronounced 
contradictory to the essential nature of religion. They are 
so, but only in their form as proofs. Eeligion immediately 
represents tlie inner nature of man as an objective, external 
being. And the proof aims at nothing more than to prove 
that religion is rigiit. The most perfect being is that than 
which no higher can be conceived : God is the highest that 
man conceives or can conceive. This premiss of the onto¬ 
logical proof—tlie most interesting proof, because it pro¬ 
ceeds from within—expresses the inmost nature of religion. 
That which is the highest for man, from which he can make 
no furth(U‘ abstraction, which is the positive limit of his in¬ 
tellect, of his feeling, of his sentiment, that is to him God— 
id quo nihil majas coqitari potest ^ But this highest being 
would not be the highest if he did not exist; we could then 
conceive a higher being who would be superior to him in 
the fact of existence ; the idea of the highest being directly 
precludes this fiction. Not to exist is a deficiency; to exist 
is perfection, happiness, bliss. From a being to whom man 
gives all, offers up all that is precious to him, he cannot 
withhold the bliss of existence. The contradiction to the 
religious spirit in the proof of the existence of God lies onl y 
in this, that the existence is thought of separately, and 
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thence arises the appearance that God is a mere conception, 
a being existing in idea only,—an appearance, however, 
which •is immediately dissipated; for the very result of the 
proof is, that to God belongs an existence distinct from an 
ideal one, an existence apart*from man, apart from thought, 
—a real self-existence. 

The proof therefore is only thus far discordant with the 
spirit of religion, that it presents as a formal deduction the 
implicit, enthymeme or immediate conclusion of religion, 
exhibits in logical relation, and therefore distinguishes, wliat 
religion immediately unites; for to religion God is not a 
matter of abstract thought,—he is a present truth and reality. 
But that every religion in its idea of God makes a latent, un- 
Qonscious inference, is confessed in its polemic against other 
religions. “ Ye heathens,” says the Jew or the Christian, 
“ were able to conceive nothing higher as your deities 
because ye were sunk in sinful desires. Your God rests on 
a conclusion, the premisses of which are your sensual im¬ 
pulses, your passions. You thought thus : the most excel¬ 
lent life is to live out one’s impulses without restraint; and 
because this life was the most excellent, the truest, you 
made it your God. Your God Avas your carnal nature, your 
heaven only ^ free theatre for the passions wliich, in society 
and in the conditions of actual life generally, liad to sufi'er 
restraint.” But, naturally, in relation to itself no religion 
is conscious of such an inference, for tlie highest of which 
it is capable is its limit, has the force of necessity, is not a 
thought, not a conception, but immediate reality. 

The proofs of the existence of God have for their aim to 
make the internal external, to separate it from man.* His 
existence being proved, God is no longer a merely relative, 
but a noumenal being (^Ding an sich) : he is not only a 
being for us, a being in our faith, pur feeling, our nature, 
he is a being in himself, a being external to us,—in a word, 
not merely a belief, a feeling, a thought, but also a real exist¬ 
ence apart from belief, feeling, and thought. But such 
an existence is no other than a sensational existence; 

* At the same time, however, their result is to prove the nature of man. 
The various proofs of the existence of God are nothing else than various 
highly interesting forms in which the human nature affirms itself. Thus, 
for example, the physico-theological proof (or proof from design) is the self- 
afcmation of the calculated activity of the understanding. Every philo¬ 
sophic system is, in this sense, a proof of the existence of God. 
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i.e., an existence conceived according to the forms of our 
senses. 

The idea of sensational existence is indeed already in¬ 
volved in the characteristic expression “ external to us.” It 
is true that a sophistical theology refuses to interpret the 
word “ external ” in its proper, natural sense, and substitutes 
the indefinite expression of independent, separate existence. 
But if the externality is only figurative, the existence also is 
figurative. And yet we are here only concerned wWi e^sist- 
ence in the proper sense, and external existence is alone the 
definite, real, unshrinking expression for separate existence. 

Iteal, sensational existence is that which is not dependent 
on my own mental spontaneity or activity, but by which I 
am involuntarily affected, which is when I am not, when I 
do not think of it or feel it. Tlie existence of God must 
therefore be in space—in general, a qualitative, sensational 
existence. But God is not seen, not heard, not perceived 
by the senses. He does not exist for me, if I do not exist 
for him; if I do not believe in a God, there is no God for 
me. If I am not devoutly disposed, if I do not raise myself 
above tlie life of the senses, he has no place in my conscious¬ 
ness. Thus he exists only in so far as he is felt, thought, 
believed in ;—the addition “ for me ” is unnecessary. His 
existence therefore is a real one, yet at the same time not 
a real one ;—a spiritual existence, says the theologian. But 
spiritual existence is only an existence in thought, in feeling, 
in belief; so that his existence is a medium between sensa¬ 
tional existence and conoeptional existence, a medium full of 
contradiction. Or: he is a sensational existence, to which 
however all the conditions of sensational existence are want¬ 
ing ;—consequently an existence at once sensational and not 
sensational, an existence which contradicts the idea of the 
sensational, or only a vague existence in general, which is 
fundamentally a sensational one, but which, in order that 
this may not become evident, is divested of all the predicates 
of a real, sensational existence. But such an “.existencein 
general” is self-contradictory. To existence belongs full, 
definite reality. 

A necessary consequence of this contradiction is Atheism. 
The existence of God is essentially an empirical existence, 
without having its distinctive marks; it is in itself a mattes 
of experience, and yet in reality no object of experience. It 
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calls upon man to seek it in Eeality: it impregnates his 
inind>vith sensational conceptions and pretensions; hence, 
• wheil these are not fulfilled—when, on the contrary, he 
finds experience in contradiction with these conceptions, he 
is perfectly justified in denying that existence. 

Kant is well known to have maintained, in his critique of 
the proofs of the existence of God, that tliat existence is 
not susceptible of proof from reason. He did not ineiit, on 
this a(;couiit, tlie blame whicli was cast on him by Hegel. 
The idea *of the existence of God in those proofs is a 
thoroughly empirical one; but I cannot deduce empirical 
existence from an d priori idea. The only real ground 
of blame against Kant is, that in laying down this position 
he supposed it to be something remarkable, wliereas it is 
self-evident. Reason cannot constitute itself an object of 
sense. I cannot, in thinking, at the same time represent 
what I think as a sensible object, external to me. The 
proof of the existence of God transcends the limits of 
the reason; true; but in the same sense in which sight, 
hearing, smelling transcend the limits of the reason. It is 
absurd to reproach reason that it does not satisfy a demand 
which can only address itself to the senses. Existence, 
empirical (ycistence, is proved to me by the senses alone; 
and in the question as to the b(*ing of God, the existence 
implied has not the significanci* of inward reality, of truth, 
but tlie significance of a formal, external existence. Hence 
there is perfect truth in the allegation that the belief that 
God is or is not has no consequence with respect to inward 
moral dispositions. It is true that the thought: There is a 
God, is inspiring; but here the is means inward reality; 
here tlie existence is a movement of inspiration, an »act of 
aspiration. Just in proportion as this existence becomes a 
prosaic, m empirical truth, the inspiration is extinguished. 

Religion, therefore, in so far as it is founded on the exist¬ 
ence of God as an empirical truth, is a matter of indifference 
to the inward disposition. As, necessarily, in the religious 
cultus, ceremonies, observances, sacraments, apart from the 
moral spirit or di.sposition, become in tliemselves an im¬ 
portant fact; so also, at last, belief in the existence of God 
becomes, apart from the inherent quality, the spiritual 
•import of the idea of God, a chief point in nh'gion. If 
thou only believest in God—believest that God is, thou art 
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already saved. Whether under this God thou conceivest a 
really divine being or a monster, a Nero or a Caligula, an 
image of thy passions, thy revenge, or ambition, it ft all . 
one,—the main point is that thou he not an atheist. The 
Idstory of religion has amply qonfirmcd this consequence 
which we here draw from the idea of the divine existence. 

If the existence of God, taken l)y itself, had not rooted 
itself as a ndigious truth in minds, there would never liave 
been those infamous, sensedess, horrible ideas of God .which 
stigmatis(‘, the history of religion and theology. The exist¬ 
ence. of God was a common, extmmal, and yet at the same 

time a holy thing .-what wonder, then, if on this ground the 

commonest, rudest, most unholy conceptions and opinions 
sprang up ! 

.Vtheism was supposed, and is even now supposed, to be 
the negation of all moral })rinciph‘, of all moral foundations 
and homls : if God is not, all distinction biitween good and 
bad, virtue and vice, is abolished. Thus the distinction lies 
only in the cxisttMici' of (Jod ; the reality of virtue lies not 
in itself, but out of it. And assuredly it is not from an 
attachment to virtue, fn)ni a conviction of its intrinsic 
worth and importanci*, tliat the naxlity of it is thus bound 
up with tlu^ existence of God. On the contrary, the belief 
that God is the nectvssary condition of virtue is the belief 
in th(‘ nothingness of virtue in itself. 

It is inde(‘d wortliv of remark that the idea of the em- 
])irical existeiua‘- of God has been perfectly developed in 
modern times, in which empiricism and materialism in 
general have arrived at tludr full blow. It is true that 
even in the original, simple religious mind, (iod is an em¬ 
pirical existence to be fouml in a ])lace, though above the 
earth. Ihit here this eoncei>tion has not so naked, so prosaic 
a significance; the imagination identities again the external 
God with the soul of man. The imagination is, in general, 
the true place of an existence which is absent, not present 
to the senses, though nevertheless sensational in its essence.* 

* Christ isasi ciulod on higli, . . , that is, he not only sits there above, 
but ho is also here below. And he is ^one thither to the very end that he 
ini^ht he hero below, and till all things, and l>e in all places, which he 
could not do while on earth, for hero ho could not bo seen by all bodily 
eyes. Therefore he sits above, where every man can see him, and he has to 
do with every man.”—Luther (Th. xiii. p. 643). That is to say : Christ or 
God is on object, an e.vistence, of the imagination ; in the imagination he is 
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Only the imasiuatioii solves the contradiction in an exist¬ 
ence \yliich is at once sensational and not sensational ; 
•only file imagination is tlie preservative from atheism. In 
the imagination existence has sensational eftects,—existence 
aflirms itself as a power; \jith the essence of sensational 
existence the imaginatii)n associates also the pla'nomena of 
sensational existence. Wliere tlie existence of Ood is a 
living trutli, an ()l)je(*t on wliieli the imagination exercises 
itscJf, there also ap})earances of (lod are beliovcnl in.* Where, 
on tlie contrary, tin? lin* of tin* religious imagination is 
extinct, where the sensational (‘IVects nr apjiearam'cs neces¬ 
sarily connected with an essentially sensational exist(‘nc(; 
cease, there the existence bec(>mes a dead, s(?lf-contradi(*tory 
existence, which falls irrecoveiably into tin? negation of 
atheism. 

The belief in the existence of (Jod is tin* beli(*f in a 
special existence, sei)arate from the exisl(‘nce of man ami 
Nature. A special (*xisteiice can only be])rov(Ml in a special 
manner. This faith is therefore onh' (/im a true and living 
one wlieii special eilects, immediate a]»]>earanc(*s of (lod, 
miracles, are believed in. Winn-e, on tin* oilier hand, the 
belief in God is id(‘ntiiied witli tin* beli('f in the world, 
where the b^jlief in God is no longer a special faith, where 
the general being of the world takes ])ossessioii <jf tin? 
whole man, there also vanishes tin* b(*lief in special elTects 
and appearances of (Jod. Itdicf in God is wrcck(‘d, is 
stranded on the belief in the world, in natural (;lVe(gs .as tin? 
only true ones. As here the beli(?f in mirach*s is no longer 
anything more than the belief in historical, ]>ast miracles, so 
the existence of God is ahn only an historical, in itself 
atheistic conception. 

limited to no place,—he Ls [nencnt and ohj< « tive to every one. God oxiflts 
in heaven, bflt is for tliat reason omniprese nt : for this ln-aveii in tlie iiu i* 
gination. 

* “ Thoti hast not to complain that thou art less experiem;* '! than was 
Abmham or Isaac. Thou also hast appearances. . . . l'h<;u hast holy 
baptism, the sftpfK r of the Lord, the hreaU and wine, which are fi^^nires and 
forms, under and in wliich tlie present God spe.iks to tin e, and acts niw>ii 
thee, in thy cans, eyes, and heart. . . . He apj>ears to th e in hajitism, 
and it is he liimself who baptizes thee, and sjieaks to thee. . . . Kvery- 
thing is full of divine appearances and utterances, if he is on tliy side.’*— 
Luther (Th. ii. p. 466. See also on this subject, Th. xix. p. 407). 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE CONTRADICTION IN THE REVELATION OF GOD. 

a 

With the idea of the existence of God is connected the idea 
of revelation. God’s attestation of his existence, the authen¬ 
tic testimony that God exists, is revelation. Proofs drawn 
from reason are merely subjective ; the objective, the only 
true proof of the existence of God, is his revelation. God 
speaks to man; revelation is the word of God; he sends 
forth a voice which thrills the soul, and gives it the joyful 
certainty that God really is. The word is the gospel of life, 
—the criterion of existence and non-existence. Belief in 
revelation is the culminating point of religious objectivism. 
The subjective conviction of the existence of God here 
becomes an indubitable, external, historical fact. The ex¬ 
istence of God, in itself, considered simply as existence, is 
already an external, empirical existence; still, it is as yet 
only thought, conceived, and therefore doubtful; hence the 
assertion that all proofs produce no satisfactory certainty. 
This conceptional existence converted into a real existence, 
a fact, is revelation. God has revealed himself, has demon¬ 
strated himself: who then can have any further doubt? 
The certainty of the existence of God is involved for me in 
the certainty of the revelation. A God who only exists 
without revealing himself, who exists for me only through 
my own mental act, such a God is a merely abstract, 
imaginary, subjective God ; a God who gives me a know¬ 
ledge of himself through his own .act is alone a God who 
truly exists, who proves himself to exist,—an objective God. 
Faith in revelation is the immediate certainty of the rfeli- 
gious mind, that what it believes, wishes, conceives, really 
is. Religion is a dream, in which our own conceptions and 
emotions appear to us as separate existences, beings out of 
ourselves. The religious mind does not distinguish between 
subjective and objective,—it has no doubts; it has the 
faculty,not of discerning other things than itself, but of seeing 
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its own conceptions out of itself as distinct beings. What 
is in itself a mere theory is to the religious mind a practical 
.beliefta matter of conscience,—a fact. A fact is that which 
from being an object of the intellect becomes a matter of 
conscience; a fact is that whicli one cannot criticise or 
attack without being guilty (ft a crime; * a fact is tliat which 
one must believe nolens volens; a fact is a physical force, 
not an argument,—it makes no appeal to the reason. 0 ye 
shortsighted religious philosophers of Germany, who fling 
at our heads the facts of the religious consciousness, to stun 
our reason and make us the slaves of your childish super¬ 
stition,—do you not see that facts are just as relative, as 
various, as suVjective, as the ideas of the different religions? 
Were not the gods of Olympus also facts, self-attesting 
existences ? f Were not the ludicrous miracles of paganism 
regarded as facts? Were not angels and demons historical 
persons ? Did they not really appear to men ? Did not 
Balaam’s ass really speak ? Was not the story of Balaam’s 
ass just as much believed even by enlightened scholars of 
the last century, as the Incarnation or any other miracle ? 
A fact, I repeat, is a conception about the truth of which 
there is no doubt, because it is no object of tlieory, but of 
feeling, which desires that what it wishes, what it believes, 
should be tfue. A fact is that, the denial of which is for¬ 
bidden, if not by an external law, yet by an internal one. 
A fact is every possibility v'hicli passes for a reality, every 
conception which, for the age wherein it is held to be a fact, 
expresses a want, and is for that reason an impassable limit 
of the mind. A fact is every wish that projects -itself on 

* The denial of a fact is not a matter of indifrereuce ; it is something 
morally*evil,—a disowning of what is known to be true. Christianity made 
its articles of faith objective, ie., undeniable, unassailable facts, thus over¬ 
powering the reason, and taking the mind prisoner by the force of external 
reality: herein we have the true explanation why and how Christianity, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, enunciated and eniorced with all solemnity 
the principle, that heresy—the denial of an idea or a fact which forms an 
artjcle of laith—is an object of punishment by the temporal power, i.e.^ a 
crime. What^in theory is an external lact becomes in practice an external 
force. In this respect Christianity is far below Mohammedanism, to which 
the crime of heresy is unknown. 

f “ Prsesentiam saepe divi suam declarant.”—Cicero (de Nat. D. 1. ii.). 
Cicero’s works (de Nat. D. and do Divinatione) aro especially interesting, be¬ 
cause the arguments there used for the reality of the objects of pagan faith 
are virtually the same as those urged in the present day by theologians and 
*tho adherents of positive religion generally for the reality of the objects of 
Christian faith. 
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reality ; in sliort, it is eveiytliing tliat is not doubted simply 
because it is not—^must not be—doubted. 

The religious mind, according to its nature as Iiitherto 
unfolded, has the immediate certainty that all its involun¬ 
tary, spontaneous afi'ections are impressions from without, 
manifestations of another beinj^f. The religious mind makes 
itself the passive, God the active being. God is activity; 
but that which determines him to activity, which causes his 
activity (originally only omnipotence, potentia) to become 
real activity, is not himself,—he needs nothing-,—but man, 
the religious subject. At the same time, however, man 
is reciprocally determined by God ; he views himself as 
passive; he receives from God determinate revelations, 
determinate proofs of his existence, Thus in revelation 
man determines himself as that which determines God, i.e., 
revelation is simply the .self-determination of man, only 
that between himself the determined, and himself the de¬ 
termining, he interposes an object—God, a distinct being. 
God is the medium by which man brings about the recon¬ 
ciliation of himself with his own nature ; God is the bond, 
the vinculum substnntiale, between the essential nature—the 
species—and the individual. 

The belief in revelation exhibits in the clearest manner 
the characteristic illusion of the religious cbnsciousness. 
The general ])remis3 of this belief is: man can of himself 
know notliing of God; all his knowledge is merely vain, 
earthly, human. Ihit God is a superhuman being; God is 
known only by himself. Thus we know nothing of God 
beyond what he reveals to us. The knowledge imparted 
by God is alone divine, superhuman, supernatural know¬ 
ledge. By means of revelation, therefore, we know God 
through himself; for revelation is the word of God—God 
declaring himself. Hence, in the belief in revelation man 
makes himself a negation, he goes out of and above himself; 
he places revelation in opposition to human knowledge and 
opinion ; in it is contained a hidden knowledge, the fulness 
of all supersensuous mysteries ; here reason must hold its 
pt'ace. But neverthclc.s.s the divine revelation is determined 
by the human nature. God speaks not to brutes or angels, 
but to men ; hence he uses human speech and human con¬ 
ceptions. ^lan is an object to God, before God perceptibly 
imparts himself to man; he thinks of man ; he determines 
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his action in accordance witli the nature of man and his 
needs. God is indeed free in will; h(‘ can reveal himself or 
not;^but he is not free as to the understaiuiinpj; he cannot 
reveal to man whatever lie will, but only what is ada|)ted 
to man, what is commensurate with his nature such as it 
actually is; he reveals wha? he must n'veal, if his revelation 
is to be a revelation for man, and not for some other kind 
of being. Now what God thinks in relation to man is 
determined by the idea of man—it has arisen out of rellec- 
tidVi oA luwnan nature, (iod ])uts himself in the })lace of 
man, and thinks of himself as this other being can and 
should think of him ; he thinks of himself, not with his 
own thinking power, but with man’s. In the scheme of 
his revelation God must have reference not to himself, but 
to man’s power of comprehension. That which comes from 
God to man, comes to man only from uum in God, that is, 
only from the ideal nature of man to the phenomenal man, 
from the species to the individual. Thus, between the 
divine revelation and the so-called liuman reason or natures, 
there is no other than an illusory distinction ;—the contents 
of the divine revelation are of human origin, for they have 
proceeded not from God as God, hut from God as deter¬ 
mined by human reason, human wants, that is, directly from 
human reason and human wants. And so in revelation 
man goes out of himself, in order, by a circuitous path, to 
return to himself! Here we have a striking cojifirmation 
of the position that the secret of theology is nothing oho 
than anthropology—the knowledge of God nothing els(* 
than a knowledge of man ! 

Indeed, the religious consciousness itself admits, in rela¬ 
tion tp past times, the essentially human quality of revela¬ 
tion. The religious consciousness of a later age is no longer 
satisfied with a Jehovah who is from head to foot a man, 
and does'not shrink from becoming visible as such. It 
recognises that those were merely images in which God 
accommodated himself to the com])rehension of men in 
that age, that is, merely human im.ages. Jhit it does not 
apply this mode of interpretation to ideas accepted as 
revelation in the present age, because it is yet itself steeped 
in tliose ideas. Nevertheless, every revelation is simply a 
revelation of the nature of man to existing men. In revela- 
'tion man’s latent nature is disclosed to him, because an 
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object to him. He is determined, affected by his own 
nature as by another being; he receives from the hands of 
God what his own unrecognised nature entails upon ^im as 
a necessity, under certain conditions of time and circum-' 
stance. Eeason, the mind of the species, operates on the 
subjective, uncultured man ohly under the image of a 
personal being. Moral laws have force for him only as the 
commandments of a Divine Will, which has at once the 
power to punish and the glance which nothing escapes. 
That which his own nature, his reason, his consaience skys 
to him, does not bind him, because the subjective, un¬ 
cultured man sees in conscience, in reason, so far as he 
recognises it as his own, no universal objective power; 
hence he must separate from himself that which gives him 
moral laws, and place it in opposition to himself, as a dis¬ 
tinct personal being. 

Belief in revelation is a childlike belief, and is only 
respectable so long as it is childlike. But the child is de¬ 
termined from without, and revelation has for its object 
to effect by God's help what man cannot attain by himself. 
Hence revelation has been called the education of the 
human race. This is correct; only revelation must not be 
regarded as outside the nature of man. There is within 
him an inward necessity which impels him to present moral 
and philosophical doctrines in the form of narratives and 
fables, and an equal necessity to represent that impulse as 
a revelation. The mythical poet has an end in view—that 
of making men good and wise; he designedly adopts the 
form of fable as the most appropriate and vivid method of 
representation; but at the same time, he is himself urged 
to this mode of teaching by his love of fable, by his inward 
impulse. So it is with a revelation enunciated by an in¬ 
dividual This individual has an aim; but at the same 
time he himself lives in tlie conceptions by meani^ of which 
he realises this aim. Man, by means of the imagination, 
involuntarily contemplates his inner nature; he represents 
it as out of liirnself. The nature of man, of the species— 
thus working on him through the irresistible power of the 
imagination, and contemplated as the law of his thought 
and action—is God. 

Herein lie the beneficial moral effects of the belief in 
revelation, ^ 
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But as Nature unconsciously produces results wliicli 
look as if they were produced consciously,” so revelation 
j^enerates moral actions, which do not, however, proceed 
from morality;—moral actions, hut no moral dispositions. 
Moral rules are indeed observed, but they are severed from 
the inward disposition, the neart, by being represented as 
the commandments of an external lawgiver, by being placed 
in the category of arbitrary laws, police regulations. What 
is d^ne is done not because it is good and riglit, but because 
it is commalided by God. The inherent quality of the deed 
is indifferent; whatever God commands is right.* If these 
commands are in accordance with reason, with ethics, it is 
well; but so far as the idea of revelation is concerned, it 
is accidental. The ceremonial laws of the Jews were re¬ 
vealed, divine, though in themselves adventitious and arbi¬ 
trary. The Jews received from Jehovah the command to 
steal;—in a special case, it is true. 

But the belief in revelation not only injures tlie moral 
sense and taste,—the aesthetics of virtue; it poisons, nay 
it destroys, the divinest feeling in man—the sense of truth, 
the perception and sentiment of trutli. Tlie revelation of 
God is a determinate revelation, given at a particular epoch: 
God revealed himself once for all in the year so and so, 
and that, no^to the universal man, to the man of all times 
and places, to the reason, to the species, but to certain 
limited individuals. A revelation in a given time and 
place must be fixed in writing, that its blessings may be 
transmitted uninjured. Hence the belief in revelation is, 
at least for those of a subsequent age, belief in a written 
revelation; but the necessary consequence of a faith in 
which a»n historical book, necessarily subject to all the con¬ 
ditions of a temporal, finite production, is regarded as an 
eternal, absolute, universally authoritative word, is—super¬ 
stition and ^sophistry. 

Faith in a written revelation is a real, unfeigned, and so 
far i^spectable faith, only where it is believed that all in the 
sacred writings is significant, true, holy, divine. Where, on 

* “Quod crudeliter ab hominibus sine Dei jussu fierct aut factum est, id 
debuit ab Hebrais fieri, quiaadeo vita3 et necis summo arbitrio, jussi bellum 
ita gcrebant.”—J. Clericus (Comm, in Mos. Num. c. 31, 7). “ Multa gessit 

Samson, qufe vix possent defendi, nisi Dei, a (juo homines pendent, instru- 
mo^um fuisse censeatur.”—Ib. (Comm, in Judicum, c, 14, 19). See also 
Luther, e.g. (Th. i. p. 339, Th. xvi. p. 495). 


O 
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the contrary, the distinction is made between the human 
and divine, the relatively true and the absolutely true, the 
historical and the permanent,—where it is not hehi that 
all without distinction is unconditionally true; there the 
verdict of unbelief, that the^Bible is no divine book, is 
already introduced into the interpretation of the Bible,— 
there, at least indirectly, that is, in a crafty, dishonest' 
way, its title to the character of a divine revelation is 
denied. Unity, unconditionality, freedom from exceptions, 
immediate certitude, is alone the character of divinity. 
A book that imposes on me the necessity of discrimina¬ 
tion, the necessity of criticism, in order to separate the 
divine from the human, the permanent from the temporary, 
is no longer a divine, certain, infallible book,—it is degraded 
to the rank of profane books; for every profane book has 
the same quality, that together with or in the human it con¬ 
tains the divine, that is, together with or in the individual 
it contains the universal and eternal. But that only is a 
truly divine book in which there is not merely something 
good and something bad, something permanent and some¬ 
thing temporary, but in which all comes as it were from one 
crucible, all is eternal, true and good. What sort of a 
revelation is that in which I must first listen to the apostle 
Paul, then to Peter, then to James, then to ilohn, then to 
Matthew, then to Mark, then to Luke, until at last I come 
to a passage where my soul, athirst for God, can cry out: 
Eureka ! here speaks the Holy Spirit himself! here is some¬ 
thing for me, something foT- all times and men. How true, 
on the contrary, was the conception of the old faith, when 
it extended inspiration to the very words, to the very letters 
of Scripture ! The word is not a matter of indifference in 
relation to the thought; a definite thought can only be ren¬ 
dered by a definite word. Another word, another letter— 
another sense. It is true that such faith is superstition; 
Vjut this superstition is alone the true, undisguised, open 
faith, which is not ashamed of its consequences. If "God 
numbers the hairs on the liead of a man, if no sparrow falls 
to tlie ground without his will, how could he leave to the 
stupidity and caprice of scribes his Word—that Word on 
which depends the everlasting salvation of man ? Why 
should he not dictate his thoughts to their pen in order to 
guard them from the possibility of disfiguration ? “ But if 
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man were a mere organ of the Holy Spirit, human freedom 
woulS be abolished !* Oh, what a pitiable argument! Is 
Jiumait freedom, then, of more value than divine truth? 
Or does human freedom consist only in the distortion of 
divine truth ? ^ 

And just as necessarily as the belief in a determinate 
historical revelation is associated with superstition, so ne¬ 
cessarily is it associated with sophistry. The Bible contra- 
dici^ morality, contradicts reason, contradicts itself, innum¬ 
erable timeS; and yet it is the Word of God, eternal truth, 
and ^Hrutli cannot contradict itself/’^f- How does the be¬ 
liever in revelation elude this contradiction between the 
idea in his own mind of revelation as divine, harmonious 
truth, and this supposed actual revelation ? Only by self- 
deception, only by the silliest subterfuges, only by the most 
miserable, transparent sophisms. Christian sophistry is the 
necessary product of Christian faith, especially of faith in 
the Bible as a divine revelation. 

Truth, absolute truth, is given objectively in the Bible, 
subjectively in faith; for towards that which God himself 
speaks I can only be believing, resigned, receptive. Nothing 
is left to the understanding, the reason, but a formal, sub¬ 
ordinate office ; it has a false position, a position essentially 
contradictory to its nature. The understanding in itself 
is here indifferent to truth, indifferent to the distinction 
between the true and tlie false; it has no criterion in itself; 
whatever is found in revelation is true, even when it is in 
direct contradiction with reason. The understanding is 
helplessly given over to the haphazard of the most ignoble 
empiricism;—whatever I find in divine revelation I must 
believe,*and if necessary, my understanding must defend it; 
the understanding is the watchdog of revelation ; it must 
let everything without distinction be imposed on it as truth, 
—discrimination would be doubt, would be a crime: con¬ 
sequently, nothing remains to it but an adventitious, indif- 


* It was very justly remarked by the Jansenists against the Jesuits; 
“ Vouloir reconnoitre dans TEcrituro quelque chose de la foiblesse et de 
I’esprit naturel de Thoinme, c’est donner la liberte h chacun d’en fairo lo 
discernment et de rejetter ce qui lui plaira de I’Ecriture, cornme venant 
j)lutot de la foiblesse de I’hommo que de I’esprit de Dieu.”—BAyle (Diet, 
art^dam (Jean) Rem. E.). 

T “ Nec in scriptura divina fas sit sentirc aliquid contrarictatis.”—Petrus 
L.(l. ii. dist. ii. c. i.). Similar thoughts are found in the Fathers. 
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ferent, k, Jisinjenuous, sopliistical, tortuous mode o! 
tlioujlit, which is occupied only with groundless dikinc- 
tions and subterfuges, with ignominious tricks and evasions. 
But the more man, by the progress of time, becomes 
estranged from revelation, tjie more the understanding 
ripens into iiidependence,“the more glaring, necessarily, 
appears the contradiction between the understanding and 
belief in revelation. The believer can then prove revelation 
only by incurring contradiction with himself, with truth, 
with tile understanding, only by the most impudent assump¬ 
tions, only by shameless falsehoods, only by the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. 
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criAPfER XXIr. 

TflK COXTKADICTIOX IX TIIK XATUKK OF CIOD IN GENKUAL. 

The grand^principle, the central point uf Christian sophistry, 
is the idea of God. God is the liiiinan being, and ycd ll(^ 
must be regarded as anotlier, a su])erhuinau l)eing. God is 
universal, abstract lleing, simply tin* idea of Ihnng; and 
yet lie must be conceived as a personal, individual lahng ;— 
or God is ajierson, and yet he must be regarded as (hnl, as 
universal, ra’., not as a j)ersonal being. (Jod is; Ids exist¬ 
ence is certain, more certain tlian ours; Ik* lias an existence 
distinct from us and from things in general, Cr., an indi¬ 
vidual existence; and yet his existence must be lield a 
spiritual one, ij\, an existence nut ]ierc(‘j)lit>l(3 as a special 
one. One lialf of the definition is always in contradiction 
with the other lialf: the statennuit of what must la* licld 
always annihilates the statement of what is. Th(‘ funda¬ 
mental idea is a contradiction which can he concealed only 
by sophisms. A God wlio dues not trouble liimself aliout 
us, who does not hear our prayers, wlai <loes not see us and 
love us, is no God ; thus humanity is madci an essential pn:- 
dicateof God ;—but at the .■^amcj tinat it is said : A God who 
does not exist in and by himself, out of mem, above nam, as 
another being, is a jdiantom ; and thus it is madc^ an es,>en- 
tial predicate of God that he is non-liuman and extia-humaii. 
A God who is not as we are, who lias not consciousness, not 
intelligence, i.e., not a personal understanding, a personal 
consciousness (as, fur cxarniih*, tlie ‘bsulr-tancfi '’of S]>ino;'aj, 
is no God. Essential identity with ns is the chief eondition 
ofrlcity ; the idea of deity is made dejiendent on tlie idea of 
personality, of consciousness, qko nihil niojvs cofjUari 'potest. 
But it is said in the same breath, a God who is not essen¬ 
tially distinguished from us is no God. 

The essence of religion is the immediate, involuntary, 
liaconscious contemplation of the human nature as another, 
a distinct nature. But when this projected image of human 
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nature is made an object of reflection, of theology, it becomes 
an inexhaustible mine of falsehoods, illusions, contradic¬ 
tions, and sophisms. 

A peculiarly characteristic artifice and pretext of Chris¬ 
tian sophistry is the doctrine of the unsearchableness, the 
incomprehensibility of the divine nature. But, as will be 
shown, the secret of this incomprehensibility is nothing 
further than that a known quality is made into an unknown 
one, a natural quality into a supernatural, i.e., an unnatural 
one, so as to produce the appearance, the illusion, that the 
divine nature is different from the human, and is eo ipso an 
incomprehensible one. 

In the original sense of religion, the incomprehensibility 
of God has only the significance of an impassioned expres¬ 
sion. Tims, when we are affected by a surprising pheno¬ 
menon, we exclaim : It is incredible, it is beyond conception ! 
though afterwards, when we recover our self-possession, we 
find tlie object of our astonishment nothing less than incom- 
preliensible. In tlie truly religious sense, incomprehensibility 
is not the dead full stop which reflection places wherever 
imderstanding deserts it, but a pathetic note of exclamation 
marking the impression which the imagination makes on 
the feelings. The imagination is the original organ of 
religion. lietween God and man, in the primitive sense of 
religion, there is on the one hand only a distinction in rela¬ 
tion to existence, according to which God, as a self-subsis- 
tent being, is the antithesis of man as a dependent being; 
on the other hand, there is only a quantitative distinction, 
i.e., a distinction derived from the imagination, for the dis¬ 
tinctions of the imagination are only quantitative. The 
infinity of God in religion is quantitative infinity; God is 
and has all that man has, but in an infinitely greater 
measure. The nature of God is the nature of the imagina¬ 
tion unfolded, made objective.* God is a being conceived 
under the forms of the senses, but freed from the limits of 
sense,—a being at once unlimited and sensational. But 
what is the imagination ?—limitless activity of the senses. 
God is eternal, i.e., he exists at all times; God is omni- 

* This i.s especially apparent in the superlative, and the preposition supcr^ 
vTrep, which distinguish the divine predicates, and which very early—as, for 
“ Ku 111 pie, with the Neo-Platonists, the Christians among heathen philoso¬ 
phers—played a chief part in theology. 
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present, i.e., he exists in all places ; God is the omniscient 
being* i.e., the being to whom every individual thing, every 
gensibki existence, is an object without distinction, without 
limitation of time and place. 

Eternity and omnipresence are sensational qualities, for 
in them there is no negation existence in time and space, 
but only of exclusive limitation to a particular time, to a 
particular place. In like manner omniscience is a sensa- 
tioiyil (quality, a sensational knowledge. Eeligion has no 
hesitation ih attributing to God himself the nobler senses: 
God sees and hears all things. But the divine omniscience 
is a power of knowing through the senses while yet the 
necessary quality, the essential determination of actual 
knowledge through the senses is denied to it. My senses 
jiresent sensible objects to me only separately and in 
succession; but God sees all sensible things at once, all 
locality in an unlocal manner, all temporal things in an 
untemporal manner, all objects of sen.se in an unsensational 
manner.* That is to say: I extend the horizon of my 
senses by the imagination ; I form to myself a confused 
conception of the whole of things ; and tins conception, 
which exalts me above tlie limited standpoint of the senses, 
and therefore affects me agreeably, I posit as a divine reality. 
I feel the fSet that my knowledge is tied to a local .stand- 
])oint, to .sensational experience, as a limitation; what I 
feel as a limitation I do away with in my imagination, 
which furnishes free space for the play of my feelings. 
This negativing of limits by the imagination is the positing 
of omniscience as a divine power and reality. But at the 
same time there is only a quanlilative distinction between 
omniscience and my knowledge; the quality of the know¬ 
ledge is the same. In fact, it would be impossil)le for me to 
predicate omniscience of an object or being external to 
myself, if this omniscience were essentially dill'erent from 
my own knowledge, if it were not a mode of perception of 
my* own, if it had nothing in common with my own power 
of cognition* That which is recognised by the senses is as 
much the object and content of the divine omniscience as 
of my knowledge. Imagination does away only with the 

* “ Scit itfique Deus, quanta sit multitiulo pnlicum, ciiliciiTn, inuscarum 
ci^Tpiscium ct t]^uot nascantur, quotve inoriantur, sed non scit hoc per mo¬ 
menta singula, imo simul et semel omnia,”—Petrus L. ( 1 . i. dist. 39, c. 3). 
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limit of quantity, not of quality. The proposition that 
our knowledge is limited, means: we know only some 
things, a few things, not all. 

The beneficial influence of religion rests on this extension 
of the sensational consciousness. In religion man is in the 
open air, sub deo; in the sensational consciousness he is in 
his narrow confined dwelling-house. Eeligion has relation 
essentially, originally—and only in its origin is it some- 
tliing holy, true, pure, and good—to the immediate sensa¬ 
tional consciousness alone ; it is the setting aside of the limits 
of sense. Isolated, uninstructed men and nations preserve 
religion in its original sense, because they themselves re¬ 
main in that mental state which is the source of religion. 
The more limited a man’s sphere of vision, the less ho 
knows of history, Nature, ])hilosophy—the more ardently 
does he cling to his religion. 

I’or this reason the religious man feels no need of culture. 
Why had tlie Hebrews no art, no science, as the Greeks 
had ? Because they felt no need of it. To them this need 
was supplied by Jehovah. In the divine omniscience man 
raises himself above the limits of his own knowledge ; * in 
the divine omnipresence, above the limits of his local stand¬ 
point ; in the divine eternity, above the limits of his time. 
The religious man is happy in his imagination'; he has all 
things in mice; his possessions are always portable. Je¬ 
hovah accompanies me everywhere ; I need not travel out 
of myself; I have in my God the sum of all treasures and 
precious things, of all that is worth knowledge and remem¬ 
brance. But culture is dependent on external things; it 
has many and various wants, for it overcomes the limits of 
sensational consciousness and life by real activity, not by 
the magical power of the religious imagination. Hence the 
Christian religion also, as has been often mentioned already, 
has in its essence no principle of culture, for it triumphs 
over the limitations and difficulties of earthly life only 
through the imagination, only in God, in heaven. God is 
all that the heart needs and desires—all gooa things, all 
blessings. “ Dost thou desire love, or faithfulness, or truth, 
or consolation, or perpetual presence ?—this is always in him 


* “ Qui scientem cuncta sciiint, quid ncscire nequeunt?”—Liber MeditaU 
c. 26 (among the spurious writings of Augustine). 
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without measure. Dost thou desire beauty ?—lie is tlio 
supremely beautiful. Dost thou desire riches ?—all riches 
.are in him. Dost thou desire power ?—he is supremely 
powerful. Or wliatever thy heart desires, it is found a 
thousandfold in Him, in the best, the single good, which is 
God.'' * But how can he wlio has all in God, who already 
enjoys heavenly bliss in the imagination, experience that 
want, that sense of poverty, which is the impulse to all 
culture^? Culture has no other object than to realise an 
earthly heaven; and tlie religious lieaven is only realised 
or won by religious activity. 

The diirerence, however, between God and man, whicli is 
originally only quantitative, is by rejection developed into 
a qualitative diflerence ; and thus what was originally only 
an emotional impression, an immediate expression of admi¬ 
ration, of rapture, an inlluence of the imagination on the 
feelings, has fixity given to it as an objective quality, as 
real incomprehensibility. The favourite expression of re¬ 
flection ill relation to this subject is, that wo can indeed 
know concerning God that he lias such and such attributes, 
but not liov} he has them. For exanq)le, tliat the predicate 
of the Creator essentially belongs to God, that he created 
the world, and not out of matter already existing, but out 
of nothing,*by an act of almighty power,—this is clear, 
certain—yes, indubitable; but how this is possible naturally 
passes our understanding. Tliat is to say : the generic idea 
is clear, certain, but the specific idea is unclear, uncertain. 

The idea of activity, of making, of creation, is in itself a 
divine idea; it is therefore unhesitatingly applied to God. 
In activity, man feels himself free, unlimited, happy ; in 
passivity, limited, oppressed, unhappy. Activity is the 
positive sense of one's personality. That is positive wdiich 
in man is accompanied with joy ; hence God is, as we have 
already said, the idea of pure, unlimited joy. We succeed 
only in what we do willingly; joyful ellbrt conquers all 
things. But that is joyful activity which is in accordance 
with our nature, which we do not feel as a limitation, and 
consequently not as a constraint. And the happiest, the 
most blissful activity is that which is productive. To read 
is delightful, reading is passive activity; but to produce 
vyjiat is worthy to be read is more delightful still. It is 
* Tauler, 1 . c. p. 312. 
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more blessed to give than to receive. Hence this attribute 
of the species—productive activity—is assigned to 6od ; 
that is, realised and made objective as divine activity.- But. 
every special determination, every mode of activity is ab¬ 
stracted, and only the fundamental determination, which, 
liowever, is essentially human, namely, production of what is 
external to self, is retained. God has not, like man, produced 
something in particular, this or that, but all things; his 
activity is absolutely universal, unlimited. Hence it is 
self-evident, it is a necessary consequence, that the mode in 
which God has produced the All is incomprehensible, because 
this activity is no mode of activity, because the question 
concerning the how is here an absurdity, a question which 
is excluded by the fundamental idea of unlimited activity. 
Every special activity produces its effects in a special 
manner, because there the activity itself is a determinate 
mode of activity; and thence necessarily arises the question: 
How did it produce this ? But the answer to the question: 
How did God make the world ? has necessarily a negative 
issue, because the world-creating activity in itself negatives 
(ivery determinate activity, such as would alone warrant 
the (piestion, every mode of activity connected with a de¬ 
terminate medium, i.e., with matter. This question illegiti¬ 
mately foists in between the subject or producing activity, 
and tlie object or thing produced, an irrelevant, nay, an 
excluded intermediate idea, namely, the idea of particular, 
individual existence. The activity in question has relation 
only to the collective—the All, the world ; God created all 
things, not some particular thing; the indefinite whole, the 
All, as it is embraced by the imagination,—not the deter- 
iidnato, the particular, as, in its particularity, it presents 
itself to the senses, and as, in its totality as the universe, 
it pre.'cnts itself to the reason. Every particular thing 
arises in a natural way; it is something determinate, and 
as such it has—what it is only tautology to state—a 
determinate cause. It was not God, but carbon that pro¬ 
duced the diamond; a given salt owes its origin, not to God, 
but to the combination of a particular acid with a particular 
base. God only created all things together without dis¬ 
tinction. 

It is true that according to the religious conception, God 
has created every individual thing, as included in the whole; 
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—buj only indirectly; for he has not produced the indivi¬ 
dual in an individual manner, tlie determinate in a dcter- 
jninat® manner; otherwise he would be a determinate or 
conditioned being. It is certainly incomprehensible liow out 
of this general, indeterminate or unconditioned activity the 
particular, the determinate, can liave proceeded; but it is 
so only because I here intrude the object of sensational, 
natural experience, because 1 assign to the divine activity 
anoUicr^object than that which is proper to it. Iteligion 
has no physical conception of tlie world; it lias no interest 
in a natural explanation, which can never be given but with 
a mode of origin. Origin is a theoretical, natural-]>hilo- 
sopliical idea. The heathen Y>hilosophersbusied themselves 
with the origin of things. But the Christian religious con¬ 
sciousness abliorred this idea as heathen, irndigious, and 
substituted the practical or subjective idea of creation, 
which is nothing else than a prohibition to concHeve tilings 
as having arisen in a natural way, an interdict on all physical 
science. The religious consciousness connects tlie world 
immediately with God; it derives all from (bal, because 
nothing is an oliject to him in its particularity and reality, 
nothing is to him as it presents itstdf to our reason. All 
])roceeds fropi God:—tliat is enough, that jxufectly satis¬ 
fies the religious consciousness. The question, how did 
God create ? is an indirect doubt that lie (lid ewate the 
world. It was this question which brought man to atheism, 
materialism, naturalism. To him who asks it, tlie world is 
already an object of theory, of physical science, i.r., it is an 
object to him in its reality, in its determinatf? constituents. 
It is this mode of viewing the world which contradicts tlie 
idea of* unconditioned, immaterial activity : ami this con¬ 
tradiction leads to the negation of the fiiudainciital idea— 
the creatioy. 

The creation by omnipotence is in its place, is a truth, 
only when all the phenomena of tlie world are derived from 
God, It becomes, as has been already observed, a myth of 
past ages where physi'eal science introduces itself, where 
man makes the determinate causes, the hov) of phenomena, 
the object of investigation. To the religious consciousness, 
therefore, the creation is nothing incomprehensible, i.e., un¬ 
satisfying ; at least it is so only in moments of irreligious¬ 
ness, of doubt, when the mind turns away from God to 
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actual tilings; but it is highly unsatisfactory to refli^ction, 
to theology, which looks with one eye at heaven and witli 
the other at earth. As the cause, so is the effect. A flute 
sends forth the tones of a flute, not those of a bassoon or 
a trumpet. If thou liearest the tones of a bassoon, but hast 
never before seen or heard any wind-instrument but the 
ilute, it will certainly be inconceivable to thee how such 
tones can come out of a flute. Thus it is hero:—the com¬ 
parison is only so far inappropriate as the flute itself .is a 
particular instrument. Hut imagine, if it be possible, an 
absolutely universal instrument, whicli united in itself all 
instruments, without being in itself a particular one ; thou 
wilt then see that it is an absui’d contradiction to desire a 
particular tone which only belongs to a particular instrument, 
from an instrument which thou hast divested precisely of 
that which is characteristic in all particular instruments. 

lUit there also lies at the foundation of this dogma of 
incomprehensibility the design of keeping the divine 
activity apart from the human, of doing away with their 
similarity, or ratlier tlieir essential identity, so as to make 
the divine activity essentially dilferent from the human. 
This distinction between the divine and human activity is 
“ nothing.” God makes,—he makes something external to 
himself, as man does. Making is a genuine human idea. 
Nature gives hirtli to, brings forth; man makes. Making 
is an act which 1 can omit, a designed, premeditated, ex¬ 
ternal actan act in which my inmost being is not im¬ 
mediately concerned, in which, while active, I am not at 
tlie same time passive, carried away by an internal impulse. 
On the contrary, an activity which is identical with my 
being is not indiflerent, is necessary to me, as, for example, 
intellectual production, which is an inward necessity to me, 
and for that reason lays a deep hold on me, .affects me 
pathologically. Intellectual works are not made,—making 
is only the external activity applied to them;—they arise 
in us. To make is an indifferent, therefore a free, i.e., 
optional activity. Thus far then—that he makes—God is 
entirely at one with man, not at all distinguished from him ; 
but an especial emphasis is laid on this, that his making is 
free, arbitrary, at his pleasure. “It has pleased God” to 
create a world. Thus man here deifies satisfaction in self- 
pleasing, in caprice and groundless arbitrariness. The fun- 
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damentally human character of the divine activity is by tlie 
idealof arbitrariness degraded into a liiimait manifestation 
^of a Igw kind ; God, from a mirror of human nature, is con¬ 
verted into a mirror of human vanity and self-complacency. 

And now all at once the harmony is changed into discord ; 
man, hitherto at one with himself, becomes divided :—God 
makes out of nothing ; he creates,—to make out of notliing 
is to create,—this is the distinction. The ])ositivo condition 
—^he act of making—is a Imman one ; but inasmuch as all 
that isSetcAminate in this conception is immediately denied, 
reflection steps in and makes tlie divine activity not hu¬ 
man. But with this negation, comprehension, understanding 
comes to a stand ; there remains only a negative, empty 
notion, because conceivability is already exhausted, i.c., the 
distinction between the divine and human (hdermination is 
in truth a nothing, a 7iihil negaiicu/ni of the understanding. 
The naive confession of this is made in the supposition of 
‘‘ nothing as an object. 

God is Love, but not luiman love; Iljiderstanding, but 
not human understanding,—no ! an essentially dillcrent 
understanding. Ikit wlierein consists this diflerence ? I 
cannot conceive an understanding wliicli acts under other 
forms than those of our own understanding ; 1 cannot halve 
or quarter ilnderstanding so as to have several understand¬ 
ings; I can only conceive one and the same understanding. 
It is true that I can and even must conceive understanding 
in itself, i.e., free from the limits of my individuality; but 
in so doing I only release it from limitations essentially 
foreign to it; I do not set aside its essential determinations 
or forms. Keligious reflection, on the contrary, denies pre- 
cisely.that determination or quality which makes a thing 
what it is. Only that in wliicli the divine understanding 
is identical with the human is something, is understanding, 
is a real*idea; while that which is supposed to make it 
another—yes, essentially another than the human—is objec- 
tiwly nothing, subjectively a mere chimera. 

In all other definitions of the Divine Being the “nothing^' 
which constitutes the distinction is hidden ; in the creation, 
on the contrary, it is an evident, declared, objective nothing; 
—and is therefore the oflicial, notorious nothing of theology 
in^distinction from anthropology. 

But the fundamental determination by which man makes 
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his own nature a foreign, incomprehensible nature is the 
idea of individuality or—what is only a more ab^ract 
expression—personality. The idea of the existence God^ 
first realises itself in the idea of revelation, and the idea of 
revelation first realises itself in the idea of personality. God 
is a personal being:—this is th6 spell which charms the ideal 
into the real, the subjective into the objective. All predi¬ 
cates, all attributes of the Divine Being are fundamentally 
human ; but as attributes of a personal being, and therefore 
of a being distinct from man and existing independently, 
tlicy appear immediately to be really other than human, 
yet so as that at the same time the essential identity always 
remains at the foundation. Hence reflection gives rise to 
the idea of so-called anthropomorphisms. Anthropomor¬ 
phisms arc resemblaiicc‘s between God and man. The 
attributes of the divine and of the human being are not 
iiuhicd the same, but they are analogous. 

Thus personality is the antidote to pantheism ; i.e., by 
the idea of personality religious reflection expels from its 
thought the identity of tlie divine and human nature. The 
rude but characteristic expression of pantheism is: Man is 
an eflluenc(i or a portion of the Divine Being; the religious 
expression is: Man is the image of God, or a being akin to 
God ;—for according to religion man does not‘'spring from 
Nature, but is of divine race, of divine origin. But kinship 
is a vague, evasive expression. There are degrees of kin¬ 
ship, near and distant. What sort of kinship is intended ? 
For the ndation of man to God there is but one form of 
kinship which is appropriate,—the nearest, profoundest, 
most sacred that can be conceived,—the relation of the 
child to the father. According to this, God is the father of 
man, man the son, the child of God. Here is posited at 
once the self-subsistence of God and the dependence of man, 
and posited as an immediate object of feeling; whereas in 
pantheism the part appears just as self-subsisteut as the 
whole, since lliis is represented as made up of its parts. 
Nevertlieless this distinction is only an appearance. The 
father is not a father without the child; both together 
form a correlated being. In love man renounces his inde¬ 
pendence, and reduces himself to a part; a self-humiliation 
M'hich is only compensated by the fact that the one wli 4 i,m 
he loves at the same time voluntarily becomes a part also ; 
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that they both submit to a higher power, the power of the 
• spiriff of family, the power of love. Thus there is here the 
^same {elation between God and man as in pantheism, save 
*that in the one it is represented as a personal, patriarclial 
relation, in tlie other as an impersonal, general one,—save 
that pantheism expresses lo<|ically and therefore deiinitely, 
directly, what religion invests with the imagination. The 
correlation, or rather the identity of God ami man is veiled 
in njligion by representing both as persons or individuals, 
and Gofl as*a self-subsistent, independent being a])art from 
his paternity:—an independence whicli, however, is only 
apparent, for he who, like the God of religion, is a father 
from the depths of the heart, has his very life and being in 
his child. 

The reciprocal and profound relation of dependence be^ 
tween God as father and man as child cannot l)e shaken by 
the distinction that only Christ is the true, natural son of 
God, and that men are but liis adopted sons; so that it is 
only to Christ as the only-begotten Son, and l)y no means 
to men, that God stands in an essential relaticm of (h^pon- 
dence. For this distinction is only a theological, r.r., an 
illusory one. God adopts only men, not brutes. Tlio ground 
of adoption lies in the human nature. The man adopted 
by divine gface is only tlie man conscious of his divine 
nature and dignity. Moreover, the only-begotten Son him¬ 
self is nothing else than tlie idea of humanity, than man 
preoccupied with himself, man hiding from himself and tlici 
w’orld in God,—the heavenly man. The Logos is latent, 
tacit man; man is tlie revealed, exprcisscxl Logos. The 
Logos is only the prelude of man. That wliich applies to 
the Logos applies also to the nature of man.* Lut lietwcen 
God and the only-begotten Son there is no real distinction, 
—he who knows the Son knows the Father also,—and thus 
there is none between God and man. 

It is the same with the idea tliat man is the image of 
Go(k The image is here no dead, inanimate thing, but a 
living being. ’ *‘Man is the image of God,''means nothing 
more tlian that man is a being who resembles God. Sirni- 

* “The closest union whicli Christ possessed with the JVither, it is }»os* 
.sible forme to win. . . , All that God gave to his only-lxj^'otten Son, lie hns 
given to me as jierfectly as to him.”—Predigten ctzlicher Ivchrcr vor und ?m 
Tauieri Zeiten. Hamburg, 1621, p. 14. “ Between the only-begotten Son 

and the soul there is no distinction.”—Ib. p. 68. 
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larity between living beings rests on natural relationship. 
The idea of man being the image of God reduces*itself 
therefore to kinship; man is like God, because he,is th^ 
child of God. liesemblance is only kinship presented to 
the senses; from the former we infer the latter. 

Ibit resemblance is just as deceptive, illusory, evasive an 
idea as kinship. It is only the idea of personality which 
does away with the identity of nature. Eesemblance is 
identity which will not admit itself to be identity, winch 
hides itself behind a dim medium, behind the vhpour of the 
imagination. If 1 disiiersc this v.apour, I come to naked 
identity. The more similar beings are, the less are they to 
to be distinguished; if I know the one, I know the other. 
It is true tliat resemblance has its degrees. Hut also the 
resemblance betweem God and man has its degrees. The 
good, pioiis man is more like God than the man whose re¬ 
semblance to Him is foundeil only on the nature of man in 
general. And even with the pious man there is a highest 
degree of resemblance to be supposed, though this may not 
be obtained here below, but only in the future life. Hut 
that which man is to become belongs already to him, at 
least so far as jiossibility is concerned. The highest degree 
of resemblance is that where there is no further distinction 
between two individuals or beings than that they are two. 
The essential ([ualities, those by which we distinguish things 
from each other, arc the same in both. Hence I cannot dis¬ 
tinguish them in thought, by the rea.son,—for this all data 
are wanting ;—I can oidy distinguish them by figuring them 
as visible in my imagination or by actually seeing them. If 
my eyes do not say. There are really two sepai’ately exis¬ 
tent beings, my reason will take both for one and the 
same being. Nay, even my eyes may confound the one 
with the other. Things are capable of being confounded 
with each other which are distinguishable by the sense and 
not by the reason, or rather which are different only as to 
existence, not as to essence. Persons altogether alike have 
an extraordinary attraction not only for each other, but for 
the imagination. Keserablance gives occasion to all kinds 
of mystifications and illusions, because it is itself only an 
illusion ; my eyes mock my reason, for which the idea of an 
independent existence is always allied to the idea of adoter- 
minate difference. 
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Eeligion is the mind’s liglit, the rays of which are broken 
by tile medium of the imagination and the feelings, so as to 
make fhe same being appear a double one. rvesemblance is 
*to the Keason identity, which in'the realm of reality is 
divided or broken up by immediate sensational impressions, 
in the sphere of religion by ttie illusions of the imagination; 
in short, that which is identical to the reason is made sepa¬ 
rate by the idea of individuality or personality. I can dis¬ 
cover no distinction between father and child, archetype and 
image, God’and man, if I do not introduce the idea of per¬ 
sonality. Kesemblance is here the e.xtcriial guisi* of iden¬ 
titythe identity which reason, the sense of truth, allirnis, 
but which the imagination denies; the identity which 
allows an appearance of distinction to remain,—a mere 
phantasm, which says neither directly yes, nor directly no. 
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CIIAPTEll XXIII. 

THE CONTUADICTION IN THE SPECULATIVE DOCTPJNE OF GOD. 

The personality of God is thus the means by which man 
converts the qualities of his own nature into the qualities 
of another beinJ^^—of a being external to himself. The 
personality of God is nothing else than the projected per- 
Bonality of man. 

On this process of projecting self outwards rests also tlie 
Hegelian speculative doctrine, according to which man's 
consciousness of (Jodis the .s<’//'-consciousness of (Jod. God 
is tliouglit, cognised by us. According to speculation, God, 
in being thought by us, thinks himself or is conscious of 
himself; speculation identifies tlie two sides wliicli religion 
separates. In tliis it is far deeper than religion, for the 
fact of God being thouglit is not like the fact of an external 
object being tliought. God is an inward, spiritual being; 
tliinking, consciousness, is an inward, spiritual act; to 
think God is therefore to afhrm what God is, to establisli 
the being of God as an act. That God is tliought, cognised, 
is essential; that this tree is thought, is to the tree acci¬ 
dental, unesseiuial. God is an indispensable thought, a 
necessity of thought. JUit liow is it possible that this 
necessity should sim{)ly express tlie subjective, and .not the 
objective also ?—how is it possible that God—if lie is to exist 
for us, to be an object to us—must necessarily be thought, 
if he is in himself like a block, indiflerent whether he be 
thought, cognised or not ? Xo! it is not possible. We are 
necessitati‘d to regard the fact of God being thought by us, 
as his thinking himself, or his self-consciousness. 

Keligious objectivism has two passives, two modes in which 
God is thought. On the one hand, God is thought by us, 
on the other, he is thought by himself. God thinks himself, 
independently of liis being thought by us: he has a ^elf- 
consciousness distinct from, indejiendent of, our conscious- 
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ness. This is certainly consistent when once God is con¬ 
ceived as a real personality; for the real human person 
^ think^ himself, and is thought by another ; my thinking of 
liim is to him an indiflerent, external fact. This is the 
last degree of anthropopathism. In order to make God free 
and independent of all tliaf is hupian, he is regi^rded as a 
formah real person, liis thinking is eonlined witliiii liimself, 
and the fact of his being thought is excluded from him, 
anc]^ is^ represented as occurring in anotlnu' being. This 
indifference* or independence with respect to us, to our 
thought, is tlie attestati(ui of a self-subsistent, t.c., external, 
personal existence. It is true that religion al'^o makes the 
fact of God being thouglit into the self-thinking of God; 
but because this process goes forward behind its conscious¬ 
ness, since God is immediately pre.suppused as a .^elf-existent 
personal being, the religious consciousness only embraces 
the indifference of the two fact.s. 

Even religion, however, does not abide by this indilference 
of the two sides. God creates in order to reveal liimself : 
creation is the revelation of (iod. Ihit for stones, plants, 
and animals there is no God, but only for man; so tliat 
Nature exists for tlic sake of man, and man j>urely for the 
sake of God. God glorilicvs himself in man: man is the 
pride of Go*d. God indeed knows hims(*lf evaui witliout 
man ; but so long as there is no other wc, so long is he only 
a possible, conceptional ])erson. First when a difference 
from God, a non-divine is posited, is (Jod conscious of him¬ 
self; first when he knows what is not God, does lie know 
what it is to be God, does he know the bliss of his Godhead. 
First in the positing of what is other than himself, of the 
world, does God posit himself as God. Is Gofl almighty 
without creation ? No ! Omnipotence first realises, proves 
itself in cremation. What is a power, a property, which does 
not ex*hibit, attest itself ? What is a force which affects 
nothing ? a light that does not illuminate ? a wisdom which 
knows nothing, i,e., nothing real ? And wliat is omnipo¬ 
tence, what all other divine attributes, if man does not exist? 
Man is nothing without God; but also, God is notliing 
without man; * for only in man is God an object as God; 

* “God can aa little do without u.s as we without him.” -Predi^^fn 
etzlitfter I^ehrer, kc.^ p. 16. See also on this fiu))jcct - Straiias, ChrM. 
Glaubend. B. i §47, ana the author.s work entitled, P, Ba^k, pp. 104, 107. 
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only in man is he God. The various qualities of man first 
give difference, which is the ground of reality in God. The 
physical qualities of man make God a physical being—God 
the Father, who is the creator of Nature, ix,, the personi¬ 
fied, anthropomorphised essence of Nature; * the intellec¬ 
tual qualities of man make God an intellectual being, the 
moral, a moral being. Human misery is the triumph of 
divine compassion; sorrow for sin is the delight of * the 
divine holiness. Life, fire, emotion comes into God only 
through man. With the stubborn sinner God is angry ; 
over the repentant sinner he rejoices. Man is the revealed 
God: in man the divine essence first realises and unfolds 
itself. In the creation of Nature God goes out of himself, 
he has relation to what is other than himself, but in man 
he returns into himself :—man knows God, because in him 
God finds and knows himself, feels himself as God. Where 
there is no pressure, no want, there is no feeling;—and 
feeling is alone real knowledge. Who can know compassion 
without having felt the want of it ? justice without the 
experience of injustice ? happiness without the experience 
of distress ? Thou must feel what a thing is ; otherwise 
thou wilt never learn to know it. It is in man that the 
divine properties first become feelings, i.e,^ man is the self¬ 
feeling of God ;—and the feeling of God is fhe real God; 
for the qualities of God are indeed only real qualities, 
realities, as felt by man,—as feelings. If the experience of 
human misery were outside of God, in a being personally 
separate from him, compassion also would not be in God, 
and we should hence have again the Being destitute of 
qualities, or more correctly the nothing^ which God was 
before man or without man. For example:—Whether I 
be a good or sympathetic being—for that alone is good 
which gives, imparts itself, honum est communiqativum sidy 
’—is unknown to me before the opportunity presents itself 
of showing goodness to another being. Only in the act of 
imparting do I experience the happiness of beneficence, 
the joy of generosity, of liberality. But is tlris joy apart 


* “This temporal, transitory life in this world (i.c., natural life) we have 
through God, who is the almighty Creator of heaven and earth. But the 
eternal untransitory life we have through the Passion and Resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. . . . Jesus Christ a Lord over that life.”— Luther 
(Th. xvi. s. 459). 
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, from .the joy of the recipient? No; I rejoice because he 
rejoices* I feel the wretchedness of another, I suffer with 
•him; ki alleviating his wretchedness, I alleviate my own ; 
—sympathy with suffering is itself suffering. The joyful 
feeling of the giver is only the reflex, the self-consciousness 
of the joy in the receiver. Their joy is a common feeling, 
which accordingly makes itself visible in the union of hands, 
of lips. So it is here. Just as the feeling of human misery 
ishmmaii, scathe feeling of divine compassion is human. It 
is only a sense of the poverty of finiteness that gives a sense 
of the bliss of infiniteness. Where the one is not, the other 
is not. The two are inseparable,—inseparable the feeling 
of God as God, and the feeling of man as man, inseparable 
the knowledge of man and the self-knowledge of God. 
God is a Self only in the human self,—only in the human 
power of discrimination, in the principle of diflerence that 
lies in the human being. Thus compassion is only felt as 
a me, a self, a force, i.e., as something special, through its 
opposite. The opposite of God gives qualities to God, 
realises him, makes him a Self. God is God, only through 
that which is not God. Herein we have also the mystery 
of Jacob Bohme's doctrine. It must only he borne in mind 
that Jacob Bohme, as a mystic and theologian, places out¬ 
side of man the feelings in which the divine being first 
realises himself, passes from nothing to something, to a 
qualitative being apart from the feelings of man (at least in 
imagination),—and that he makes them objective in the 
form of natural qualities, but in sucli a way that these 
qualities still only represent the impressions made on his 
feelings. It will then be obvious that what the empirical 
religious consciousness first posits with the real creation of 
Nature and of man, the mystical consciousness places before 
the creatiom in the premundane God, in doing which, how¬ 
ever, it does away with the reality of the creation. For if 
God has what is not-God, already in himself, he has no 
need first to# create what is not-God in order to be God. 
The creation of the world is here a pure superfluity, or 
rather an impossibility ; this God for very reality does not 
come to reality; he is already in himself the full and rest¬ 
less world. This is especially true of Schelling’s doctrine 
of Grod, who though made up of innumerable “ potences ” 
is yet thoroughly impotent. Far more reasonable, therefore, 
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is the empirical religious consciousness, which makes; God 
reveal, i.e., realise himself in real man, real nature, and 
according to which man is created purely for the praise 
and glory of God. That is to say, man is the mouth of 
God, which articulates and acgentuates the divine qualities 
as human feelings. God wills that he be honoured, praised. 
Why ? because the passion of man for God is the self- 
consciousness of God. Nevertheless, the religious conscious¬ 
ness separates these two properly inseparable^sides, since 
by means of the idea of personality it makes God and man 
independent existences. Now the Hegelian speculation 
identifies the two sides, but so as to leave the old contra¬ 
diction still at the foundation;—it is therefore only the 
consistent carrying out, the completion of a religious truth. 
The learned mob was so blind in its hatred towards Hegel 
as not to perceive that his doctrine, at least in this relation, 
does not in fact contradict religion;—that it contradicts it 
only in the same way as, in general, a developed, consequent 
process of thought contradicts an undeveloped, inconsequent, 
but nevertheless radically identical conception. 

But if it is only in human feelings and wants that the 
divine “nothing” becomes .something, obtains qualities, then 
the being of man is alone the real being of God,—man is 
the real God. And if in the consciousness which man has of 
God first arises the self-consciousness of God, then the 
human consciousness is, per se, the divine consciousness. 
Why then dost thou alienate man’s consciousness from him, 
and make it the self-consciousness of a being distinct from 
man, of that which is an object to him ? Why dost thou 
vindicate existence to God, to man only the consciousness 
of that existence? God has his consciousness ih man, 
and man his being in God ? Man’s knowledge of God is 
God’s knowledge of himself? What a divorcing and 
contradiction! The true statement is this: man’s know¬ 
ledge of God is man’s knowledge of himself, of his own 
nature. Only the unity of being and consciou'sness is truth. 
Where the consciousness of God is, there is the being of God, 
—in man, therefore; in the being of God it is only thy own 
being which is an object to thee, and what presents itself 
before thy consciousness is simply what lies behind it. If the 
divine qualities are human, the human qualities are divine. 

Only when we abandon a philosophy of religion, or a 
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theology, which is distinct from psychology and anthro- 
polo*gy, and recognise anthropology as itself theology, do 
we attain to a true, self-satisfying identity of the divine 
and liyman being, the identity of the human being with 
itself. In every theory of the identity of the divine and 
human which is not true‘identity, unity of the human 
nature with itself, there still lies at the foundation a division, 
a separation into two, since the identity is immediately 
abolished, or rather is supposed to be abolished. Every 
theory of this kind is in contradiction with itself and with 
the understanding,~is a half measure-a thing of the 
imagination—a perversion, a distortion; which, however, 
the more perverted and false it is, all the more appears to 
be profound. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE CONTRADICTION ’IN THE TRINITY. 

Religion gives reality or objectivity not only to the human 
or divine nature in general as a personal beingit f,urtiier 
gives reality to the fundamental determinations or funda¬ 
mental distinctions of that nature as persons. The Trinity 
is therefore originally nothing else than the sum of the essen¬ 
tial fundamental distinctions which man perceives in the 
human nature. According as the mode of conceiving this 
nature varies, so also the fundamental determinations on 
which the Trinity is founded vary. But these distinctions, 
perceived in one and the same human nature, are hyposta- 
sised as substances, as divine persons. And herein, namely, 
that these different determinations are in God, hypostases, 
subjects, is supposed to lie the distinction between these 
determinations as they are in God, and as they exist in man, 
—in accordance with the law already enunciated, that only 
in the idea of personality does the human personality 
transfer and make objective its own qualities. But the 
personality exists only in the imagination; the fundamental 
determinations are therefore only for the imagination 
hypostases, persons; for reason, for thought, they are mere 
relations or determinations. The idea of the Trinity con¬ 
tains in itself the contradiction of polytheism and mono¬ 
theism, of imagination and reason, of fiction and reality. 
Imagination gives the Trinity, reason the Unity of the per¬ 
sons. According to reason, the things distinguished are 
only distinctions; according to imagination, the distinctions 
are things distinguished, which therefore do away with the 
unity of the divine being. To the reason, the divine per¬ 
sons are phantoms, to the imagination realities^ The idea 
of the Trinity demands that man should think the opposite 
of what he imagines, and imagine the opposite of what he 
thinks,—that he should think phantoms realities.* 

* It is curious to observe how the speculative religious philosophy under¬ 
takes the defence of the Trinity against the godless understanding, and yet, 
by doing away with the personal substances, and explaining the relation of 
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There are three Persons, hut they are not essentially dis¬ 
tinguished. Tres personcBy but una essentia. So far the 
conception is a natural one. We can conceive three and 
even more persons, identical in essence. Thus we men are 
distinguished from one another by personal differences, but 
in the main, in essence, in humanity we are one. And this 
identification is made not only by the speculative under¬ 
standing, but even by feeling. A given individual is a man 
as ye are \mtnctum satis; in this feeling all distinctions 
vanish,—wnether he be rich or poor, clever or stupid, cul¬ 
pable or innocent. The feeling of compassion, sympathy, is 
therefore a substantial, essential, speculative feeling. But 
the three or more human persons exist apart from each 
other, have a separate existence, even when they verify and 
confirm the unity of their nature by fervent love. They 
together constitute, through love, a single moral personality, 
but each has a physical existence for himself. Though they 
may be reciprocally absorbed in each other, may be unable 
to dispense with eachother, they have yet always a formally 
independent existence. Independent existence, existence 
apart from others, is the essential characteristic of a 
person, of a substance. It is otherwise in God, and neces¬ 
sarily so; for while his personality is the same as that of 
man, it is iTeld to be the same with a difference, on the 
ground simply of this postulate: there must be a difference. 
The three Persons in God have no existence out of each 
other; else there would meet us in the heaven of Christian 
dogmatics, not indeed many gods, as in Olympus, but at 
least three divine Persons in an individual form, three Gods. 
The gods of Olympus were real persons, for they existed 
apart from each other, they had the criterion of real person¬ 
ality in their individuality, though they were one in essence, 
in divinity; they had different personal attributes, but were 
each singly a god, alike in divinity, different as existing 
subjects or persons ; they were genuine divine personalities. 

Fatlier antLSon^as merely an inadequate ima^o borrowed from organic life, 
robs the Trinity of its very heart and soul. Truly, if tlie cabalistic artifices 
which the speculative religious philosophy applies in the service of the 
absolute religion were admissible in favour of linite religions, it would not 
be difficult to squeeze the Pandora’s box of Cliristian dogmatics out of the 
horns of the Egyptian Apis. bTothing further would be needed for this 
purpose than the ominous distinction of the understanding from the specu¬ 
lative reason,—a distinction which is adapted to the justification of every 
absurdity. 
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The three Persons of the Christian Godhead, on the con¬ 
trary, are only imaginary, pretended persons, assuredly 
different from real persons, just because they are only 
phantasms, shadows of personalities, while, notwithstand¬ 
ing, they are assumed to be real persons. The essential 
characteristic of personal reality, the polytheistic element, 
is excluded, denied as non-divine. But by this negation 
their personality becomes a mere phantasm. Only in the 
truth of the plural lies the truth of the Persons. The three 
persons of tlie Christian Godhead are not tres three Gods; 
—at least they are not meant to be such;—but unus Deus, 
one God, The three Persons end, not, as might have been 
expected, in a plural, but in a singular; they are not only 
Unum —the gods of Olympus are that—but Unus. Unity 
has here the significance not of essence only, but also of 
existence ; unity is the existential form of God. Three are 
one: the plural is a singular. God is a personal being con¬ 
sisting of three persons.* 

The three persons are thus only phantoms in the eyes of 
reason, for the conditions or modes under which alone their 
personality could be realised, are done away with by the 
command of monotheism. The unity gives the lie to the 
personality ; the self-subsistence of the persons is annihi¬ 
lated in the self-subsistence of the unity—thby are mere 
relations. The Son is not without the Father, the Father 
not without the Son: the Holy Spirit, who indeed spoils the 
symmetry, expresses nothing but the relation of the two to 
each other. But the divine persons are distinguished from 
each other only by that which constitutes their relation 
to each other. The essential in the Father as a person is 
that he is a Father, of the Son that he is a Son. What the 
Father is over and above his fatherhood, does not belong to 
his personality; therein he is God, and as God identical 
with the Son as God, Therefore it is said; God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost:—God is 
in all three alike. “There is one person of the Father, 
another of the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. But 

* The unity has not the significance of genutf not of unum but of unui. 
(See Augustine and Petrus Lomb. L i. dist. 19, c. 7, 8,9.) “//i ergo trot, 

qui unum sunt propter ineffabilem conjunctionem deitatis qua ineffabilitei 
copulantur, unus Deus est/* (Petrus L. L c, c. 6,) ** How can reason brinf 
itself into accord with this, or believe, that three is one and one is three ? * 
—Luther (Th. x. iv. p, 13). 
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the podhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, is all one; ” i.e., they are distinct persons, but with- 
• out distinction of substance. The personality, therefore, 
arises purely in the relation of tlie Fatherhood; i.e., tlie 
idea of tlie person is here only a relative idea, the idea of a 
relation. Man as a father Is dependent, he is essentially 
the correlative of the son; he is not a father without the 
son; by fatherhood man reduces himself to a relative, 
dependent.,impersonal being. It is before all things neces¬ 
sary not to allow oneself to be deceived by these relations 
as they exist in reality, in men. The human father is, over 
and above his paternity, an independent personal being; he 
has at least a formal existence for himself, an existence apart 
from his son; he is not merely a father, with the exclusion 
of all the other predicates of a real personal being. Father¬ 
hood is a relation which the had man can make quite an 
external one, not touching his personal being. But in God 
the Father, there is no distinction betw'cen God the Father 
and God the Son as God; the abstract fatherhood alone con¬ 
stitutes his personality, his distinction from the Son, whoso 
personality likewise is founded only on the abstract sonship. 

But at the same time the.se relations, as has been said, 
are maintained to be not mere relations, but real persons, 
beings, substances. Thus the truth of the plural, the truth 
of polytheism is again aflirmed,* and the truth of mono¬ 
theism is denied. To require the reality of the persons is to 
require the unreality of the unity, and conversely, to require 
the reality of the unity is to require the unreality of the 
persons. Thus in the holy mystery of the Trinity,—that is 
to say, so far as it is supposed to represent a truth distinct 
from‘human nature,—all resolves itself into delusions, 
phantasms, contradictions, and sophisms.f 

^ **iQuia (fTgo pater Deuset filius Deusetspiritus s. Deus cur non dicuntur 
tres Dii ? Ecco proposuit hanc propositionem (Augustinus) attendo quid 
respondeat ... Si autem dicerem : tres Deos, contradicerct scriptura 
digens : Audi Israel: Deus tuus unus cst. Ecce absolutio muestionis: quaro 
potius dicamu# tres personas quam tres Deos, quia scil. illud non contradicit 
scriptura.''—Petrus L. ( 1 . i. dist. 23, c. 3). How much did even Catholicism 
repose upon Holy Writ! 

+ A truly masterly presentation of the overwhelming contradictions in 
which the mystepr of the Trinity involves the genuine religious sentiment, 
is to bo found in the work already cited— Theanthropos, Eine Rdhe vmi* 
Aphorisnim —which expresses in the form of the religious sentiment what 
in the present work is expressed in the form of the reason; and which is 
therefore especially to be recommended to women. 
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CHAPTEF. XXV. 

THE CONTRADICTION IN TUB SACRAMENTS. 

As the objective essence of religion, the idea of God, resolves 
itself into mere contradictions, so also, on grounds easily 
understood, does its subjective essence. 

The subjective elements of religion are on the one hand 
Faith and Love ; on the other hand, so far as it presents 
itself externally in a cultus, the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. The sacrament of Faith is Baptism, 
the sacrament of Love is the Lord’s Supper. In strictness 
there are only two sacraments, as there are two subjective 
elements in religion, Faith and Love : for Hope is only faith 
in relation to the future; so that there is the same logical 
impropriety in making it a distinct mental act as in making 
the Holy Ghost a distinct being. 

The identity of the sacraments with the specific essence 
of religion as hitherto developed is .at once made evident, 
apart from other relations, by the fact that they have for 
their basis natural materials or things, to which, however, 
is attributed a significance and effect in contradiction with 
their nature. Thus the material of baptism is water, 
common, natural water, just as the material of religion in 
general is common, natural humanity. But as religion 
alienates our own nature from us, and represents it as not 
ours, so the water of baptism is regarded as quite-other 
than common water; for it has not a physical but a hyper¬ 
physical power and significance; it is the Lavacrum regene- 
rationis, it purifies man from the stains of original sin, 
expels the inborn devil, and reconciles with God. Thus 
it is natural water only in appearance; in timth it ds 
supernatural. In other words: the baptismal' water has 
supernatural effects (and that which operates superna- 
turally is itself supernatural) only in idea, only in the 
imagination. 

And yet the material of Baptism is said to be natural 
water. Baptism has no validity and efficacy if it is not 
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performed with water. Thus the natural quality of water 
has in itself value and significance, since the supernatural 
, effect ^of baptism is associated in a supernatural manner 
with Winter only, and not with any other material. God, by 
means of his omnipotence, could have united the same 
effect to anything whatever. • But he does not; he accommo¬ 
dates himself to natural qualities; he chooses an element 
corresponding, analogous to his operation. Thus the natural 
is not altogether set aside; on the contrary, there always 
remains a certain analogy with the natural, an appearance 
of naturalness. In like manner wine represents blood; 
bread, flesh.* Even miracle is guided by analogies; water 
is changed into wine or blood, one species into another, 
with the retention of the indeterminate generic idea of 
liquidity. So it is herS. Water is the purest, clearest 
of liquids; in virtue of this its natural character it is 
the image of the spotless nature of the Divine Spirit. 
In short, water has a significance in itself, as water; 
it is on account of its natural quality that it is conse¬ 
crated and selected as the veliicle of the Holy Spirit. So 
far there lies at the foundation of Baptism a beautiful, 
profound natural significance. But, at the very same time, 
this beautiful meaning is lost again because water has a 
transcendental effect,—an effect which it has only through 
the supernatural power of the Holy Spirit, and not through 
itself. The natural quality becomes indifferent: he who 
makes wine out of water, can at will unite the effects of 
baptismal water with any material whatsoever. 

Baptism cannot be understood without the idea of miracle. 
Baptism is itself a miracle. The same power which works 
miracles, and by means of them, as a proof of the divinity 
of Christ, turns Jews and Pagans into Christians,—this 
same pow^r has instituted baptism and operates in it. 
Chrisfianity began with miracles, and it carries itself for¬ 
ward with miracles. If the miraculous power of baptism 
is denied, miracles in general must be denied. The miracle- 
working water of baptism springs from the same source as 
the water which at the wedding at Cana in Galilee was 
turned into wine. 

The faith which is produced by miracle is not dependent 

* ‘'^Sacramentum ejus rei similitudinem gerit, cujus signum eat.”—Petrua 
Lomb. ( 1 . iv. dist. i, c. i). 
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on me, on my spontaneity, on freedom of judgment and 
conviction. A miracle which happens before my eyes I 
must believe, if I am not utterly obdurate. Miracle com¬ 
pels me to believe in the divinity of the miracle-worker. * 
It is true that in some cases it presupposes faith, namely, 
where it appears in the light of a reward; but with that 
exception it presupposes not so much actual faith as a 
believing disposition, willingness, submission, in opposition 
to an unbelieving, obdurate, and malignant disposition, like 
that of the Pharisees. The end of miracle is to prove that 
the miracle-worker is really that which he assumes to be. 
Faith based on miracle is the only thoroughly warranted, 
well-grounded, objective faith. The faith which is pre¬ 
supposed by miracle is only faith in a Messiah, a Christ in 
general; but the faith that this Very man is Christ—and 
this is the main point—is first wrought by miracle as its 
consequence. This presupposition even of an indeterminate 
faith is, however, by no means necessary. Multitudes first 
became believers through miracles; thus miracle was the 
cause of their faith. If then miracles do not contradict 
Christianity,—and how should they contradict it ?—neither 
does the miraculous efficacy of baptism contradict it. On 
the contrary, if baptism is to have a Christian significance 
it must of necessity have a supernaturalistic one. Paul 
was converted by a sudden miraculous appearance, when 
he was still full of hatred to the Christians. Christianity 
took him by violence. It is in vain to allege that with 
another than Paul tins appearance would not have had the. 
same consequences, and that therefore the effect of it must 
still be attributed to Paul. For if the same appearance had 
been vouchsafed to others, they would assuredly have 
become as thoroughly Christian as Paul. Is not divine 
grace omnipotent ? The unbelief and non-convertibility 
of the Pharisees is no counter-argument; for from them 
grace was expressly withdrawn. The Messiah must neces¬ 
sarily, according to a divine decree, be betrayed, maltreated 
and crucified. For this purpose there must be individuals 
who should maltreat and crucify him : and hence it was a’ 

* In relation to the miracle-worker faith (confidence in God's aid) is 
certainly the causa efficiens of the miracle. (See Matt. xvii. 20 ; Acts vi. 8.) 
But in relation to the spectators of the miracle—and it is they who ’^^e in 
question here—miracle is the causa efficiens of faith. 
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prior necessity, that the divine grace should be withdrawn 
from those individuals. It was not indeed totally with¬ 
drawn from them, but this was only in order to aggravate 
their *^uilt, and by no means with the earnest will to con¬ 
vert them. How would it be possible to resist the will of 
God, supposing of course that it w^as his real will, not a 
mere velleity ? Paul himself represents his conversion as a 
work of divine grace thoroughly unmerited on his part; * 
and quite correctly, Not to resist divine grace, i.e., to 
acffept*divkie grace, to allow it to work upon one, is already 
something good, and consequently is an effect of the Holy 
Spirit. Nothing is more perverse than the attempt to re¬ 
concile miracle with freedom of inquiry and thought, or 
grace with freedom of will. In religion the nature of man 
is regarded as separate from man. The activity, the grace 
of God is the projected spontaneity of man, Free Wilt made 
objective, f 

It is the most flagrant inconsequence to adduce the ex¬ 
perience that men are not sanctified, not converted by bap¬ 
tism, as an argument against its miraculous efficacy, as is 
done by rationalistic orthodox theologians; J for all kinds 
of miracles, the objective power of prayer, and in general all 
the supernatural truths of religion, also contradict experience. 
He who appeals to experience renounces faitli. Where ex¬ 
perience is a datum, there religious faith and feeling have 
already vanished. The unbeliever denies the objective 
efficacy of prayer only because it contradicts experience; 
•the atheist goes yet further,—he denies even the existence 
of God, because he does not find it in experience. Inward 
experience creates no difficulty to him; for what thou 
experiencest in thyself of another existence, proves only 
that there is something in thee which thou thyself art not, 

* “Here we see a miracle surpassing all miracles, that Christ should have 
80 meitifuliy converted his greatest enemy.”—Luther (Th. xvi. p. 560). 

t Hence it is greatly to the honour of Luther’s understanding and sense 
of truth that, particularly when writing against Erasmus, he unconditionally 
defied the free will of man as opposed to divine grace, “The name Free 
Will,” says Ldther, quite correctly from the standpoint of religion, “is a 
divine title and. name, which none ought to bear but the Divine Majesty 
alone ” (Th. xix. p. 28). 

Experience indeed extorted even from the old theologians, whose faith 
was an uncompromising one, the admission that the effects of baptism are, 
at least in this life, verj’^ limited. “Baptismus non aufert omnes poenali- 
tatfcd^hujus vitae.”—Mezger. Theol. Schol. Th. iv. p. 251. See also Petrus 
L. 1 . iv. dist. 4, c. 4; 1 . ii. dist. 32, c. i. 
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which works upon thee independently of thy personal will 
and consciousness, without thy knowing what this myster 
rious something is. But faith is stronger than experience. 
The facts which contradict faith do not disturb it; it is 
happy in itself ; it has eyes only for itself, to all else it is 
blind, v 

It is true that religion, even on the standpoint of its 
mystical materialism, always requires the co-operation of 
subjectivity, and therefore requires it in the sacraments; but 
herein is exhibited its contradiction with itself. And this 
contradiction is particularly glaring in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; for baptism is given to infants,—though 
even in them, as a condition of its efficacy, the co-operation 
of subjectivity is insisted on, but, singularly enough, is 
supplied in the faith of others, in the faith of the parents, 
or of their representatives, or of tlie church in general.* 

The object in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is the 
body of Christ,—a real body; but the necessary predicates 
of reality are wanting to it. Here we have again, in an 
example presented to the senses, what we have found in 
the nature of religion in general. The object or subject in 
the religious syntax is always a real human or natural sub¬ 
ject or predicate ; but the closer definition, the essential 
predicate of this predicate is denied. The subject is sen¬ 
suous, but the predicate is not sensuous, i.e., is contradic¬ 
tory to the subject. I distinguish a real body from an 
imaginary one only by this, that the former produces cor¬ 
poreal effects, involuntary effects, upon me. If therefore the 
bread be the real body of God, the partaking of it must 
produce in me immediate, involuntary sanctifying effects ; I 
need to make no special preparation, to bring with me no 
holy disposition. If I eat an apple, the apple of itself gives 
rise to the taste of apple. At the utmost I need nothing 
more than a healthy stomach to perceive that the apple is 
an apple. The Catholics require a state of fasting as a 
condition of partaking the Lord’s Supper. This is enough. 
I take hold of the body with my lips, I crush it with my 

* Even in the absurd fiction of the Lutherans, that “infants believe in 
baptism,” the action of subjectivity reduces itself to the faith of others, 
since the faith of infants is “wrought by God through the intercession of 
the god-parents and their bringing np of the children in the faith of the 
Christian Church.”—Luther (Th. xiii. pp. 360, 361), “Thus the faith of 
another helps me to obtain a faith of my own.”—Ib. (T. xiv. p. 347a). 
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teeth, by my oesophagus it is carried into my stomach; I 
• assiiftilate it corporeally, not spiritually* Why are its 
effects'not held to be corporeal ? Why should not this body, 
which is a corporeal, but at the same time heavenly, super¬ 
natural substance, also bring forth in me corporeal and yet 
at the same time holy, supernatural effects ? If it is my 
disposition, my faith, which alone makes the divine body a 
means of sanctification to me, which transubstantiates the 
dry bread into pneumatic animal substance, why do I still 
need afl external object ? It is I myself who give rise to 
the effect of the body on me, and therefore to the reality of 
the body; I am acted on by myself. Where is the objective 
truth and power ? He who partakes the Lord’s Supper 
unworthily has nothing further than the physical enjoyment 
of bread and wine. He who brings nothing, takes nothing 
away. The specific difference of this bread from common 
natural bread rests tlierefore only 011 the difference between 
the state of mind at ,tlie table of the Lord, and the state of 
mind at any other table. ‘'Ho that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and diinketh damnation to himself, not 
discerning the Lord’s body.'’ t But this mental state itself 
is dependent only on the significance which I give to this 
bread. If it has for me the significance not of bread, but of 
the body of®Christ, then it has not the effect of common 
bread. In the significance attached to it lies its effect. I 
do not eat to satisfy hunger; hence I consume only a 
small quantity. Tims to go no further than the quantity 
taken, which in every other act of taking food plays an 
essential part, the significance of common bread is externally 
set aside. 

But. this supernatural significance exists only in the 
imagination; to the senses, the wine remains wine, the bread, 

* “ This,”^ays Luther, “ is insumma our opinion, tliat in and with the 
bread, fhe body of Christ is truly eaten; thus, that all which tlio bread ’ 
undergoes and effects, the body of Christ undergoes and eflccts ; that it is 
divided, eaten and chewed with the teeth propio* unionem saa'amcntalem” 
(Plabk’s Gesch.^der Entst, des protest. Lehrbeg. B. viii. s. 369). Elsewhere, 
it is true, Luther denies that tlic body of Christ, although it is partaken of 
corporeally, “is chewed and digested like a piece of beef.” (Th. xix. p. 429.) 
No wonder ; for that which is partaken of is an object without objectivity, 
a body without corporeality, flesh without the qualities of flesh ; “ spiritual 
flesh,” as Luther says, i.e., imaginaiy flesh. Be it observed further, that the 
Protestants also take the Lord’s Su[»per fasting, but this is merely a custom 
with lnem, not a law. (See Luther, Th. xviii. p. 200, 201.) 

t I Cor. xi. 29. 


Q 
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bread. The Schoolmen therefore had recourse to the pre¬ 
cious distinction of substance and accidents. All the acci¬ 
dents which constitute the nature of wine and bread aye still 
there; only that which is made up by these accidents, the 
subject, the substance, is wanting, is changed into flesh and 
blood. But (dl the properties' together, whose combination 
forms this unity, are the substance itself. What are wine 
and bread if I take from them the properties which make 
them what they are ? Nothing. Flesh and blood have 
therefore no objective existence; otherwise they must be 
an object to the unbelieving senses. On the contrary: the 
only valid witnesses of an objective existence—taste, smell, 
touch, sight—testify unanimously to the reality of the wine 
and bread, and nothing else. The wine and bread are in 
reality natural, but in imagination divine substances. 

Faith is the power of the imagination, which makes the 
real unreal, and the unreal real: in direct contradiction 
with the truth of the senses, with the truth of reason. 
Faith denies what objective reason affirms, and affirms what 
it denies.* The mystery of the Lord’s Supper is the 
mystery of faith : f—hence tlie partaking of it is the high¬ 
est, the most rapturous, blissful act of the believing soul. 
Tlie negation of objective truth which is not gratifying to 
feeling, the truth of reality, of the objective world and 
reason,—a negation which constitutes the essence of faith,— 
reaches its highest point in the Lord’s Supper; for faith 
here denies an immediately present, evident, indubitable 
object, maintaining that it is not what the reason and senses 
declare it to be, that it is only in appearance bread, but in 

* “ Videtiir ciiim species vini ct paiiis, et substantia paniset-vini non 
oreditur. Creditur autem substantia corporis et sanguinis Christi et tamen 
species non cernitur.”—Hernardus (ed. Has. 1552, pp. 189-191). 

t It is so in another relation not developed here, but which may be men¬ 
tioned in a noU): nanicdy, the following. In religion, in faith, man is an 
object to himself as the object, t.c., the end or determining motive, of God. 
Man is occupied with himself in and through God. God is the means of 
liunian existence and happiness. This religious truth, embodied in a cultus, 
in a sensuous form, is the Lord’s Supper. In this sacrament man feeds upon 
God—the Creator of heaven and earth—as on material food ; by the act of 
eating and drinking he declares God to be a mere means of life to man. 
Here man is virtually supposed to be the God of God ; hence the Lord’s 
Supper is the highest self-enjoyment of human subjectivity. Even the 
Protestant—not indeed in words, but in truth—transforms God into an ex¬ 
ternal thing, since he subjects Him to himself as an object of sensational 
enjoyment. 
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tealjty flesh. The position of the Sclioolnien, tliat acconlinj; 
to the accidents it is bread, and according to the substance 
flesh,#is merely the abstract, explanatory, intellectual ex¬ 
pression of wliat faith accepts and declares, and lias tlierefore 
no other meaning than this: to the senses or to common 
perception it is bread, but ii? truth, flesh. Where therefore 
the imaginative tendency of faith has assumed such power 
over tlie senses and reason as to deny tlie most evident 
sensible trytlis, it is no wonder if believers can raise tliern- 
selves to such a degree of exaltation as actually to see blood 
instead of wine. Such examples Catholicism has to show. 
Little is wanting in order to percinv(3 externally what faith 
and imagination liold to be real. 

So long as faith in the mystery of the T.ord’s Supper as 
a holy, nay the holiest, highest truth, governed man, so long 
was his governing principle the imagination. All criteria 
of reality and unreality, of unreason and reason, had dis¬ 
appeared: anything whiitev'er that could be imagined passed 
for real possibility. Ileligion liallowed every contradiction 
of reason, of the nature of things. Do not ridicule the absurd 
questions of the Schoolmen! They were necessary con¬ 
sequences of faith. That wliich is only a matter of feeling 
had to be ^nade a matter of reason, that which contradicts 
the understanding had to be made not to contradict it. 
This was the |findamental contradiction of Scholasticism, 
whence all other contradictions followed of course. 

And it is of no particular importance whether I believe 
the Protestant or the Catholic doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 
The sole distinction is, that in Protestantism it is only on 
the tongue, in the act of partaking, that flesh and blood are 
united in a thoroughly miraculous manner with bread and 
wine; * while in Catholicism, it is before the act of par- 
takir^g, by the power of the priest,—wlio however hero acts 
only in the name of the Almighty,—that bread and wine 
are really transmuted into flesh and blood. The Protestant 
prlidently avoids a definite explanation; he does not lay 
himself open, like the pious, uncritical simplicity of Catho- 

* “Nostrates, praescntiam realem consecrationis effectum esse, adfirmant; 
idque ita, ut turn se exscrat, cum usiis legitimus accedit. Ncc est quod 
regeras, Christum h®c verba: hoc est corpus meum, protulissc, antequam 
discifuli ejus comedercnt, adeoque panem jam ante usum corpus Cnristi 
iuisse.”—Buddeus (L c. 1 . v. c. 1 , §§ 13, 17). See, on the other hand, 
Concil. Trident. Sessio 13, cc. 3, 8, Can. 4. 
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licism, whose (Jotl, as aa external object, can be devojirei 
by a mouse : he shuts up his God within himself, where he 
can no more be torn from liim, and thus secures him as well 
from the power of accident as from that of ridicule; yet, 
notwithstandinjf this, he just as much as the Catholic con¬ 
sumes real llesh and blood inlhe bread and wine. Slight 
indeed was the difference at first between Protestants and 
Catliolics in the doetrine of the Lord’s Supper! Thus at 
Anspach there arose a controversy on the ,questioR— 
“ whether the body of Christ enters the stomach, and is 
digested like other food ? ” * 

But althougli tile imaginative activity of faith makes the 
objective existence the mere appearance, and the emotional» 
imaginary existence the truth and reality ; still, in itself or 
in truth, that which is really objective is only the natural 
elements. Even the host in the pyx of the Catholic priest 
is in itself only to faith a divine body,—this external thing, 
into which he transubstantiates the divine being, is only a 
thing of faith ; for even here the body is not visible, tangi¬ 
ble, tasteable as a body. That is : the bread is only in its 
signiiicance llesh. It i.s true that to faith this significance 
lias the sense of actual existence;—as, in general, in the 
ecstasy of fervid feeling that wliich signifies l^ecornes the 
tiling signified;—it is held not to signify, but to be flesh. 
But tliis state of being flesh is not that of real flesh; it is 
a state of being wliich is only believed in, imagined, ie,, it 
has only the value, the quality, of a significance, a truth 
conveyed in a syinbol.t A thing which has a special signi¬ 
ficance for me, is another thing in my imagination than 
in reality.. The thing signifying is not itself that which is 
signified. Wliat it iSy is evident to the senses; what it 
dfjmjlcs, is only in my feelings, conception, imagination,— 
is only for me, not for others, is not objectively present. 
So here. When therefore Zwinglius said that the Lord’s 
Supper has only a subjective significance, he said the same 
thing as his opponents; only he disturbed the illusion"of 

* Apologie Molanethoii. Strobel. Niinib. 1783, p. 127. 

t “The fanatics, liowever, believe that it i.s mere bread and wine, and it is 
assuredly so as they believe ; they have it so, and eat mere bread and wine.” 
—Luther (Th. xix. p. 432). That is to say, iftliou believest, representest to 
thy.self, eouceivest, that the bread is not bread, but the body of Chi:st, it 
is not breail; but if thou dost not believe so, it is not so. What it is in 
thy belief that it actually is. 
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the religious imagination; for that which “ is ” in tlic l-ionl’s 
Snp*per, is only an illusion of the imagination, but with the 
futth^r illusion that it is not an illusion. Zwiiiglius only 
expresged simply, nakedly, prosaically, rationalistically, and 
therefore offensively, what the others declared mystically, 
indirectly,—inasmuch as tliey confessed * that the effect of 
the Lord’s Supper depends only on a worthy disposition or on 
faith; f.c., that the bread and wine are the llesh and blood of 
the Lord, are the Lord himself, only for him for whom they 
have ftie lupernatur.al significance of the divine body, for 
OB this alone depends the worthy disposition, the religious 
emotion.f 

But if the Ijord’s Supper effects nothing, consequently is 
nothing,—for only that which produces effects, is,—without 
a certain state of mind, without faith, then in faith alone 
lies its reality; the entire event goes forward in the feelings 
alone. If the idea that 1 here receive the real body of the 
Saviour acts on the religious feelings, this idea itself arises 
from the feelings; it produces devout sentiments, because 
it is itself a devout idea. Thus here also the religious sub¬ 
ject is acted on by himself as if by another being, through 
the conception of an imaginary object. Therefore the pro¬ 
cess of the Lord’s Supper can quite well, even without the 
intermediation of bread and wine, without any church 
ceremony, be accomplished in the imagination. 'There are 
innumerable devout poems, the sole theme of which is the 
blood of Christ. In these we have a genuinely poetical cele- 
hration of the Lord’s Supper. In the lively representation 
of the suffering, bleeding Saviour, the soul identifies itself 
with him; here the saint in })oetic exaltation drinks the 
pure •blood, unmixed with any contradictory, material ele¬ 
ments; here there is no disturbing objtjct between the idea 
of the blqod and the blood itself. 

But though the Lord’s Supper, or a saciameiit in geneial, 
is nothing without a pertain state of mind, without faith, 

• 

* ** Even tl>B Catholics also. “ Hujus sacramciiti cirectus, quem in anirna 
operatur dit^e .suinentis, est adiinatio honiinis ad Christuin.”—Concil. 
Florent. de S. Eucliar. 

t “If the body of Chri.st is in the bread and is eaten with faith, it 
strengthens the soul, in that the soul believes that it is the body of Christ 
which the mouth eats.”—Luther (Th. xix p. 433; see also p. 205). “For 
whilfwe believe that wc receive, that we receive in truth.”—lb. (Th. xvii. 
r- 557 ). 
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nevertheless religion presents the sacrament at the same- 
time as something in itself real, external, distinct from the 
human being, so that in the religious consciousness the true 
thing, which is faith, is made only a collateral thing, a con¬ 
dition, and the imaginary thing becomes the principal thing. 
And the necessary, immanent consequences and effects of 
this religious materialism, of this subordination of the human 
to the supposed divine, of the subjective to the supposed 
objective, of truth to imagination, of morality to religion,-— 
the necessary consequences are superstition and immorality; 
superstition, because a thing has attributed to it an effect 
which does not lie in its nature, because a thing is held up 
as not being what it in truth is, because a mere conception 
passes for objective reality; immorality, because necessarily, 
in feeling, the holiness of the action as such is separated 
from morality, the partaking of the sacrament, even apart 
from the state of mind, becomes a holy and saving act. 
Such, at least, is the result in practice, which knows nothing 
of the sophistical distinctions of theology. In general: 
wherever religion places itself in contradiction with reason, it 
places itself also in contradiction with the moral sense. Only 
with the sense of truth coexists the sense of the right and 
good. Depravity of understanding is always depravity 
of heart. He who deludes and cheats his understanding 
lias not a veracious, honouiable heart; sophistry corrupts 
the whole man. And the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is 
sophistry. 

The Truth of the disposition, or of faith as a requisite to 
communion, involves the Untruth of the bodily presence of 
God; and again the Truth of the objective existence of the 
divine body involves the Untruth of the disposition. . 
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CHAPTf:R XXVL 

THE CONTRADICTION OF FAITH AND LOVE. 

Tift; Sflcrninents are a sensible presentation of that contra¬ 
diction of idealism and materialism, of subjectivism and 
objectivism, wliicli belongs to the inmost nature of religion. 
But the sacraments are nothing without Fidth and Love. 
Hence the contradiction in the sacraments carries us back 
to the primary contradiction of Faith and Love. 

The essence of religion, its latent nature, is the identity of 
the divine being with the human ; but tlie form of religion, 
or its apparent, conscious nature, is the distinction between 
them. God is the human being; but he presents liimself 
to the religious consciousness as a distinct being. Now, 
that which revenls the basis, the hidden essence of religion, 
is Love; that which constitutes its conscious form is Faith. 
Love identifies man with God and God witli man, conse¬ 
quently it •identifies man with man ; faith separates God 
from man, consequently it separates man from man, for 
God is nothing else than the idea of tlie species invested 
with a mystical form,—the separation of God from man is 
therefore the separation of man from man, the unloosening 
of the social bond. By faith religion places itself in contra¬ 
diction with morality, with reason, with the unsopliisticated 
sense, of truth in man ; by love, it opposes itself again to 
this contradiction. Faith isolates God, it makes him a 
particular, distinct being: love universalises ; it makes 
God-a cofnmon being, the love of whom is one with the 
love of man. Faith produces in man an inward disunion, 
a disunion with himself, and by consequence an outward 
disunion also; but love heals the wounds which are made 
by faith in the heart of man. Faith makes belief in its 
God a law: love is freedom,—it condemns not even the 
atheist, because it is itself atheistic, itself denies, if not 
the^i’etically, at least practically, the existence of a parti¬ 
cular, individual God, opposed to man. Love has God in 
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itself: faith has God out of itself; it estranges God from 
man, it makes liim an external object. 

Faith, being inlierently external, proceeds even to the 
adoption of outward fact as its object, and becomes histori¬ 
cal faith. It is therefore of the nature of faith that it can 
become a totally external confession; and that with mere 
faith, as such, superstitious, magical effects are associated.* 
The devils believe that God is, without ceasing to be devils. 
Hence a distinction has been made between faith in God, 
and belief that there is a God.f But even with this bare 
belief in the existence of God, the assimilating power of 
love is intermingled ;—a power which by no means lies in 
the idea of faith as such, and in so far as it relates to 
external things. 

The only distinctions or judgments which are immanent 
to faith, which spring out of itself, are the distinctions of 
right or genuine, and wrong or false faith ; or in general, of 
belief and unbelief. Faith discriminates thus: This is true, 
that is false. And it claims truth to itself alone. Faith has 
for its object a definite, specific truth, which is necessarily 
united with negation. Faith is in its nature exclusive. 
One thing alone is truth, one alone is God, one alone has 
the monopoly of being the Son of God; all else is nothing, 
en’or, delusion. Jehovah alone is the true God*; all other 
gods are vain idols. 

Faith has in its mind something peculiar to itself; it 
rests on a peculiar revelation of God ; it has not come to 
its possessions in an ordinary way, that way which stands 
open to all men alike. What stands open to all is common, 
and for that reason cannot form a special object of faith. 
That God is the creator, all men could know from Nature; 
but what this God is in person, can be known only by 
special grace, is the object of a special faith. And because 
he is only revealed in a peculiar manner, the object of this 
faith is himself a peculiar being. The God of the Christians 
is indeed the God of the heathens, but with a wide differ¬ 
ence :—just such a difference as there is between me as I am 
to a friend, and me as I am to a stranger, who only knows 
me at a distance. God as he is an object to the Christians, 
is quite another than ns he is an object to the heathens. 

* ITence the mere name of Christ has miraculous powers. ^ 

t ** Gott glanbcn und an Gott glanhcn,'' 
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’The Christians know God personally, face to face* The 
heafhens know only—and even this is too large an admis¬ 
sion—‘Svliat,” and not *‘who,’’ God is; for whicli reason they 
fell intp idolatry. The identity of the heathens and Chris¬ 
tians before God is therefore altogether vague; what the 
heathens have in common mlh the Christians—if indeed 
consent to be so liberal as to admit anything in common 
between them—is not that which is specifically Christian, 
no^ that which constitutes faith. In whatsoever tlie Chris¬ 
tians are Christians, therein they are distinguished from 
the heathens; * and they are Christians in virtue of their 
special knowledge of God ; thus their mark of distinction is 
God. Speciality is the salt whicli first gives a flavour to 
the common being. What a being is in special, is the being 
itself; he alone knows me, who knows me in specie. Thus 
the special God, God as he is an object to the Christians, 
the personal God, is alone God. And this God is unknown 
to heathens, and to unbelievers in general; he docs not 
exist for them. He is, indeed, said to exist for the heathens ; 
but mediately, on condition that tliey cease to be heathens, 
and become Christians. Faith makes man partial and 
narrow; it deprives him of the freedom and ability to esti¬ 
mate duly what is different from himself. Faith is im¬ 
prisoned within itself. It is true that the philosophical, or, 
in general, any scientific theorist, also limits himself by a 
definite system. But theoretic limitation, however fettered, 
short-sighted and narrow-hearted it may be, has still a freer 
character than faith, because the domain of theory is in 
itself a free one, because here the ground of decision is the 
nature of things, argument, reason. But faith refers the 
decision to conscience and interest, to the instinctive 
desire of happiness; for its object is a special, personal 
Being, urging himself on recognition, and making salvation 
depehdent on that recognition. 

Faith gives man a peculiar sense of his own dignity and 
importance. The believer finds himself distinguished above 
other men, Sxalted above the natural man ; he knows him¬ 
self to be a person of distinction, in the possession of 
peculiar privileges; believers are aristocrats, unbelievers 
plebeians. God is this distinction and pre-eminence of 

* ^If I wish to be a Christian, I must believe and do what other people 
do not believe or do.’'—Luther (Th. xvi, p. 569). 
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believers above unbelievers, personified* Because faith 
represents man's own nature as that of another being, the 
believer does not contemplate liis dignity immediately in 
himself, but in this supposed distinct person. The con¬ 
sciousness of his own pre-eminence presents itself as a con¬ 
sciousness of this person; he has the sense of his own 
dignity in this divine personality.f As the servant feels 
himself honoured in the dignity of liis master, nay, fancies 
himself greater than a free, independent man of lower rank 
than his master, so it is with the believer.^ He denies all 
merit in himself, merely that he may leave all merit to his 
Lord, because his own desire of honour is satisfied in the 
lionour of his Lord. Faitli is arrogant, but it is distinguished 
from natural arrogance in this, that it clotlies its feeling of 
superiority, its pride, in the idea of another person, for 
whom the believer is an object of peculiar favour. This dis¬ 
tinct person, however, is simply his own hidden self, his per¬ 
sonified, contented desire of happiness : for he has no other 
qualities than these, that he is the benefactor, the Kedeemeiv 
the Saviour—qualities in whicli the believer has reference 
only to himself, to his own eternal salvation. In fact, we 
liave here the characteristic principle of religion, that it 
changes that which is naturally active into the passive. 
The heathen elevates himself, the Christian feels himself 
elevated. The Christian converts into a matter of feeling, 
of receptivity, what to the heathen is a matter of spon¬ 
taneity. The humility of the believer is an inverted arro¬ 
gance,—an arrogance none the less because it has not the 
appearance, the external characteristics of arrogance. He 
feels himself pre-eminent: this pre-eminence, however, is 
not a result of his activity, but a matter of grace ; he has 
been made pre-eminent ; he can do nothing towards it him¬ 
self. He does not make himself the end of his own activity, 
but the end, the object of Ood. 

* Celsus makes it a reproach to the Christians that they boast: “ Est 
])eus et post ilium nos.” (Origeiies adv. Cels. ed. Ha3schelius. Aug. Viad. 
1605, p. 182). 

t “ I am proud and exulting on account of my blessedness and the forgive¬ 
ness of my sins, but through what ? Through the glory and pride of 
another, namely, the Lord Christ.”—Luther (Th. ii. p. 344). “ He that 

glorieth let him glory in the Lord.”—i Cor. i. 31. 

t A military ohicer who had been adjutant of the Russian general 
Miinnich said : “ When I was his adjutant I felt myself greater than now 
that I command.'' 
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Faith is essentially determinate, specific. God according 
to thfe specific view taken of him by faith, is alone the true 
God. This Jesus, such as I conceive him, is the Christ, the 
true, s(?le prophet, the only-begotten Son of God, And this 
particular conception thou must believe, if thou wouldst 
not forfeit thy salvation. Faith is imperative. It is there¬ 
fore necessary—it lies in the nature of faith—that it be 
fixed as dogma. Dogma only gives a formula to what faith 
had already on its tongue or in its mind. That when once 
a fSndSnierftal dogma is established, it gives rise to more 
special questions, which must also be thrown into a dogma¬ 
tic form, that hence there results a burdensome multiplicity 
of dogmas,—this is certainly a fatal consequence, but does 
not do away with the necessity that faith should fix itself 
in dogmas, in order that every one may know definitely 
what he must believe and how he can win salvation. 

That which in the present day, even from the standpoint 
of believing Christianity, is rejected, is compassionated as 
an aberration, as a misinterpretation, or is even ridiculed, 
is purely a consequence of the inmost nature of faith. 
Faith is essentially illiberal, prejudiced ; for it is concerned 
not only with individual salvation, but with the honour of 
God. And just as we are solicitous as to wlietlierwe show 
due honour*to a superior in rank, .so it is witli faitli. The 
apostle Paul is absorbed in the glory, the honour, the 
merits of Christ. Dogmatic, exclusive, scrupulous ])articu- 
larity, lies in the nature of faitli. In food and other matters, 
indifferent to faith, it is certaiidy liberal; but by no means 
in relation to olijects of faith. lie who is not for Christ 
is against him; that which is not Christian is antichristian. 
But what is Christian ? This must be absolutely determined, 
this cannot be free. If the articles of faith are set down in 
books which proceed from various authors, handed down 
in the*form of incidental, mutually contradictory, occasional 
dicta,—then dogmatic demarcation and definition are even 
an external necessity. Christianity owes its perpetuation 
to the dogmatic formulas of the Church. 

It is only the believing unbelief of modern times which 
hides itself behind the Bible, and opposes the biblical dicta 
to dogmatic definitions, in order that it may set itself free 
from ^he limits of dogma by arbitrary exegesis. But faith 
has already disappeared, is become indiflerent, when the 
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determinate tenets of faith are felt as limitations. It is 
only relii^ious indifference under the appearance of religion 
that makes the Bible, which in its nature and origin is 
indefinite, a standard of faith, and under the pretext of 
believing only the essential, retains nothing which deserves 
the name of faith ;—for example, substituting for the dis¬ 
tinctly characterised Son of God, held up by the Church, 
the vague negative definition of a Sinless ^lan, who can 
claim to be the Son of God in a sense applicable to no 
other being,—in a word, of a man, whom ofie rnay'not 
trust oneself to call either a man or a God, But that it 
is merely indilference which makes a hiding-place for itself 
behind the Bible, is evident from the fact that even what 
stands in tlie Bible, if it contradicts the standpoint of the 
present day, is regarded as not obligatory, or is even denied; 
nay, actions which are essentially Christian, wliich are the 
logical consequences of faith, such as the sejiaration of 
believers from unbelievers, are now designated as un¬ 
christian. 

The Ciiurch was perfectly justified in adjudging dam¬ 
nation to heretics and unbelievers,* for this condemnation 
is involved in the nature of faith. Faitli at first appears to be 
only an un])rejudi<;ed sejjaration of believers from un¬ 
believers; but this separation is a higldy critical distinction. 
The believer has God for him, the unbeliever, against him; 
—it is only ns a possible believer that the unbeliever has 
God not against him;—and therein precisely lies the ground 
of the requireuient that he should leave the ranks of un¬ 
belief. But that which has God against it is worthless, re¬ 
jected, reprobate ; for that which has God against it is itself 
against God. To believe, is synonymous with goodness; not 
to believe, with wickedness. Faith, narrow and prejudiced 
refers all unbelief to the moral disposition. In its view 
the unbeliever is an enemy to Christ out of obduracy, out 
of wickedness.-)* Hence faith has fellowship with believers 
only; unbelievers it rejects. It is well-disposed towards 
believers, but ill-disposed towards unbelievers. In faith 
there lies a moHgnartt principle. 

* Td faith, so long as it has any vital heat, any character, the heretic is 
always on a level with the unbeliever, with the atheist. 

+ Already in the New Testament the idea of disobedience is as«»jciated 
with unbelief.. '“The cardinal wickedness is unbelief.*'—Luther (xiii. p. 647). 
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It is owing to the egoism, the vanity, the self-complacency 
of Christians, that they can see the motes in the faith of 
non-clifistian nations, but cannot perceive the beam in their 
own. It is only in the mode in which faith embodies itself 
tliat Christians differ from the followers of other religions. 
The distinction is founded oflly on climate or on natural 
temperament. A warlike or ardently sensuous people will 
naturally attest its distinctive religious character by deeds, 
by of anas. ]>ut the nature of faith as such is every¬ 

where the same. It is essential to faith to coiid(‘mn, to 
anatliematise. All blessings, all good it accumulates on 
itself, on its God, as the lover on his beloved ; all curses, 
all hardship and evil it casts on unbelief. The believer is 
blessed, well-pleasing to God, a partaker of everlasting 
felicity ; the unbeliever is accursed, rejected of God ami 
abjured by men : for what God rejects man must not receive, 
must not indulge ;—tliat would be a criticism of the divine 
judgment. The Turks exterminate unbelievers with fin* 
and sword, the Christians with the flames of In 11 . l>nt the 
fires of the other world blaze forth into this, to glare 
through the night of unbelief. As the believer already liere 
below anticipates the joys of heaven, so the flames of the 
abyss must be seen to flash here as a foretaste of the await¬ 
ing hell,—at least in the moments when faith attains its 
highest enthusiasm.* It is true that Christianity ordains 
no persecution of heretics, still l(‘ss conversion by force of 
arms. But so far as faith anathematises, it necessarily 
generates hostile dispositions,—tlie dispositions out of 
which tlie persecution of heretics ai isf's. To love tlie man 
who does not believe in Christ, is a sin against Christ, is to 
love tlm enemy of Clirist.'f That which God, which Christ 
does not love, man must not love ; liis love would be a 
contradiction of the divine will, consequently a sin. God, 
it is {rue, loves all men; but only when and because they 

are Christians, or at least may be and desire to be such. 

• 

* God himselt )jy no moans entirely reserves the punishment of l)Iaa- 
j>heTners, of unbelievers, of heretics, lor the future; he often punislies them 
111 this life also, for the benefit of Christendom and tlie stren^dhenin;' of 
faith : as, for example, the heretics Cerinthus and Arius. See Lutlior 
(Th. xiv. p. 13). 

t quis spiritum Dei habet, illius versiculi rccordetnr : Noune qui 
odernnt te, Domine, odcram ?” (Psal. cxxxix. 21); Bernhardus, Epist, (193) 
ad magist. Yvonem Cardin. 
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To be a Christian is to be beloved by God; not tcv, be a 
Christian is to be hated by God, an object of the divine 
an'4er.=^ The Christian must therefore love only Christians 
—others only as possible Christians; he must only love 
what faith hallows and blesses. Faith is the baptism^ of 
love. Love to man as man iS only natural love. Christian 
love is supernatural, glorified, sanctified love; therefore it 
loves only what is Christian. The maxim, “ Love your 
enemies,” has reference only to personal enepiies^ net to 
public enemies, the enemies of God, the enemies of faith, 
unbelievers. He who loves the men whom Christ denies, 
does not believe Christ, denies his Lord and God. Faith 
abolishes the natural ties of humanity; to universal, natural 
unity, it substitutes a particular unity. 

Let it not be objected to this, that it is said in the Bible, 
Judge not, that ye be not judged;” and that thus, as 
faith leaves to God the judgment, so it leaves to him the 
sentence of condemnation. This and other similar sayings 
have authority only as the private law of Christians, not as 
their public law; belong only to ethics, not to dogmatics. 
It is an indication of indifference to faith, to introduce 
sucli sayings into the region of dogma. The distinction 
between the unbeliever and the man is a fruit of modern 
philanthropy. To faith, the man is merged in the believer; 
to it, the essential difference between man and the brute 
rests only on religious belief. Faith alone comprehends in 
itself all virtues which can make man pleasing to God ; and 
God is the absolute measure, his pleasure the highest law : 
the believer is thus alone the legitimate, normal man, man 
as he ought to be, man as he is recognised by God. Wherever 
we find Christians making a distinction between the man 
and the believer, there the human mind has already severed 
itself from faith; there man has value in himself, independ¬ 
ently of faith. Hence faith is true, unfeigned, only where 
the specific difference of faith operates in all its severity.^ If 
the edge of this difference is blunted, faith itself naturally 
becomes indifferent, effete. Faith is liberal only in things 
intrinsically indifferent. The liberalism of the apostle Paul 
presupposes the acceptance of tlie fundamental articles of 
faith. Where everything is made to depend on the 

* Qui Christum negat, negatur a Christo.”--Cyprian (Epist. E. 73, § 18, 
edit. Gersdorf,). 
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inenjtal articles of faith, there arises tlie distinction between 
essential and non-essential belief. In the sphere of the 
non-essential there is no law,—there you are free. Ihit 
obviously it is only on condition of your leaving the rights 
of faith intact, that faith allows you freedom. 

It is therefore an altogether false defence to say, that 
faith leaves judgment to God. It leaves to liim only the 
moral judgment with respect to faith, only the judgment as 
to4ts jiioraj character, as to whetlier the faith of Christians 
be feigned or genuine. So far as classes are concerned, 
faith knows already whom God will place on tlie right 
hand, and whom on the left; in relation to the persons who 
compose the classes faith is uncertain; but that believers 
are heirs of the Eternal Kingdom is beyond all doubt. 
Apart from this, however, the God who distinguishes be¬ 
tween believers and unbelievers, the condemning and re¬ 
warding God, is nothing else than faith itself. What God 
condemns, faith condemns, and vice versa. Faith is a con¬ 
suming fire to its opposite.* This fire of faith regarded 
objectively, is the anger of God, or what is the same thing, 
hell; for hell evidently has its foundation in the anger of 
God. But this hell lies in faith itself, in its sentence of 
damnation.. The flames of hell are only the flashings of 
the exteiWinating, vindictive glance which faith casts on 
unbelievers. 

Thus faith is essentially a spirit of partisanship. He who 
is not for Christ is against him.f Faith knows only friends 
or enemies, it understands no neutrality ; it is preoccupied 
only with itself. Faith is essentially intolerant; essentially, 
because with faith is always associated the illusion that its 
cause is the cause of God, its honour liis honour. The God 
of faith is nothing else than the objective nature of faith— 
faith become an object to itself. Hence in the religious 
consciousness also the cause of faith and the cause of God 
are identified. God himself is interested: the interest of 
faith is the,,nearest interest of God. “He who toucheth 
you/’says the prophet Zachariah, “toucheth the apple of 

* Thus the apostle Paul cursed ‘‘Elyrnas the sorcerer'’ with blindness, 
because he withstood the faith.—Acts xiii. 8-11. 

t F jstorically considered, this saying, as w'ell as the others cited pp. 384, 
385, may be perfectly justified. But the Bible is not to be regarded as an 
historical or temporal, but as an eternal book. 
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His eye.”* That which wounds faith, wounds God,^that 
which denies faith, denies God himself. 

Faith knows no other distinction than that betwejpn the 
service of God and the service of idols. Faith alone gives 
honour to God; unbelief withdraws from God that which is 
due to him. Unbelief is an'injury to God, religious high 
treason. The heathens worshi]) demons; their gods are 
devils. say that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, 
they sacrifice to devils, and not to God: and I woijld 
that ye should have fellowship with devils.” f But the 
devil is the negation of God; he hates God, wills that there 
should be no God. Thus faitli is blind to what there is of 
goodness and truth lying at the foundation of heathen wor¬ 
ship ; it sees in everything which does not do homage to its 
God, i.e., to itself, a worship of idols, and in the worship of 
idols only the work of the devil. Faith must therefore, 
even in feeling, be only negative towards this negation of 
God : it is by inlierent necessity intolerant towards its oppo-- 
site, and in general towards whatever does not thoroughly 
accord with itself. Tolerance on its part would be intoler¬ 
ance towards God, who has the right to unconditional, un¬ 
divided sovereignty. Nothing ought to subsist, nothing 
to exist, which does not acknowledge God, which does 
not acknowledge faith:—“That at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven and things 
on earth, and things under the earth; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of the Father.” X Therefore faith postulates a future, 
a world where faith has no longer an opposite, or where 
at least this opposite exists only in order to enhance 
the self-complacency of triumphant faith. Hell swieetens 
the joys of happy believers. “The elect will come forth to 
behold the torments of the ungodly, and at this spectacle 
they will not be smitten with sorrow; on the contrary, 

* Tenerrimam partem liumani corporis iiominavit, ut apertissime in- 
telligereinus, eum (Doum) tarn parva Sanctorum suorum contumelia laedi, 
quam parvi verberis tactu liuinaiii visas acics laeditiir.”—Salviauus, 1. 8, de 
Gubern. Dei. 

t I Cor. X. 20. 

X Phil. ii. 10, II. “ When the name of Jesus Christ is heard, all that U 
unbelieving and ungodly in lieaven or on earth shall be terrified.”—^Luther 
(Th. xvi. p. 322). “ In niortc pagani Christianus gloriatur, quia Christua 

gloriticatur.”—Divus Beruardus. Sermo exhort, ad Milites Tenipli. 
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■while they see the unspeakable sufferings of the ungodly, 
they, intoxicated with joy, will thank God for their own 
salvation.”'*' 

FaiRi is the opposite of love. Love recognises virtue even 
in sin, ftuth in error. It is only since the power of faith has 
been supplanted by the powgr of the natural unity of man¬ 
kind, the power of reason, of humanity, that truth has been 
seen even in polytheism, in idolatry generally,—or at least 
that there has been any attempt to explain on positive 
grdhnds what faith, in its bigotry, derives only from the 
devil. Hence love is reconcilable with reason alone, not 
with faith; for as reason, so also love is free, universal, in 
its nature; whereas faith is narrow-hearted, limited. Only 
where reason rules, does universal love rule; reason is itself 
nothing else than universal love. It was faith, not love, not 
reason, which invented Hell. To love. Hell is a horror; to 
reason, an absurdity. It would be a pitiable mistake to 
regard Hell as a mere aberration of faith, a false faith. Hell 
stands already in the Bible. Faith is everywhere like itself; 
at least positive religious faith, faith in the sense in which 
it is here taken, and must be taken unless we would mix 
with it the elements of reason, of culture,—a mixture which 
indeed renders the character of faith unrecognisable. 

Thus if f»ith does not contradict Christianity, neither do 
those dispositions which result from faith, neither do the 
actionswhich result from those dispositions. Faith condemns, 
anathematises; all the actions, all the dispositions, which 
contradict love, humanity, reason, accord with faith. All 
the horrors of Christian religious history, which our believers 
aver not to be due to Christianity, have truly arisen out of 


* Petrus L. 1 . ir. dist. 50, c, 4. But tliis passage is by no means a dcolara' 
tion of Peter Lombard himself, lie is far too modest, timid, and dependent 
on the authorities of Christianity to have ventured to advance such a tenet 
on his own account. No! This position is a universal declaration, a charac¬ 
teristic expression of Christian, of believing love. The doctrine of .some 
Fatlif rs of the Church, e.g., of Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, that the punish¬ 
ment of the damned would have an end, sprung not out of Christian or 
Church doctrine, but out of Platonism. Hence the doctrine that the punish¬ 
ment of hell is finite, was rejected not only by the Catholic but also by the 
Protestant church. (Augsb. Confess, art. 17). A precious example of the 
exclusive, misanthropical narrowness of Christian love, is the passage cited 
from Buddeus by Strauss (Christl. Glaubcnsl. B. ii. s. 547), according to 
which tot infants in general, but those of Christians exclusively, would 
have a share in the divine grace and blessings if they died unbaptized. 

11 
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Christianity, because they have arisen out of faith. This 
repudiation of them is indeed a necessary consequence of 
faith; for faith claims for itself only what is good, every 
thing bad it casts on the shoulders of unbelief, or of mis¬ 
belief, or of men in general. But this very denial'of faith 
that it is itself to blame for the evil in Christianity, is a 
striking proof that it is really the originator of that evil, 
because it is a proof of the narrowness, partiality, and in¬ 
tolerance which render it well-disposed only to itself, to 
its own adherents, but ill-disposed, unjust towards others. 
According to faith, the good which Christians do, is not 
done by the man, but by the Christian, by faith; but the evil 
which Christians do, is not done by the Christian, but by 
the man. The evil which faith has wrought in Christendom 
thus corresponds to the nature of faith,—of faith as it is 
described in the oldest and most sacred records of Chris¬ 
tianity, of tlie Bible. “ If any man preach any other gospel 
unto you than tliat ye have received, let him be accursed,”* 
dvdOefia earm, G al. i. 9. “ Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers: for what fellowship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness ? and what communion hath light with 
darkness ? And what concord hath Christ with Belial ? or 
what part hath he that believeth with an infidel ? And what 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols? for ye are 
the temple of the living God; as God hath said, I will dwell 
in them and walk in them; and I will be their God, and 
they shall bo my people. Wherefore come out from among 
them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the 
unclean thing; and I will receive you,” 2 Cor. iv. 14-17. 
“ When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with 
his mighty angels, in flaming fire taking vengeance on them 
that know not God, and that obey not the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: who shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from the 
glory of his power; when he shall come to be glorified in 
his saints, and admired in all them that believe,” 2 Thess. 
i. 7-10. “Without faith it is impossible to'please God,” 
Heb. xi. 6. “God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, should 
not perish, but have everlasting life,” John iii. 16. “Every 

* “ Fugite, aUiorrete hunc doctorem.” But why should I flee fro« him 1 
because the anger, i.t,, the curse of God rests on his head. 
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spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
is 5 f God: and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is not of God: and this is the 
spirit of antichrist,” i John iv. 2, 3. “ Who is a liar, but 

he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ? He is antichrist 
that denieth the Father and 4 !he Son,” i John ii. 22. “ Who¬ 
soever transgresseth, and abideth not in the doctrine of Christ, 
hath not God: lie that abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he 
hath both the Fatlier and the Son. If there come any unto 
you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house, neither bid him God speed : for he that biddeth him 
God speed, is partaker of his evil deeds,” 2 John ix. ii. 
Thus speaks the apostle of love. But the love which he 
celebrates is only the brotherly love of Christians. “ God 
is the Saviour of all men, specially of those that believe,” 
I Tim. iv. 10. A fatal “ specially! ” “ Let us do good unto 
all men, especially unto them who are of the household of 
faith,” Gal. vi. 10. An equally pregnant “ especially! ” “A 
man that is a heretic, after the first and second admonition 
reject; knowing that he that is such is subverted,and sinneth, 
being condemned of him.self,”* Titus iii. 10, li. “He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life : and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of 
God abidet?! on him,” -j* John iii. 36. “ And whosoever shall 

offend one of these little ones that believe in me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his nock, 
and that he were cast into the sea,” Mark ix. 42; Matt, xviii. 
6. “ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but 

he that believeth not shall be damned,” Mark xvi. 16. The 
distinction between faith as it is expressed in the Bible and 
faith as it has exhibited itself in later times, is only the 
distinction between the bud and the plant. In the bud I 
cannot so jilainly see what is obvious in the matured plant; 
and yet the plant lay already in the bud. But that which 

* There necessarily results from this a sentiment which, e.y., Cyprian 
expresses: “Si^vero ubi(|ue haerctici nihil aliud quam adversarii et anti¬ 
christ! nominantur, si vitandi et perversi et a semet ipsis damnati pro- 
nuntiantur; quale est ut videaiitur damnandi a nobis non esse, quos constat 
apostolica contestationc a semet ipsis damnatos esse,’* Epistol, 74. (Edit, cit.) 

t The passage Luke ix. 56, as the parallel of which is cited John iiL 17, 
receives its completion and rectification in the immediately following v. 18 : 
“ He ttat believeth in him is not condemned ; but he that believeth not is 
condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of the only 
begotten Son of God.” 
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is obvious, sophists of course will not condescend to recog¬ 
nise ; they confine themselves to the distinction between 
explicit and implicit existence,—wilfully overlooking[,^their 
essential identity. 

Faith necessarily passes into hatred, hatred into persecu¬ 
tion, where the power of faith laeets with no contradiction, 
where it does not find itself in collision with a power foreign 
to faith, the power of love, of humanity, of the sense of 
justice. Faith left to itself necessarily exalts itself above 
the laws of natural morality. The doctrine of faith is ttie 
doctrine of duty towards God,—the highest duty of faith. 
By how much God is higher than man, by so much higher 
are duties to God than duties towards man; and duties 
towards God necessarily come into collision with common 
human duties. God is not only believed in, conceived as 
the universal being, the Father of men, as Love:—such 
faith is the faith of love;—he is also represented as a per¬ 
sonal being, a being by himself. And so far as God is 
regarded as separate from man, as an individual being, so 
far are duties to God separated from duties to man :—faith 
is, in the religious sentiment, separated from morality, from 
love.* Let it not be replied that faith in God is faith in 
love, in goodness itself; and that thus faith is itself an 
expression of a morally good disposition. In tne idea of 
personality, ethical definitions vanish; they are only col¬ 
lateral things, mere accidents. The chief thing is the 
subject, the divine Ego. Love to God himself, since it is 
love to a personal being, is not a moral but a personal love. 
Innumerable devout hymns breathe nothing but love to the 
Lord; but in tliis love there appears no spark of an exalted 
moral idea or disposition. 

Faith is the highest to itself, because its object is a divine 

^ Faith, it is true, is not “without good works,” nay, according to 
Luther’s declaration, it is as impossible to separate faith from works as to 
separate heat and light from lire. Nevertheless, and this is the main point, 
good works do not belong to the article of justification before God, t.e., riien 
are justified and “ saved without works, through faith alone.*’ Faith is thus 
expressly distinguished from good works ; faith alone avails before God, not 
good works ; faith alone is the cause of salvation, not virtue ; thus faith 
alone has substantial significHuce, virtue only accidentalfaith alone 
has religious significance, divine authority—and not morality. It is well 
known that many have gone so far as to maintain that good woBjts are 
not necessary, but are even “injurious obstructive to salvation.” Quito 
correctly. 
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personality. Hence it makes salvation dependent on itself, 
not on the fulfilment of common human duties. But that 
whi^h has eternal salvation as its consequence, necessarily 
becomes in the mind of man the chief thing. As therefore 
inwardly morality is subordinate to faith, so it must also be 
outwardly, practically subsrdinate, nay, sacrificed, to faith. 
It is inevitable that there should be actions in which faith 
exhibits itself in distinction from morality, or rather in con¬ 
tradiction with it;—actions which are morally bad, but 
which according to faith are laudable, because they have 
in view the advantage of faith. All salvation depends on 
faith: it follows that all again depends on the salvation of 
faith. If faith is endangered, eternal salvation and the 
honour of God are endangered. Hence faith absolves from 
everything; for, strictly considered, it is the sole subjective 
good in man, as God is the sole good and positive being:— 
the highest commandment therefore is : Believe ! * ** 

For the very reason that there is no natural, inherent 
connection between faith and the moral disposition, tliat, 
on the contrary, it lies in the nature of faith that it is in¬ 
different to moral duties,t that it sacrifices the love of 
man to the honour of God,—for this reason it is required 
that faith should have good works as its consequence, that 
it should prove itself by love. Faith destitute of love, or 
indifferent to love, contradicts the reason, the natural sense 
of right in man, moral feeling, on which love immediately 
urges itself as a law. Hence faith, in contradiction with its 
intrinsic character, has limits imposed on it by morality : a 
faith which effects nothing good, which does not attest itself 

* Causa fidei .... exorbitantem ct irrc^ilarem prorsiis favorem habot 
et ab Omni jure deviare, omnem caiitivarc rationcm, ncc judiciia laicorum 
ratione corrupta utentium subjecta creditur. Etcniin Causa fidei ad niiilta 
obligat, quae alias sunt voluntaria, multa, imo infinita reinittit, qua? alias 
praecepta; quae alius valide gesta arinullat, et contra quae alias nulla ot 
urita, fiunt valida ... ex jure canonico.”—J. H. Boelimeri (Jus Kcclcs. 
Ijb. V. tit. vii. § 32. See also § 44 et seq,), 

t *‘Placey;a de Fide, ii. II ne faut pas chercber dans la nature dcs 
cboses memes la veritable cause de 1 ’inseparability de la foi ct do la pietd. II 
faut, si je ne me trompc, la chercber uniquement dans la volontd de Dieu 

. . . Bene facit et nobiscum sen tit, cum illam conjunctionem of sanctity 

or virtue with faith) a benifica Dei voluntate et dispositione repetit; nec id 
novum est ejus inventum. sed cum antiquioribus Thcologis nostris com- 
mutie.”—J. A. Emesti. (Vindieije arbitrii divini. Opusc. theol. p. 297.) 

** Si quis dixerit . . . qui fidem sine charitatc habet, Cnristianum non esse, 
anathema sit.”—Concil. Trid. (Sess. vi. de Jiistif. can. 28). 
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by love, comes to be held as not a true and living faith. 
But this limitation does not arise out of faith itself. It is 
the power of love, a power independent of faith, w'hich 
gives laws to it; for moral character is here made the 
criterion of the genuineness of faith, the truth of faith is 
made dependent on the truth of'ethics:—a relation which, 
however, is subversive of faith. 

Faith does indeed make man happy; but thus much is 
certain: it infuses into him no really moral dispositions 
If it ameliorate man’ if it have moral dispositions as its con¬ 
sequence, this proceeds solely from the inward conviction 
of the irreversible reality of morals :—a conviction indepen¬ 
dent of religious faith. It is morality alone, and by no 
means faith, that cries out in the conscience of the believer: 
thy faith is nothing, if it does not make thee good. It is 
not to be denied that the assurance of eternal salvation, 
the forgiveness of sins, the sense of favour and release from 
all punishment, inclines man to do good. The man who has 
this confidence possesses all things; he is happy;* he be¬ 
comes indifferent to the good things of this world; no envy, 
no avarice, no ambition, no sensual desire, can enslave him; 
everything earthly* vanishes in the prospect of heavenly 
grace and eternal bliss. But in him good works do not 
proceed from essentially virtuous dispositions. Tt is not 
love, not the object of love, man, the basis of all morality, 
which is the motive of his good works. No 1 he does good 
not for the sake of goodness itself, not for the sake of man, 
but for the sake of God ;—out of gratitude to God, who has 
done all for him, and for whom therefore he must on his 
side do all that lies in his power. He forsakes sin, because 
it wounds God, his Saviour, his Benefactor.f The idea of 
virtue is here the idea of compensatory sacrifice. God has 
sacrificed himself for man; therefore man must sacrifice 
himself to God. The greater the sacrifice the better the 
deed. The more anything contradicts man and Nature, 

* See on this subject lAither, T. xiv. p. 286. 

+ Therefore good works must follow faith, as an expression of thank¬ 
fulness to God.”—Apol. der Augs. Conf. art. 3. “ How can I make a 

return to thee for thy deeds of love in Avorks ? yet it is something accept¬ 
able to thee, if I quench and tame the lusts of the flesh, that they may not 
anew inflame my neart with fresh sins.” “ If sin bestirs itself, I am not 
overcome ; a glance at the cross of Jesus destroys its charms.”—Gesangbuch 
der Evangel. Briidergemeinen (Moravian Hymn-book). 
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the greater the abnegation, the greater is the virtue. 'This 
merely negative idea of goodness has been especially realised 
and developed by Catholicism. Its highest moral idea is 
that of* sacrifice; hence the high significance attached to 
the denial of sexual love,—to virginity. Chastity, or rather 
virginity, is the characteristic virtue of the Catholic faith,— 
for this reason, that it has no basis in Nature. It is the 
most fanatical, transcendental, fantastical virtue, the virtue 
of*«upjranat;uralistic faith;—to faith, the liighest virtue, but 
in itself no virtue at all. Thus faith makes tliat a virtue 
which intrinsically, substantially, is no virtue; it has there¬ 
fore no sense of virtue ; it must necessarily depreciate true 
virtue because it so exalts a merely apparent virtue, because 
it is guided by no idea but that of the negation, the contra¬ 
diction of human nature. 

But although the deeds opposed to love which mark Chris¬ 
tian religious history, are in accordance with Christianity, 
and its antagonists are therefore right in imputing to it the 
horrible actions resulting from dogmatic creeds; those deeds 
nevertheless at the same time contradict Christianity, because 
Christianity is not only a religion of faith, bnt of love also,— 
pledges us not only to faith, but to love. Uncharitable 
actions, hatred of heretics, at once accord and clash with 
Christianity ? how is that possible ? Perfectly. Christianity 
sanctions both the actions tliat spring out of love, and the 
actions that spring from faith without love. If Christianity 
had made love only its law, its adherents would bo right,— 
the horrors of Christian religious history could not be im¬ 
puted to it; if it had made faith only its law, the reproache.s 
of its antagonists would be unconditionally, unrestrictedly 
true. * But Christianity has not made love free ; it has not 
raised itself to the height of accepting love as absolute. 
And^it has not given this freedom, nay, cannot give it, 
because it is a religion,—and hence subjects love to the 
dominion of faith. Love is only the exoteric, faith the 
esoteric doctrine of Christianity; love is only the morality, 
faith the religion of the Christian religion. 

God is love. This is the sublimest dictum of Christianity. 
But the contradiction of faith and love is contained in the 
veryjproposition. Love is only a predicate, God the subject. 
What, then, is this subject in distinction from love ? And 
I must necessarily ask this question, make this distinction^ 
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The necessity of the distinction would be done away with 
only if it were said conversely: Love is God, love is the 
absolute being. Thus love would take the position ,of the 
substance. In the proposition “ God is love,” the subject is 
the darkness in which faith shrouds itself; the predicate is 
the light, which first illuminat»Js the intrinsically dark sub¬ 
ject. In the predicate I affirm love, in the subject faith. 
Love does not alone fill my soul: 1 leave a place open for 
my uncharitableness by thinking of God as a subject in dis¬ 
tinction from the predicate. It is therefore inevitable that 
at one moment I lose the thought of love, at another the 
thought of God, that at one moment I sacrifice the person¬ 
ality of God to the divinity of love, at another the divinity of 
love to the personality of God. The history of Christianity 
has given sufficient proof of this contradiction. Catholicism, 
especially, has celebrated Love as the essential deity with 
so much enthusiasm, that to it the personality of God has 
been entirely lost in this love. But at the same time it has 
sacrificed love to the majesty of faith. Faith clings to the 
self-subsistence of God; love does away with it. “ God is 
love,” means, God is nothing by himself: he who loves, 
gives up his egoistical independence; he makes what he 
loves indispensable, essential to his existence. But while 
Self is being sunk in the depths of love, the idea of the 
Person rises up again and disturbs the harmony of the 
divine and human nature wliich had been established by 
love. Faith advances with its pretensions, and allows only 
just so much to Love as belongs to a predicate in the ordi¬ 
nary sense. It does not permit love freely to unfold itself; 
it makes love the abstract, and itself the concrete, the fact, 
the basis. The love of faith is only a rhetorical figure, a 
poetical fiction of faith,—faith in ecstasy. If faith comes 
to itself, Love is fled. 

This theoretic contradiction must necessarily manifest 
itself practically. Necessarily; for in Christianity love is 
tainted by faith, it is not free, it is not apprehended truly. 
A love which is limited by faith is an untrue love.* Love 
knows no law but itself; it is divine through itself; it needs 

* The only limitation which is not contradictory to the nature of love is 
the self-limitation of love by reason, intelligence. The love whicli despises 
the stringency, the law of the intelligence, is theoretically false and prac¬ 
tically noxious. 
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not ^he sanction of faith; it is its own basis. The love 
which is hound by faith is a narrow-hearted, false love, 
contradicting the idea of love, i.e., self-contradictory,—a 
love which has only a semblance of holiness, for it hides in 
itself the hatred that belongs to faith; it is only benevolent 
so long as faith is not injured. Hence, in this contradiction 
with itself, in order to retain the semblance of love, it falls 
into the most diabolical sophisms, as we see in Augustine’s 
apology foi; the persecution of heretics. Love is limited by 
faith; hence it does not regard even the uncharitable 
actions which faith suggests as in contradiction with itself; 
it interprets the deeds of hatred which are committed for 
the sake of faith as deeds of love. And it necessarily falls 
into such contradictions, because the limitation of love by 
faith is itself a contradiction. If it once is subjected to 
this limitation, it has given up its own judgment, its in¬ 
herent measure and criterion, its self-subsistence; it is 
delivered up without power of resistance to the promptings 
of faith. 

Here we have again an example, that much which is not 
found in the letter of the Bible, is nevertheless there in 
principle. We find the same contradictions in the Bible as 
in Augustine, as in Catholicism generally; only that in the 
latter they are definitely declared, they are developed into 
a conspicuous, and therefore revolting existence. The 
Bible curses through faith, blesses through love. But the 
only love it knows is a love founded on faith. Thus here 
already it is a love which curses, an unreliable love, a love 
which gives me no guarantee that it will not turn into 
hatred; for if I do not acknowledge the articles of faith, I 
am out of the sphere of love, a child of hell, an object of 
anathema, of the anger of God, to whom the existence of 
unbelievers is a vexation, a thorn in the eye. Christian 
love* has not overcome hell, because it has not overcome 
faith. Love is in itself unbelieving, faith unloving. And 
lo^e is unbelieving because it knows nothing more divine 
than itself, because it believes only in itself as absolute 
truth. 

Christian love is already signalised as a particular, 
limited love, by the very epithet, Christian. But love is 
in its nature universal. So long as Christian love does not 
renounce its qualification of Christian, does not make 
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love, simply, its highest law, so long is it a love whioli is 
injurious to the sense of truth, for the very office of love is 
to abolish the distinction between Christianity and sojtcalled 
heathenism ;—so long is it a love which by its particularity 
is in contradiction with the nature of love, an abnormal, 
loveless love, which has theref6Te long been justly an object 
of sarcasm. True love is sufficient to itself; it needs no 
special title, no authority. Love is the universal law of 
intelligence and Nature;—it is nothing else thap thQ.reay.- 
sation of the unity of the species through the medium of 
moral sentiment. To found this love on the name of a 
person, is only possible by the association of superstitious 
ideas, either of a religious or speculative character. For 
with superstition is always associated particularism, and 
with particularism, fanaticism. Love can only be founded 
on the unity of the species, the unity of intelligence—on 
the nature of mankind; then only is it a well-grounded 
love, safe in its principle, guaranteed, free, for it is fed by 
the original source of love, out of which the love of Christ 
himself arose. The love of Christ was itself a derived 
love. He loved us not out of himself, by virtue of his own 
authority, but by virtue of our common human nature. 
A love which is based on his person is a particular, exclusive 
love, which extends only so far as the acknowledgment of 
this person extends, a love which does not rest on the 
proper ground of love. Are we to love each other because 
Christ loved us ? Sucli love would be an affected, imitative 
love. Can we truly love each other only if we love Christ ? 
Is Christ the cause of love ? Is he not rather the apostle 
of love ? Is not the ground of his love the unity of human 
nature ? Shall I love Christ more than mankind ? Is not 
such love a chimerical love ? Can I step beyond the idea 
of the species ? Can I love anything higher than humanity ? 
What ennobled Christ was love; whatever qualities he‘had, 
he held in fealty to love ; he was not the proprietor of love, 
as he is represented to be in all superstitious conceptions. 
The idea of love is an independent idea; I do not first 
deduce it from the life of Christ; on the contrary, I revere 
that life only because I find it accordant with the law, the 
idea of love. 

This is already proved historically by the fact thaf the 
idea of love was by no means first introduced into the con- 
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sciou^ess of mankind with and by Christianity,—is by no 
means peculiarly Christian. The horrors of the Eoman 
Empire*present themselves with striking significance in 
companj* with the appearance of this idea. The empire of 
policy which united men after a manner corresponding with 
its own idea, was coming to ^ts necessary end. Political 
unity is a unity of force. The despotism of Eome must 
turn in upon itself, destroy itself. But it was precisely 
thr«iigh, this catastrophe of political existence that man 
released himself entirely from the heart-stilling toils of 
politics. In the place of Eome appeared the idea of 
humanity; to the idea of dominion succeeded the idea of 
love. Even the Jews, by imbibing tlie principle of humanity 
contained in Greek culture, had by this time mollified their 
malignant religious separatism. Philo celebrates love as 
the highest virtue. The extinction of national differences 
lay in the idea of humanity itself. Thinking minds had 
very early overstepped the civil and political separation of 
man from man. Aristotle distinguishes the man from the 
slave, and places the slave, as a man, on a level with his 
master, uniting them in friendship. Epictetus, the slave, 
was a Stoic; Antoninus, the emperor, was a Stoic also: 
thus did plijlosophy unite men. The Stoics taught * that 
man was not born for his own sake, but for the sake of 
others, i.e., for love: a principle which implies infinitely 
more than the celebrated dictum of the Emperor Antoninus, 
which enjoined the love of enemies. The practical principle 
of the Stoics is so far the principle of love. The world is 
to them one city, men its citizens. Seneca, in the sublimest 
sayings, extols love, clemency, humanity, especially towards 
slaves. * Thus political rigour and patriotic narrowness were 
on the wane. 

Christianity was a peculiar manifestation of these human 
tendeilcies;—a popular, consequently a religious, and cer¬ 
tainly a most intense manifestation of this new principle of 
love! That vhich elsewhere made itself apparent in the 
process of culture, expressed itself here as religious feeling, 
as a matter of faith. Christianity thus reduced a general 
unity to a particular one, it made love collateral to faith; 
and by this means it placed itself in contradiction with 

* The Peripatetics also ; who founded love, even that towards all men, 
not on a particular, religious, but a natural principle. 
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universal love. The unity was not referred to it? true 
origin. National differences indeed disappeared; but in 
their place difference of faith, the opposition of Christian 
and un-Christian, more vehement than a national anta¬ 
gonism, and also more malignant, made its appearance in 
history. 

All love founded on a special historical plienomenon 
contradicts, as has been said, the nature of love, which 
endures no limits, which triumphs over all narticulaiity.' 
Man is to be loved for man’s sake. Man is an object of 
love because he is an end in himself, because he is a 
rational and loving being. This is the law of the species, 
the law of the intelligence. Love should be immediate, un¬ 
determined by anything else than its object;—nay, only 
as such is it love. But if I interpose between my fellow- 
man and myself the idea of an individuality, in whom the 
idea of the species is supposed to be already realised, I 
anniliilate the very soul of love, I disturb the unity by the 
idea of a third external to us; for in that case my fellow- 
man is an object of love to me only on account of his re¬ 
semblance or relation to this model, not for his own sake. 
Here all the contradictions reappear which we have in the 
personality of God, where the idea of the personality by 
itself, witliout regard to the qualities whicli render it 
worthy of love and reverence, fixes itself in the conscious¬ 
ness and feelings. Love is the subjective reality of the 
species, as reason is its objective reality. In love, in reason, 
the need of an intermediate person disappears. Christ is 
nothing but an image, under which the unity of the species 
has impressed itself on the popular consciousness. Christ 
loved men: he wished to bless and unite them all Without 
distinction of sex, age, rank, or nationality. Christ is the 
love of mankind to itself embodied in an image—in ac¬ 
cordance with the nature of religion as we have developed it 
—or contemplated as a person, but a person who (we mean, 
of course, as a religious object) has only the significance of 
an image, who is only ideal. For this reason- love is pro¬ 
nounced to be the characteristic mark of the disciples. But 
love, as has been said, is nothing else than the active proof, 
the realisation of the unity of the race, through the medium 
of the moral disposition. The species is not an abstraction; 
it exists in feeling, in the moral sentiment, in the energy of 
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love. It is the species wliicli infuses love into me. A 
loviifg heart is the heart of the species throbbing in the 
individual. Thus Christ, as the consciousness of love, is 
the consciousness of the species. We are all one in Christ. 
Christ IS the consciousness of our identity. He therefore 
who loves man for the sake^of man, who rises to the love 
of the species, to universal love, adequate to the nature of 
the species,* he is a Christian, is Christ himself. He does 
what Christ did, what made Christ Christ. Thus, where 
thel’e drise^ the consciousness of the species as a species, 
the idea of humanity as a whole, Christ disappears, witliout, 
however, his true nature disappearing; for lie was tlie sub¬ 
stitute for the consciousness of the species, the image under 
which it was made present to the people, and became the 
law of the popular life. 

* Active love is and must of course always be particular and limited, it, 
directed to one’s neighbour. But it is yet in its nature universal, since it 
loves man for man’s sake, in the name of the race, Christian love, on Iho 
contrary, is in its nature exclusive. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

CONCLUDING APPLICATION. 

In the contradiction hetween Faith and Love which has just 
been exhibited, we see the practical, palpable ground-of 
necessity that we should raise ourselves above Christianity, 
above the peculiar stand-point of all religion. We have 
shown that the substance and object of religion is altogether 
human; we have shown that divine wisdom is human wisdom; 
that the secret of tVicology is anthropology; that the absolute 
mind is the so-called finite subjective mind. But religion 
is not conscious that its elements are human; on the contrary, 
it places itself in opposition to the human, or at least it does 
not admit that its elements are human. The necessary 
turning-point of history is therefore the open confession, 
that the consciousness of God is nothing else than the 
consciousness of the species; that man can and should raise 
himself only above the limits of his individuality, and not 
above the laws, the positive essential conditions of his 
species; that there is no other essence which man can think, 
dream of, imagine, feel, believe in, wish for, love and adore 
as the absolute, than the essence of human nature itself.* 

Our relation to religion is therefore not a merely negative, 
but a critical one ; we only separate the true from the false; 
—though we grant that the truth thus separated from false¬ 
hood is a new truth, essentially different from the old. 
Religion is the first form of self-consciousness. Religions 
are sacred because they are the traditions of the primitive 
self-consciousness. But that which in religion holds the 
first place—namely, God—is, as we have shown, in itself 
and according to truth, the second, for it is only the nature 
of man regarded objectively; and that which to religion is 
the second—namely, man—must therefore be constituted 

* Including external nature ; for as man belongs to the essence of Nature, 
—in opposition to common materialism; so Nature belongs to the essence of 
man,—in opposition to subjective idealism; which is also the secret of our 
“absolute” philosophy, at least in relation to Nature. Only by uniting 
man with Nature can we conquer the supranaturalistic egoism of Christianity. 
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and declared the first. Love to man must be no derivative 
lovej it must be original. If human nature is the highest 
nature, to man, then practically also the highest and first 
law mast be the love of man to man. Homo liomini Dms 
est :—tlfis is the great practical principle:—this is the axis 
on which revolves the history of the world. The relations 
of child and parent, of husband and wife, of brother and 
friend—in general, of man to man—in short, all the moral 
relations are per se religious. Life as a whole is, in its 
essential, substantial relations, throughout of a divine nature. 
Its religious consecration is not first conferred by tlie blessing 
of the priest. But the pretension of religion is tliat it can 
hallow an object by its essentially external co-operation; it 
thereby assumes to be itself the only holy power; besides 
itself it knows only earthly, ungodly relations; hence it 
comes forward in order to consecrate them and make them 
holy. 

But marriage—we mean, of course, marriage as the free 
bond of love*—is sacred in itself, by the very nature of the 
union which is therein eflected. That alone is a religious 
marriage, which is a true marriage, which corresponds to the 
essence of marriage—of love. And so it is with all moral 
relations. Then only are they moral,—then only are they 
enjoyed in % moral spirit, when they are regarded as sacred 
in themselves. True friendship exists only when tho 
boundaries of friendship are preserved with religious con¬ 
scientiousness, with the same conscientiousness with which 
the believer watches over the dignity of his God. Let 
friendship be sacred to thee, property sacred,marriage sacred, 
—sacred the well-being of every man; but let them be 
sacred in and hy themselves. 

In Christianity the moral laws are regarded as the com¬ 
mandments of God; morality is even made the criterion of 
piety; but' ethics have nevertheless a subordinate rank, 
they have not in themselves a religious significance. This 
belongs only to faith. Above morality liovers God, as a 
being distinot from man, a being to whom the best is due, 

* Ye3, only as the free bontl of love ; for a marriage the bond of which is 
merely an external restriction, not the voluntary, contented self-restriction 
of love, in short, a marriage which is not 8j>ontaneously concluded, spon- 
taneousiy willed, self-sufficing, is not a true marriage, and therefore not a 
truly moral marriage. 
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while the remnants only fall to the share of man. All those 
dispositions which ought to be devoted to life, to man—all 
the best powers of humanity, are lavished on the being who 
wants nothing. The real cause is converted into an im¬ 
personal means, a merely conceptional, imaginary cause 
usurps the place of the true one. Man thanks God for 
those benefits which have been rendered to him even at the 
cost of sacrifice by his fellow-man. The gratitude which 
he expresses to his benefactor is only ostensible: it is paid, 
not to him, but to God. He is thankful, grateful to GOd, 
but unthankful to man.* Thus is the moral sentiment 
subverted into religion ! Thus does man sacrifice man to 
God! The bloody human sacrifice is in fact only a rude, 
material expression of the inmost secret of religion. Where 
bloody human sacrifices arc offered to God, such sacrifices 
are regarded as the highest thing, physical existence as the 
chief good. For this reason life is sacrificed to God, and it 
is so on extraordinary occasions; the supposition being 
tliat this is the way to show him the greatest honour. If 
(fiiristianity no longer, at least in dhr day, offers bloody 
sacrifices to its God, this arises, to say nothing of other 
reasons, from the fact that physical existence is no longer 
regarded as the highest good. Hence the soul, the emotions 
are now offered to God, because these are held be some¬ 
thing higher. But the common case is, that in religion 
man sacrifices some duty towards man—such as that of 
respecting the life of his fellow, of being grateful to him— 
to a religious obligation,—sacrifices his relation to man to 
his relation to God. The Christians, by the idea that God 
is, without wants, and that he is only an object of pure 
adoration, have certainly done away with many permcious 
conceptions. But this freedom from wants is only a meta¬ 
physical idea, wliich is by no means part of the peculiar 
nature of religion. When the need for worship is supposed 
to exist only on one side, the subjective side, this has the 
invariable effect of one-sidedness, and leaves the religious 

* ** Because God does good through government, great men and creatures 
in general, people rush into error, lean on creatures and not on the Creator ; 
—^they do not look from the creature to the Creator. Hence it came that 
the heathens made gods of kings ... For they cannot and will not per¬ 
ceive that the work or the benefit comes from God, and not merely from the 
creature, though the latter is a means, through which God works, helps us 
and gives to us.’*—Luther (T. iv. p. 237). 
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emotions cold; hence, if not in express words, yet in fact, 
therfe must be attributed to God a condition corresponding 
to the subjective need, the need of the worshipper, in order to 
establish reciprocity.* All the positive definitions of religion 
are based on reciprocity. Tlie religious man thinks of God 
because God thinks of him; iie loves God because God has 
first loved him. God is jealous of man ; religion is jealous 
of morality; f it sucks away the best forces of morality ; it 
rejiders to man only tlie things tliat are man’s, but to God 
the* things *that are Gods; and to him is rendered true, 
living emotion,—the heart. 

When in times in which j)eculiar sanctity was attached 
to religion, we find marriage, property, and civil law re¬ 
spected, this has not its foundation in religion, but in the 
original, natural sense of morality and right, to wliicli tlie 
true social relations are sacred as suck, lie to whom tlu; 
Right is not holy for its own sake will never be nuuh^ 
to feel it sacred by religion. Property did not become 
'sacred because it was regarded as a divine institution, but 
it was regarded as a divine institution because it was felt to 
be in itself sacred. Love is not holy because it is a predicate 
of God, but it is a predicate of God because it is in itself 
divine. The heathens do not worship the light or the 
fountain because it is a gift of God, but because it has of 


* “They who honour me, I w'ill lionour, and tlioy wlio(I ohj)Iso me shall bo 
lightly esteemed.”—i Sam. ii. 30. ‘Mam so, o hone pater, vermis vilissimiis 
et odio dignissimus sempiterno, tamen conlidit aiuari, (jiHMiiam so sentit 
amare, imo quia se atnari priesentit, non rcdanuirc; eontvindittir. . . . Nemo 
itaquo so aniari diffidat, qui jam ainat.”—Ikrnardn.s ad Tlioniaiii (Epist. 
X07). A very fine and pregnant sentcnec. It I exist not ibr (Jod, God 
exists not for me ; if I do not love, I am not loved. The pmslve is the 
active ceffain of jtsclf, the object is the subject certain of itself. To love is 
to be man, to be loved is to be God. I am loved, says God ; I love, says 
man. It is not until later that this is reversed, tliat tlie passive transforms 
itself iiUo thc*activc, and convcr.soly. 

t “Tlie Lord spake to Gideon : Tlie ])eople arc too many that arc with 
thee, that I should give Midian into their liands ; Israel might glorify 
itself against me and say: My hand has delivered me,”—be., “ Ne Israel 
.sibi tribuat, qune^mihi debentur.” Judges vii. 2. “Thus saitli the Lord : 
Cursed is the man tliat trustetli in man. But blessed is the man that 
trusteth in the Lord and whose hope is in the Lord.”—Jer, xvii. 5. “God 
desires not our gold, body and possessions, but has given these to the 
emperor (that is, to the repre.sentativo of tlio world, of the state), and to us 
througli^the emperor. But the heart, which is the greatest and best in 
man, he has reserved for liiinself;—this must be our offering to God—that 
we believe in him.”—Luther (xvi. p. 505). 

.S 
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itself a beneficial influence on man, because it refreshes, 
the sufferer; on account of this excellent quality they pay 
it divine honours. 

Wherever morality is based on theology, wherever the 
right is made dependent on divine authority, the most 
immoral, unjust, infamous things can be justified and 
established. I can found morality on theology only when 
I myself have already defined the liiivine Being by means 
of morality. In the contrary case, I have no criterion of 
the moral and immoral, but merely an unmoral, arbitrary 
basis, from which I may deduce anything I please. Thus, 
if 1 would found morality on God, I must first of all place 
it in God: for Morality, Bight, in short, all substantial 
relations, have their only basis in themselves, can only have 
a real foundation—such as truth demands—when they are 
thus based. To place anything in God, or to derive anything 
from God, is nothing more tlian to witlidraw it from the test 
of reason, to institute it as indubitable, unassailalfie, sacred, 
witliout rendciing an account loliy. Ikjnce self-delusion, if* 
not wicked, insidious design, is at the root of all efforts to 
e.stab]ish morality, light, on theology. Where we are in 
earnest about the right we need no incitement or support 
from above. We need no Cliristian rule of political right: 
we need only one which is rational, just, human. The right, 
the true, the good, has always its ground of sacreduess in 
itself, in its quality. AVhere man is in earnest about ethics, 
they have in tliemselves the validity of a divine power. If 
morality has no foundation in itself, there is no inherent 
necessity for morality ; morality is then surrendered to the 
groundless arbitrariness of religion. 

Thus the work of the self-conscious reason in relation to 
religion is simply to destroy an illusion:—an illusion, how¬ 
ever, which is by no means indifferent, but which, on the 
contrary, is profoundly injurious in its effect oil mankind ; 
which deprives man as well of the power of real life as of 
the genuine sense of truth and virtue; for even love, in 
itself the deepest, truest emotion, becomes “by means of 
religiousness merely ostensible, illusory, since religious love 
gives itself to man only for God’s sake, so that it is given 
only in appearance to man, but in reality to God. 

And we need only, as we have shown, invert the rcligioui 
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relations—regard that as an end wliich religitm supposes to 
be S. means—exalt that into the primary which in religion 
is subordinate, the accessory, the condition,—at once we 
have (Testroyed the illusion, and the unclouded light of truth 
streams in upon us. TIic sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, wliicli are tli% cliaracteristic symbols of the 
Christian religion, may serve to confirm and exhibit tliis 
truth. 

^ Tlic Water of Baptism is to religion only the means by 
wl*ich*the lloly S])irit imparts itself to man. But by tliis 
conception it is placed in contradiction with rt'ason, with 
the truth of things. On tlie one hand, there is virtue in 
the objective, natural quality of water ; on the otlier, there 
is none, but it is a merely arbitrar}^ medium of divine gr.ace 
and omnipotence. We free ourselves from these', and other 
irreconcilable contradictions, we give a true signilicance to 
Baptism, only by regarding it as a symbol of the value of 
water itself. Baptism should represent to us tlie wonderful 
but natural elfect of water on man. Water has, in fact, not 
merely physical efiects, but also, and ;is a result of these, 
moral and intellectual ellect.s on man. Water not only 
cleanses man from bodily impurities, but in water the scales 
fall from his eyes: he sea^s, he thinks more clearly; he feels 
himself fre^r; water e.xtinguishes the lire of aji|)etite. How 
many saints have liad recour.se to the natural qualities of 
water in order to overcome the assaults of the, deyi!! What 
was denied by Grace has been granted by Nature. Watei' 
plays a part not only in dietetics, but also in nuiral and 
mental discipline. To purify oneself, to bathe, is the first, 
though the lowest of virtues.* In the stream of wat(!r the 

4 C) 

0 

* Christian liaptism also is obviously only a relic of the ancient Nature- 
worship, in wliich, as in tlie Persian, water was a moans of religious purifi¬ 
cation. (S. lihode : Die heilige Sage, &c., pj). 305, 426.) Here, however, 
water Ibaptism had a much truer, and consequently a deeper moaning, than 
with the Christian.s, because it rested on'tho natural power and valne of 
wat^r. But indeed for these simple views of Nature wdiich characterised 
the old religions, our speculative as well as theological supranatiiralism has 
neither sense nor understanding. Wlicn therefore the Persians, the Ilindoo.s, 
the Egyptians, the Hebrews, made physical purity a religious duty, they 
^yere herein far wiser than the Christian saints, who attested the supra- 
iiaturalistic principle of their religion by physical impurity. Supranaturalism 
in theory becomes anti-naturalisrn in practice. Supranaturalism is only a 
cupheifcsm for anti-naturalism. 
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fever of selfishness is allayed. Water is the readiest means 
of making friends with Natui'e. The hath is a sorfi of 
chemical process, in whicli our individuality is resolved 
into the objective life of Nature. The man rising from the 
water is a new, a regenerate man. The doctrine that 
morality can do nothing withont means of grace has a valid 
meaning if, in place of imaginary, supernatural means of 
grace, we substitute natural means. Moral feeling can 
effect nothing without Nature; it must ally itself with the 
simplest natural means. The profouiidest secrets lie in 
common everyday things, such as snpranaturalistic religion 
and speculation ignore, thus sacrificing real mysteries to 
imaginary, illusory ones; as here, for example, the real 
power of water is sacrificed to an imaginary one. Water 
is the simplest means of grace or healing for the maladies 
of the soul as well as of the body. But water is effectual 
only where its use is constant and regular. Baptism, as a 
single act, is either an altogether useless and unmeaning 
institution, or, if real effects are attributed to it; a super- * 
stitious one. But it is a I’ational, a venerable institution, 
if it is understood to typify and celebrate the moral and 
physical curative virtues of W'ater. 

But the sacrament of water recpiired a supplement. 
Water, as a universal element of life, reminds us of our 
origin from Nature, an origin which we have in common 
with plants and animals. In Baptism we bow to the power 
of a pure Nature-force; water is the element of natural 
equality and freedom, the mirror of the golden age. But 
we men are distinguished from the plants and animals, 
which together with the inorganic kingdom we comprehend 
under the common name of Nature ;—we are distinguished 
from Nature. Hence we must celebrate our distinction, 
our specific difference. The symbols of this our difference 
are bread and wine. Bread and wine are, as to -their 
materials, products of Nature ; as to their form, products of 
man. If in water we declare: ]\Ian can do nothing without 
Nature ; by bread and wine we declare: Natur'e needs man, 
as man needs Nature. In water, human mental activity is 
nullified; in bread and wine it attains self-satisfaction. 
Bread and wine are supernatural products,—in the only 
valid and true sense, the sense which is not in contradSetion 
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■witji teasoii and Nature. If in water we adore the pure 
force of Nature, in bread and wine we adore the super¬ 
natural power of mind, of consciousness, of man. Hence 
this S£U 5 i'atnent is only for man matured into consciousness; 
while baptism is imparted to infants. Eut we at tlie same 
time celebrate here the true* relation of mind to Nature: 
Nature gives the material, mind gives tlie form. The sacra¬ 
ment of Baptism inspires ns with thankfulness towards 
Niituij3, thp sacrament of bread and wine with thankfulness 
towards man. Bread and wine typify to us the trutli that 
Man is the true God and Saviour of man. 

Eating and drinking is the mystery of the Lord’s Supper; 
—eating and drinking is, in fact, in itself a religious act; at 
least, ought to be so.* Think, therefore, witli every morsel 
of bread which relieves thee from the pain of hunger, with 
every draught of wine whicli cheers tliy heart, of the God 
who confers these beneficent gifts upon thee,—tliink of man! 
But in thy gratitude towards man forget not gratitude 
towards holy Nature! Forget not that wine is tlie blood 
of jdants, and flour the flesh of plants, Avhich are sacrificed 
for thy Avell-being ! Eorget not that the plant typifies to 
thee the essence of Nature, whicli lovingly surrenders itself 
for thy enjoyment! Therefore forget not the gratitude 
which thou owest to the natural qualities of bread and 
wine ! And if thou art inclined to smile that I call eating 
and drinking religious acts, because they are common every¬ 
day acts, and are therefore performed by multitudes without 
thought, without emotion; reflect, that the Lord’s Supper 
is to multitudes a thoughtless, emotionless act, because it 
takes place often ; and, for the sake of comprehending the 
religious significance of bread and wine, ])lace thyself in a 
position where the daily act is unnaturally, violently in¬ 
terrupted* Hunger and thirst destroy not only the physi¬ 
cal but also the mental and moral powers of man ; they rob 

* ‘‘ Eating and drinking is the easiest of all work, for men like notliing 
better : yea, tlfe most joyful work in tlie whole world is eating and drinking, 
as it is commonly said : l>eforo eating no dancing, and, On a full stomach 
stands a meny head. In .short, eating and drinking is a pleasant necessary 
work;—that is a doctrine soon learned and made popular. The same pleasant 
necessary work takes our blessed Lord Christ and says : * I have prepared 
a^*oyfiil, sweat and pleasant incal, I will lay ou you no hard heavy work . • . 
I institute a supper,’ &e,”—Luther (xvL 222). 
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him of his humanity-of iinderstanJini!, of consciousness. 
Oh! it thou shouldst ever experience such want, how wouldst 
thou Hess and praise the natural qualities of bread and 
wine, which restore to thee thy humanity, thy intellect! 
It needs only that the ordinary course of things be inter* 
rupted in order to vindicate to ooinraon things an uncommon 
significance, (o life, as sueli, a rdiijms kpri Therefore 
let bread be sacred for us, let wine bo sacred, and also let 
water be sacred! Amen. 
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EXPLANATIONS-REMARKS-ILLUSTHATIVE CITATIONS. 


§ 1 - 

Man has his highest being, his God, in himself; not in himself as 
an individual, but in liis essential nature, liis species. No indi¬ 
vidual is an adequate representation of his speces, but only the 
human individmil is conscious of the distinction between tlie species 
and the individual; in the sense of this distinction lies the root of 
religion. Tlie yearning of man after something above liimself is 
nothing else than the longing after the perfect type of his nature, 
the yearling to be free from himself, ie-, from tlie limits and 
defects of his individuality. Individuality is the self-conditionating, 
the self-liniit;ition of the species. Tims man lias cognisance of 
nothing above himself, of nothing beyond the nature of humanity ; 
but to the individual man tliis nature presents itself under the 
form of an individual man. Thus, for example, the child sees the 
nature of niiin above itself in the form of its parents, the pupil in 
the form of his tutor. Hut all feelings which man experiences 
towards a superior man, nay, in general, all moral feelings which 
man, has towards man, are of a religious nature.* Man feels 
nothing towards God which he does not cdso feel towards man. 
Homo Iwmini dens est. Want teaches prayer; but in misfortune, 
ill sorrow') man kneels to entreat help of man also. Feeling iniikes 
God a man, but for the same reason it makes man a G'id. How 
often in deep emotion, which alone speaks genuine truth, man 
ejclaims to man: Thou art, thou hast been my redeemer, my 
saviour, mj4 protecting spirit, my God! We feel awe, reverence, 
humility, devout admiration, in thinking of a truly great, noble 
man j we feel ourselves worthless, wo sink into nothing, even in 

* “Manifestum igitur est taiitum religionis sniiguiiii et affiiiitati, quantum 
ipsiSfDiis immortalibus tributnm: quia inter ista tain snneta vincula non 
inngis, quam in aliquo loco s.acrato nudare sc, iiefas esse credobatur.”—Valer. 
Max. (1. ii. c. i.) 
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the presence of human greatness. The purely, truly human emo¬ 
tions are religious ; but for that reason the religious emotions are 
purely human: the only difference is, that the religious emotions 
are vague, iiideHnite; but even this is only the case when the 
object of them is indefinite. Where God is positively defined, is 
the object of positive religion, there God is also the object of posi¬ 
tive, definite human feelings, the object of fear and love, and there¬ 
fore he is a positively liuman being; for there is nothing more in 
God than what lies in feeling. If in the heart there is fear and 
terror, in God there is anger; if in the heart there is joy, hope^ 
confidence, in God there is love. Fear makes itself objective in 
anger ; joy in love, in mercy. “As it is with me in my lieart, so Is 
it with God.’' “As my heart is, so is God.”—Luther (Th. i. p. 72). 
But a merciful and angry God— JJeus vere irascitur (Melancthon)— 
is a God no longer distinguishable from the human feelings and 
nature. Thus even in religion man bows before the nature of man 
under the form of a personal human being ; religion itself expressly 
declares—and all anthropomorphisms declare this in opposition to 
Pantheism,— quod supra nos nihil ad nos; that is, a God who inspires 
us with no human emotions, who does not reflect our own emotions, 
in a word, who is not a man,—such a God is nothing to us, has no 
interest for ns, does not concern us. (See the passages cited in this 
work from Lutlier.) 

Religion has thus no dispositions and emotions which are peculiar 
to itself; what it claims as belonging exclusively to its object, are 
simply tlie same dispositions and emotions that man experiences 
either in relation to himself (as, for example, to liis conscience), or 
to his fellow-man, or to Nature. You must not fear men, but God; 
you must not love man,—/.c., not truly, for his own sake,—but God; 
you must not humble yourselves before human greatness, but only 
before the Lord ; not believe and confide in man, but only in God. 
Hence comes the danger of worshipping false gods in distinction 
from the true God. Hence the “jealousy ” of God. “Ego Jehova, 
Deus tuns, Dcus sum zelotypus. Ut zelotypus vir dicitur, qui 
rivalem pati necpiit: sic Deus socium in cultu, quern ab homiuibus 
postuhit, ferre non ])otest.” (Clericus, Comment, in Exod. c. 20, 
V. 5.) Jealousy arises because a being preferred and loved by me 
directs to another the feelings and dispositions which I claim for 
myself. But how could 1 be j\*alous if tlie impressions a?id emotions 
which I excite in the beloved being were altogether peculiar and 
apart, were essentially dilierent from the impressions wliich another 
can make on him ? If, therefore, the emotions of religion \/ere 
objectively, essentially different from those which lie out of religiou, 
there would be no po.ssibility of idolatry iii man or of jealousy in 
God. As the flute has another sound to me than the t»'umpet, and 
I cannot confound the impre.ssions produced by the former with the 
impressions produced by the latter; so I could not transfer to a 
natural or human being the emotions of religion, if the object of 
religion, God, were specifically different from the natural or human 
being, and consequently the impressions which he produced on me 
were specific, peculiar. 
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§ 2. 

Feelincf alone is the object of feeling. Feeling is sympathy ; feeling 
arises muy in the love of man to man. Sensations man has in isola¬ 
tion; fselingsb only in community. Only in sympathy d^es sensa¬ 
tion rise into feeling. Feeling is aesthetic, human sensation ; only 
wliat is human is the object o4 feeling. In feeling man is related 
to his fellow-man as to himself; he is alive to the sorrows, the joys 
of another as his own. Thus only by communication does man rise 
above merely egoistic sensation into feelingparticipated sensa¬ 
tion i^feelivg. He who has no need of participating has no feeling. 
But what does the hand, the kiss, the glance, the voice, tlie tone, 
the word—as the expression of emotion—impart 1 Emotion. The 
very same thing which, pronounced or performed without the appro¬ 
priate tone, without emotion, is only an object of indifferent percep¬ 
tion, becomes, when uttered or })erformed with emotion, an object 
of feeling. To feel is to have a sense of sensations, to have emotion 
in the perception of emotion. Hence the brutes rise to feeling only 
in the sexual relation, ami therefore only transiently ; for here the 
being experiences sensation not in relation to itself taken alone, or 
to an object without sensation, but to a being having like emotions 
with itself, - not to another as a distinct object, but to’ an object 
which in species is identical. Hence Nature is an object of feeling 
to me oidy when I regard it as a being akin to me and in sympathy 
with me. 

It is clear from what lias been said, that only where in truth, if 
not according to the subjective conception, the distinction between 
the divine and huinan being is abolished, is the objective existence 
of God, tli^ existence of God as an objective, distinct being, abol¬ 
ished:—only there, 1 say, is religion made a mere matter of feeling, 
or conversely, feeling the chief point in religion. The last refuge 
of theology therefore is feeling. God is renounced by the under¬ 
standing ; he has 110 longer the dignity of a real object, of a reality 
which imposes itself on the understanding ; hence he is transferred 
to feeling; in feeling his existence is thouglit to bo secure. And 
doubtless this is the safest refuge ; for to make feeling the essence 
of religion is nothing else than to make feeling the essence of God. 
And’Us certainly as I exist, so certainly does my feeling exist; and 
as certainly*as my feeling exists, so certainly does my God exist. 
The certainty of God is here nothing else tlmn tlie self-certainty 
of ^uman feeling, the yearning after God is the yearning after 
unlimited, uniiiterrupted, pure feeling. In life the feelings are 
iixterrupted ; they collapse; they are followed by a state of void, 
of insensibility. ^Jlie religious problem, therefore, is to give fixity 
to feeling in'spite of the vicissitudes of life, and to separate it fj-om 
.repugnant disturbances and limitations: God himself is nothing 
else than undisturbed, uninterrupted feeling, feeling for which there 
exists no limits, no opposite. If God were a being aistinct from 
thy feeling, he would be known to thee in some other way than 
simjfly in feeling; but just because thou pcrceivest him only by 
feeling, he exists only in feeling—he is himself only feeling. 
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§ 3- 

God is man's highest feelinrj of self freed from all contrarieties or 
disagreeabbs. God i.s the hi’^liest beiiv^ ; tlierefure, to feel* God is 
the lii^^diest feeling. But i.s not the highest feeling al'so the'^liiiihest 
feeling of self ? 80 long as I have not liad the feeling of the highest, 
so long I have not exhau.sted iny^^apacity of feeling, so long I do 
not yet fully know the nature of feeling. What, then, is an object 
to me in my feeling of the highest being? Nothing else thiin the 
liighest nature of my power of feeling. So much as a man can feel, 
so much is fhis^ God. But the highest degree of the p®wer of feel¬ 
ing is also tlie liighest degree of the feeling of self. In the feeling 
of the loiv I feel myself lowered, in the feeling of the high I feel my¬ 
self exalted. The feeling of self and feeling are inseparable, other¬ 
wise feeling would not belong to myself. Thus God, as an object 
of feeling, or what is the same thing, the feeling of God, is nothing 
else than man^s highest feeling of self. But God is the freest, or 
rather the absolutely only free being ; thus God is man\s highest 
feeling of freedom. How couldst thou be conscious of the highest 
being as freedom, or freedom as the highest being, if thou did.st not 
feel thyself free ? But when dost thou feel thyself free ? When 
thou feelest God. To feel God is to feel oneself free. For ex¬ 
ample, thou fe^-lest desire, ]»assion, the conditions of time and 
place, as limits. What thou feelest as a limit thou strugglest 
against, thou breakest loose from, thou denicst. The conscious¬ 
ness of a limit, as such, is already an anathema, a sentence of 
condemnation pronounced on this limit, for it is an op[)ressive, 
disagreeable, negative consciousness. Only the feeling of the 
good, of the positive, is itself good and positive—is joy,' Joy alone 
is feeling in its element, its paradise, because it is unrestricted ac¬ 
tivity. The sense of pain in an organ is nothing else than the 
sense of a disturbed, obstructed, thwarted activity; in a word, the 
sen.se of something abnormal, anomalous. Jlcnce thou strivest to 
escape from the sense of limitation into unlimited feeling. By 
means of the will, or the imagination, thou negativest limits, and 
thus ohtainest the feeling of freedom. This feeling of freedom is 
God. God is exalted abov.e desire and passion, above the limits of 
space and time. But this exaltati«>n is thy own exaltation above 
tnat which appears to thee as a limit. Does not this exaltation of 
the divine being exalt thee? How could it do so,if it werp external 
to thee ? No ; God is an exalted being only for him who himself 
has exalted thoughts ;md feelings. Hence the exaltation of the 
divine being varies according to that which different men or 
nations perceive as a limitation to the feeling of self^ and which 
they consequently negative or eliminate from their ideal. 
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§ 4- 

The ^distinction between the heathend^ or phdosophie, and the 
Christum God—the non-humany or pantheist/(% and the Jinman, 
personal 0 adored aces itself on Ip to the disfinetion between the 
understanding or reason and the heart or feelings, Uoason is the 
self-consciousness of the specie.^, as such ; feelin^^ is the self-con¬ 
sciousness of individuality ; the reason lias relation to existences, 
as things ; the heart to existences, as j)ersons. I ant is an ox]>res- 
sion of the heart; / thinks of the reason. Cogito, ergo sum ? No ! 
Se^itiof ergo*sum. Feeling only is iny existence ; thinking is iny 
non-existence, the negation of rny individuality, the positing of the 
species ; reason is the annihilation of iiersonality. To think is an 
act of spiritual marriage. Only beings of the same sjiccies under¬ 
stand each otlier ; the impulse to communicate thought is the in¬ 
tellectual impulse of sex. Iteason is cold, because its maxim is, 
audiatur et altera parSy because it docs imt interest itself in man 
alone* but the heart is a ])artisan of man. Iveason loves all im¬ 
partiality, but the heart only what is like it elf. It is true that 
the heart has pity also on the brutes, but only because it sees in 
the brute something more tlnin the brute. The heart loves only 
what it identifies with itself. It sa3’s : Whatsoever thou dost to 
this being, thou dost to me. The heart loves only itself; does not 
get beyond itself, beyond man. The superhuman God is nothing 
else than the supernatural heart; the heait does not give us the 
idea of anot/ury of a being dilierent from ourM'lves. “ For the 
heart, Nature is an echo, in which it hears only itself. Fniotion, 
in the exce%5 of its happiness, transfers itself to (external things. It 
is the love which can withhold itself from no exisrence, which gives 
itself forth to all; but it only recognises as existing that which it 
know’s to have emotion.”* Iicason, on the contrary, lias pity on 
animals, not because it linds itself in them, or identifies them with 
man, but because it recogni.ses them as beings distinct from man, 
not existing simply for the sake of man, but also as having rights of 
their own. The heart sacrifices the species to the individual, the 
reason sacrifices the individual to the spicies. The man without 
feeling has no home, no private hcanh. I'celing, the heart, is the 
domestic life*; the reason is the res publica of man. Ileason is the 
truth of Nature, the licart is the tnnli of man. To speak popularly, 
reason is the God of Nature, the heart the (h)d of man -a distinc¬ 
tion •however which, drawn thus sharply, is, like the others, only 
admissible; in antithesis. Everything which man wislies, but which 
reason, which Nature denies, the heart besto\vs. God, immortality, 
freedom, in the supranaturalistic sense, exist only in the heart. The 
heart is itself the existence of God, the existence of inimortalit3\ 
Satisfy yourselves with this existcncrc ! You do not under.stand 
•your heart; therein lies the evil. You desire a real, external, 
objective immortality, a God out of yourselves. Hero is the source 
of dekision. 


See the author’s “Leibnitz. 
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But as tho heart releases man from the limits, even the essential 
limits of Nature; reason, on the otlier hand, releases Nature-from 
the limits of external finiteness. It is true tliat Nature is the light 
and measure of reason ;~a truth which is opposed to abstract 
Idealism. Only what is naturally true is logically true ; wliat’ has 
no basis in Nature has no basis at all. That which is’hot a idiysical 
law is not a metaphysical law. Every true law in metaphysics can 
and must bo vcriiied physically. But at the same time reason is 
also the light of Nature;—and this trutli is the barrier against 
crude materialism. Ileason is the nature of tilings come fully to 
itself, re-established in its ontireness. Ileason divests things of the 
disguises and transtormations which they have undergone^in tfhie 
confiict and agitation of tlic external M’orld, and reduces them to 
their true character. Most, iinleod nearly all, crystals—to give an 
obvious illustration- np])ear in Nature under a form altogether 
ditlerent from their fundamental one; nay, many crystals never 
have appeared in their fundamental form. Nevcrtlieless, the 
mineralogical naison has discovered that fundamental form. Hence 
nothing is morci foolish than to place Nature in opposition to reason, 
as an csscm'c in itsedf incom])iehensib]e to reason. Jf reason reduces 
transformations and disguises to their fundamental forms, does it 
not ellect that which lies in the idea of Nature itself, but which, 
prior to tlie operation of reason, could not be etFected on account 
of external hindrances'/ What else then does reason do than re¬ 
move ext(M‘nal disturbances, inlluences, and obstructions, so as to 
]irescnt a thing as it ought to be, to make the existence corresi^ond 
to the idea; for the fundamental form is the {dea of tlie crystal. 
Another ])opular exam]>le. (Iranite consists of mica, quartz, and 
feldspar. But frequently other kinds of stone are mingled with it. 
If we had no other guide and tutor than the senses, we should 
without hesitation retdeon as constituent parts of granite all the 
kinds of stone which we ever find in combination with it; we 
.should say yes to evm'ything the senses told us, and so never come 
to the true itlea of granite. But reason says to the credulous 
senses : Qnod non. It discriminates ; it distinguishes the essential 
from the accidental elements, Beasou is the midwife of Nature ; it 
explains, enlightens, recti lies and completes Nature. Now that 
which separates the essential from the non-essential, the necessary 
from the accidental, what is proper to a thing from what is foreign, 
which restores what has been violently sundered to unity, and what 
has been forcibly united to freedom,—is not this divine? Is not 
such an agency as this tho agency of the highest, of divine love? 
And how would it be possible that reason should exhibit the pure 
natiu'e of things, the original text of the universe, if it were not 
itself the purest, most original essence ? But reason ha? no partiality 
for this or that species of things. It embraces with equal interest 
tho whole universe : it interests itself in all things and beings with¬ 
out distinction, witliout exception ;—it bestows the same attention 
on the worm which human egoism tramples under its feet, as on 
man, as on the sun in the firmament. Reason is thus the all- 
embracing, all-coinpassioiiatihg being, the love of the universe to 
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itself* To reason alone belongs the great work of the resurrection 
and restoration of all things and beings—universal redemption and 
reconciliation. Not even tlie unreasoning nniiual, tlie speechless 
plant/tlie unsentient stone, sliall bo excluded from this universal 
festivifl. Ihit liow would it be possible that reason should interest 
itself ift all Ubings without exception, if reason were not itself uni¬ 
versal and unlimited in its nature Is a limited nature compatible 
with unlimited interest, or anMinlimited interest with a limited 
nature ? By what dost thou recognise 1 he limitation of a being but 
by the limitation of his interest I As far as the interest extends, so 
far extends the nature. The (h'siie of knowloilgc is infinite ; reason 
t)!en infinite. Beason is the highest s|)ecies of being ;—lienee it 
includes all species in tlie sj)here of knowli'dge. Reason (cannot 
content itself in the individual ; it has its adetpiato existence only 
wlien it has the sjiecies for its obje(‘t, and the species not as it has 
already developed itself in the p:ist and })r(‘si'nt, l>nt as it will 
develop itself in the unknown future. In tin*, activity of loasou 1 
feel a distinction between uiyseli’and nnison in me ; tliis distinction 
is the limit of the individuality ; in feeling 1 am conseious of no 
distinction between myself and feeling; ami witli tliis absence of 
distinction there is an absence also of the sense of limitation. Ileiuai 
it arises that to so many men n^asoii a])p(‘ars Unite, and only fettling 
infinite. And, in fact, feeling, the lieart of man as a rational lieing, 
is as infinite, as universal as reason : since man only truly iierceivcs 
and understands that for wliich he has feeling. 

Thus reason is the essence of Nature am/ Man, fclcased from 
non-essential limits, in their identity ; it is the universal being, the 
universal God. The lieart, considered in its (lifference from the 
reason, is tjie private God of man ; the ])crsonal (fod is the Injart of 
man, emancipated from tlic limits or laws of Nature.* 


§ 5- 

Nature^ the world., has vo V(dio\ no i)ifcrest for Christfems. The 
Christian thinks only of himself and tiu' solvation (fh is^sotiL te 
incipiat cogitatio tua et in te fiuiatur, iiee fi u>t ra in alia di-'-tendaris, 
te ne^lecto. Praeter sabiieni tuani nihil coyites. I)e inter. JJomo. 
(Among tliG' spurious writings of St. Ih rnanl.) Si te vigilanter 
homo attendas, mirum cst, si ad alind nnqnani intendas .—Divus 

Bernardus. (Tract, de XII grad, humil. i t sup.).Orbe sit sol 

majtir, an pedis unius latitudinc metiaiur? abeno ex luininc an 
propriis liiceat fulgoribus luna ? quae neqae scire compcMdiuniy neqne 
ignorare detrimentum est vUum .Res vestra in ancipiti sita est: 

* [Here follows in the original a iHstinction between Herz^ or feeling directed 
towards real objects, and therefore practically sympathetic ; and Gemuth^ or 
feeling directed towards imaginary objects, and therefore j)ractically nnsym- 
pathetic, self-absorbed. But the verbal di.stinction is not adhered to in the 
ordinary use of the language, or, indeed, by Feuerbach himself; and the 
psychological distinction is sufficiently indicated in other parts of the present 
work. The passage is therefore omitted, as likely to confuse the reader.— Ta.] 
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saius dim animarum Aniobins (ndv. gentes, 1. ii. c. 6i). 

(juuero igitur ud qiiiim reni scientia referenda sit; si ad camas 
rernm ndtardUurn^ (|uai! hentdndo erit mdu propo-ita, si scierq unde 
Nilus oriatur, vel (piicMimd d(j coelo Piiysici delir.int ?—Liicjantius 

div. 1 . iii. c. 8). Ktiam eiiri<)>i esse prolnbeiiuir.Sunt 

oniin <iui desin tis virtutd>uset ii(isci<nites (juid sit Deus.magnum 

aliquiu sc a:eie put;int, si unicersant isfa/n corporis moletn^ quam 

mumiam numaipmius, curiosi.ssimc^intentissimefpie peiaiuir.int. 

Ueprimat igitur >c anima ab Imjusmodi vanae cogmtionis cupiditate, 
si sc castam Deo servaro di<po-uit. Tali enim arnoro plerumqiie 
decipitur, ut (aut) nHiil }nUd rssc nisi corpus. — Augustinus (de 
Mor. J^ia;l. catli. 1. i. c. 2i). J)r (to'rae fiuoque vel qilalitaco vbl 
positioiui tract are, niliil prosit ad spua futuri, cum sot is sit ad 
scioUiani^ (|Uo<l scripturaruin dirinaruni series compielieiulit, (piod 
Dcus suspendit terrain in nihilo. —Ambro^ius (Iiexaemeron, I. i. c. 
6). Ta)ngo uti<pie praestantius e^t, iiossc resurrectnra?ri carnem ac 
shte Jine victin<nn,, (piam (piid(piid in ea lucdid scrutando diseere 
potuerunt.—Augustinus (dr^ Anima et »-ins orig. 1 . iv. c. lo;/' “Let 

natural seiencri alone.It is enough that thou knowest tire is 

hot, water (‘old and moist.Know how thou onglitt'st to treat thy 

held, thy cow, thy lh)Use and child—that is enough of natural 
science for tins*. Think how thoii mayest learn (diri.st, who wall 
show th'M‘ tliyscif, who tlnai art, and wiiat is thy capability. Thus 
wilt thou h'arndod and thyself, which no natural master or natural 
science ever taught.’’—laithor ('rii. xiii. ]>* 264). 

Sucli <|Uotations as t ho-c, w hich miahl be multiplied indefinitely, 
show' chMiIy fiioiigh that true, religions Christianity has within 
it no primhple of scientifu! and material (‘ulttiny no motive to it. 
'rih' pVactical eml and object of ('hristians is solely heaven, /.c., the 
realised salvation of the soul, d’he tIhauftical (uul and object of 
Christ ians i-; solely (Jo 1 , as tlh' bmng identical with the salvation 
of the st)ul. He w ho knows (Jt)d knows all things ; and as Cod is 
infinitely mon‘ than tlu^ world, ^o the<dogy is infinitelv more than 
the kiiow'h'vLe of tin' world. Tlu'ologv makes ha|>py, for its oliject 
is persondietl happiness. Inhlix homo, (pii s>'it. ittif omnia (created 
things) te auteju ncs<of^ Heaf^is autem oui /• s aV, etiauf si ilia nesciaf, 

■Augustin ((a>nf(>s, 1 . V. c. 4). \Vho tiien would, who could 
exchange the bles-»'d Diviiu' Ik ing for the unblessed w’orthless 
things of this world? It is triu' that Cod reveals, himself in 
Nature, but only vaguely, dimly, only in his most general attributes; 
himself, Ins true personal natma', he revi'als only in religion, in 
(diristiauitv. The knowledge (Jt>tl through Nature is heathen¬ 
ism ; the knowledge o( Clod through himsoif, through Christ, in 
whom dwelt the fulness of tin* (b'dhead bodily, is Christianity. 
What interest, thcretore. shouhl Christians have ii\. occupying 
themselves w ith material, natural things ? Occupation witli Nature, 
culture in general, presupp(v-es, or, at least, infallibly produces, a 
heathenish, mund.me, anti-theoh^gical, anti-supranatur.distic sen¬ 
timent and belief. Hence the culture of modern Christian na¬ 
tions is so little to bo derived from Christianity, that it is mdv 
to bo explained by the negation of Christianity, a negation which 
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certainly wa.s, in the fii>t in.staiur, only nr.u'tical. It is indeed 
nec%<sary to distinguish l»et\vt‘eu winit the Christians Wero as 
Christians and what they were as lieathens. as natnnil inen> and 
thus bjjtween that wliieh they have said and <lnne in a.i^reennuit, 
and that wliicii they have said and doin* in contradietnm 
their faTth. (^'oo on this snbieet the anther’s /*. 

How frivolous, therefore, are iiKHlern Chi i>tians wluni they dec'k 
themselves in the arts ami s<’i«* I, A s ..f modern nations as prixluets 
of Christianity ! How .-trikiinr is the emitrast in this respect 
l*etween these inod(‘rn boasters and tl:e Christians of older lirm’s ! 
The latter know of no otInT (’hri^t ianit y than that N\hieh is eon- 
taftied •![! tlie Christian faith, in faith in ('liri^t; they did not 
reckon tlie treasnn's ami nehes, the arts and seienees of this world 
as part of Clinstianity. In all the-»* points, they latlier eonetaled 
the pre-eminenoi* the ancient he.itln ns, the (Jieeks ami lo*man''. 

Why dost then not a!so wonder, I'aasmns, tliat funu the beeinnin;,'’ 
of the world thei e Iiave always been armin' the heathens higher, 
rarer people, of ;:reater, more e\alt»Ml nmler.standin'-', more eveelleiit 
diligence ami skill in all arts, than annm;: ( ’hristi ois or tin* peoph* 
of Cod ] Christ himself says that tin; eliddnoi of I his u orld arc' 
wiser than tin? children ol li;.^ht. ^ Ca, avIjo ainon ' t!n' ('hristians 
could we coinj>are for un(ler>tamlinu' oi' application t«i(hcero(to 
say nothin,ot the (I’l'cek-, 1 temo'thenc'S and others / ’ laithc'r 
(T h. .\ix. [). ^7\ C/o// ttjifnr initt reUmms i Xui/t hufoiio, 

iU)Ctvitut^ mnvma mtir sttntntn(tf^ua}ti. Sttf 

vera l)*^t mrnrttft’f cAC v/Z'/o/o' ///'If s'(t//i z/s. — .Melane 

tlioni.s ((3t al. Hecl.iin. 'Di. iii. de, vera invne if. l)ej). 

§ 6 . 

In reltfjuni imrn Jms > ,• r'o'tr h'l mo ff ttU.jc ^ /// n tjnydin^i ffii/i- 

ftflj ihy of fiod^ (f < thr , I\d nj ih> dn'uti ///' /.v dji 

object to If ^ fn.^ (,}/'/( till ttiol tjfiit. 'jhje myst'j y <*1 the inear- 

nation is the; my-tery of the lioa- C< <l to man, and the n^y tery 
of tlie love*, of (iod to man is tie* h>v«3 <d man to hini-' lf. Cotl 
sufTers—snlFers for iin'- this i.-> the* hi la -t odianjoyment, the 
highest self-certainty «»f human freliji/. ‘‘(iod -o hoetl flje, woild, 
that 1 hi gave Ills <ndy begotten S- n. ’--John iii. lA. “ If fotrl hr- for 
us, Avho can against ns f He that .'ji.iie 1 jm? h s own S"n, lajt 
gave liini up for us all, how shall he* m»t uitii Ijim alsi» fr«adv give* 
us all thing.s C’ Kom. viii. 31, 3*. ‘*C’i.d ccmimendeth liis love 

towaitls us, in thaA while avc wer** set sinners, Cliri't died for n d' 
—V. 8. “The life wliicli 1 now live in the Iht-h I livcj by the 
faith of tliC Son of Cod, wh<» lovecl me, ami gave: liiniself for ined' - - 
(ial. ii. 20. S^e also Titus iii. 4 ; Ibdc ii. ri. “Credimus in unnm 

Deurn patretn.ct in unum Dominuin Jesuni (Jhri-turn fiiiutn 

Dei.Deuni ex Deo.rpii non homines et propter non- 

tram salntem descendit et incarnatus et homo faetiH e^t pa-sus."— 

Fides Nicaenae Synodi. ** ServMtor. etx jprneej'rellenii in h/tmi- 

nes cAefritafe non de.spexit carnis hurnanac iniV)ec iilitatem, sed ea 
indutus ad coniinuneiu venit lic»minnm saintem/’— Clemens Alex. 

T 
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(Stromata, 1 . vii. ed. Wirceb. 1779). Christianos autem haec 
uuiversa docent, j^'^^oviJentiam esse, maxime vero divinissimum et 
propter excellentiam amor is ereja homines incredihilissimitm provi- 
dentiae opus, dei incamiatio, quae propier nos facta est.’^—Gregorii 
Ny^seni (Piiilosopliiac, 1. viii. de rrovid, c. i. 1512. ]]. Illiunaniis. 

Jo. Oono interp.) “ Venit siquidem nniversilatis creator et p(!>ininus : 
veiiit ad homines^ venit propter homines^ venit homoy —Divas Der- 
iiardus Ularev. (de Adventu Doiniir:, 15asil, 1552). “ Videte, Fratres, 

(piantuiii sc lininiliavit propter homines Dens. Unde non se i^se 

homo despiciatppropter (jnem nti<iue ista siihire dir/nut us est DeusV — 
Angustinus (Sermones ad imp. S. 371, c. 3). “ 0 homo p)Topter quern 
J.)eLis factiis est liomo, aLirpiid ^narjnum te credere dehesf S.^*38o,* c. 
2). “ Qiiis de se desperet /pro quo tarn liumilis esse voluit Filins 

Dei?” Id. (do Agone Clir. c. ii). (Juis pipfest odire homineni 
cujusnataram et similihidinevi videt inhumaniiate Dei? Iievcra qui 
odit ilium,odit DeunU -(Mannale,c.26. Among the spurious writings 

of Augustine.) ‘‘ Plus nos amat Dens quamfilium/pater . Propter 

nos Jilio non pepercit. hd quid plus addo \ et hoc hlio justo et hoc 
iilio unigenito et lioc fdio Deo. Et quid dici amidius ])otest ? et 

hoc/u’o nohis. i.e. pro malis, etc.”.Salvianus (de guberiiatione Dei. 

llittersliusius, 1611, pj). 126, 127). ‘H^uid cnim meiites nostras tan- 
tnni erigit et ab immop'taUtatis des/pcratione liberat, quani quod tanti 

nos fecit JJeus, ut Dei fllius.dignatus nostriun inire consortium 

mala nostra Jiioricndo pei-ferret.” -IVdrus Lomb. (lib. iii. dist. 20, 
c. i). “ Attamen si ilia quae miseriain ncscit, misericordia non 

/praecessissei , ad lianc cujus mater est miseria, non accessisset.”—1 ). 
Jlernardus (Tract, de XLL gradibus hum. et sup.)- “ Ecce omnia tua 
sunt, quae liabeo et unde tibi servio. Verum tamen vice versa tu 
maqis mi hi sercis, qpiam eqo tibi. Ecce coelum et terra quae in 
ministcrium hominis cieasti, praesto sunt et faciunt quotidie quae- 
cumpie mandasti. hE lioc paruni est : quin ctiani Angelos in mini- 
steriuni liominis ordinasti. Transcendit autem omnia, quia tu i/pse 
hojiiini serrip'e diqnatus es ct to ipsum daturiun ei promisisti.” — 
Thomas h Kempis (de Imit. 1 . iii. c. 10). ‘‘ Ego omnipotens et 

altissimus, (pii cuneja creavi ex nthilo me homini propter te humi- 

liter subj ‘i .Fepercit tibi oculus mens, qnm /pretiosa fuit anima 

tua in conspectu meo ” (ibid. c. 13). “Fill ego descendi de coelo pro 
salute tua, suscepi tuas luiserias, non necessitate, sed chrxritate 
trahente” (ibid. c. 18), ‘‘Si con.^ilium rei tantae spQctamus, quod 
totum pertinet, ut s. litterae demonstrant. ad salutem generis 
Illimani, quid potest esse dignius Deo, quam ilia tanta h.njus salutis 

cura, ct ut ita dicamus, tantus in ca re sumptus?.Itaque Jesus 

Christus ipse cum omnibus Apostolis.in hoc mysterio Filii 

J)ei Iv capKL (pavepco^ivTos angclis liominibusque patefactam esse 
dicunt inagnitudinem sa])ientis honitatis divinaeP—i . A. Ernesti 
(Dignit. et verit. inc. Filii Deiasserta. Opusc. Theol. Lipsiae, 1773, 
pp. 404, 405. How feeble, how spiritless compared with the ex- 
]>ressions of the ancient faitli!) “ Propter me Christus suscepit meas 

inlinuitates, mei corporis subiit passiones, pro me peccatum h. e. 
pro Omni homine, pro me maledictum factus est, etc. lllq flevit, 
ne tu homo diu fleres. Hie injurias passus est, ne tu injuriam 
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tuam doIere3.’'—Anibrosius (tie fide iid (Jratianum, I. ii. c. 4). 
^‘G?>d is not a.i^ainst us men. For if God had been a'jjain.st us and 
hostile to us, he would not assure<ily have taken the iH)or wretched 
Imrnai]^ nature on hiniselt/* Mow hi<:]ily our Lord ( Jod lias 
honoured us, tliat he has caused liis own Son to become man 1 How 
could lie have made himself nearer to us?’’—Luther (Tli. xvi. })[>. 533, 
574). ‘‘It is to be remarked ^liat lie (Steplum) is said to Jiave 
seen not God Jiimself but the man Christ, whose nature is the 
dearest and likest and most consoling to ]ii;in, for a man would 
rather see a man than an aitgel or any other creature. e>pecdally in 
tr^^nibl^.”—Id. (TIl xiii. p. 170). ‘‘It is not tliy kingly rule wliich 
draws hearts to thee, O wonderful lieart!—but thy having become 
a man in the fulness of time, and thy walk upon tiie earth, full of 
weariness,” ‘‘Though thou guidcst the sce])tre of the starry jcalm, 
thou art still our biother ; tlesh and l)lood n(ivc3r disowns itself.'’ 
“TJie mo>t powerful cliarm that melts jiiy heart is that my Lord 
died on the cross yhr “That it is which moves me; I love 

thee for thy love, that thou, the creator, tlie siijiia'ine prince, be- 
camcst the Lamb of God for me.” “ 11 ianks l)c to thee, dear Lamb 
of God, with thousands of sinnei*s’ tears ; tliou didst die for me on 
the cross and didst seek me with yearning.” “ Tliy blood it is Avhich 
lias made me give my.self up to thee, else f Iiad nevaa- tliought of 
thee through iny wliole life.” '‘If thou hadst not laid hold iijion 
3ne, I shoidd never have gone to seek thee.” “ ( ) how swecUly the 
soul feeds on the passion of Jesus ! fshainc and joy are stirred, () 
thou son of God and of man, when in s|>irit we see thee so a\ illingly 
go to death on the cross f<.'r us, and each thinks : for “The 

Father takes us under his care, the Snn washes us with his Idood, 
tile Holy Splint is alway.s laboiii-ing that Ik; may guide and teach 
us.” “ Ah I King, great at all times, but never greater than in tlie 
blood-stained robe of tlie martyr.” ^ly friend is to me and I to 
liim as the Cherubini over the mercy-seat: we look at each other con¬ 
tinually. He seeks repose in my Jieart, and I ever hasten towards 
his : lie wishes to be in my soul, and I in the v. oniid in his side.” 
Tho.se quotations are taken fiaun the .Moravian hymn-book (Gesang- 
buch der Evangelisclien Jh udergemeine. Gnadaii, 1824). We see 
clearly enough from the examples a])ove givim, that the deepest 
mystery of the Christian religion resolves itself into the mystery of 
human self-lbvc, but that religious self-love is distinguished from 
natural in this, that it changes the active into the ]>assive. It is 
true that the more profound, mystical religions sentiment abhors 
sucl! naked, undisguised egoism as is exhibited in the Herrnhut 
hymns ; it doe.s not in God exprc.ssly have reference to itself ; it 
rather forgets, denies itself, demands an unselfish, disinterested love 
of God, contemplates God in relathm to God, not to itself. “ Causa 

diligendi Deum, Hens est. Modus sine modo diligere.Qui 

Domino confitetiir, non quoniam sibi bonus est, sed qiioniarn bonus 
'cst, hie verc diligit Deum lyropter Deum ti non propUr seipsuni. 
Te enira quodammodo perdere, tanquain qui non sis ct omnino non 
sentife te ipsum et a temetipso exinaniri et pene annullari, coelestis 
cst conversationis, non humanae affectioni.s (thus the ideal of love, 
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which, however, is first realised iii lieaven).—Beniliardus, Tract., 
de dili^?. Doo (ad llayrnericam). But this free, unselfish love is only 
the cuhninatioii of religious enthusiasm, in which the subject is 
merged in the object. As soon as the ilistinction presents ctself— 
and it necessarily does so—so soon does the subject have reXereuce 
to itself as the object of (Jod. And even apart from this : the reli¬ 
gious subject denies its ^f/o, its pei|Sonality, only because it has the 
enjoyment of blissful ])ersonality in Uod— j)€r se the realised 
salvation of the soul, Ood the highest self-contentment, the highest 
rauturc of human feeling. Hence the saying: ^^Qui Deuni non 
diiigit, seipsum non diligit.” 


7 * 

Because God suffers man must suffer* The Christian religion is 
ike irligion of suffering. ‘‘ Videlicet vestigia Salvatoris seqiiiniur in 
theatris. Tale nobis scilicet Ciiristus reliquit exemplum, quein 
Jlevisse legimuSj risisse iwn legimnsT —Salviaiius ( 1 . c. 1 . vi. § l8i). 
‘HJhrisUanorum ergo cst jtressnram pail in hoc saeculo et lugere^ 
quoniiu est aeternei vifcC —Origiuies (Kxplan. in Ep. Pauli ad Kom. 
1 . ii. c, u. iiiterp. llieronymo). ‘‘Nemo vitani aetermim, incorruptU 
bilem, immortaleiiKpie desiderat, nisi emu vitae hujus temporalis, 

corrii[)tibilis, mortaliscpie poeniteat . Quid ergo ciijCimus, nisi ifa 

non esse at nune. sumus l quid ingemiscimu.% nisi poenltendo^ 
quia iia sum us I ^ —Augustinus (Sermones ad ])op. S. 351, c. 3). “ Si 
quidem aliquid melius et utilius saluti liomiiium qwinn pati fuisset, 

Christus uti(pie verbo et e.remplo c^stendisset.Quoniam per 

multas tribulatioues oportet nos intrare in regnuiu Dei.'—Thomas 
Kempis (de Imit. 1 . ii. c. 12). When, however, the Christian reli¬ 
gion is df'signated as the religion of suffering, this of course applies 
oidy to the Christianity of the “ mistaken” Christians of old times. 
Protestantism, in its very beginning, denied the sufferings of Christ 
as constituting a principle of morality. It is precisely the distinc¬ 
tion between C'atholicism and Protestantism, in relation to this sub¬ 
ject, that the latter, out of self-regard, attached itself only to the 
merits of Christ, while tlu‘ former, out of synqiathy, attaclied itself 
to his sufieriiigs. “ Formerly in Popery the sufferings of the Lord 
were so i)reaclied, that it was only pointed out how his example 
should be imitated. After tliat, the time was filled up with the sutfer- 
lugs and sorrows of ^fary, and the compassion witlrwhich Christ 
and his mother were bewailed ; and the only aim was how to make 
it piteous, and move the people to compassion and tears, and he who 
could do this well was held the best preacher for Passion-Week. 
But we preach tlie Lord’s sufferings as the Holy Scripture teaches 

us.Christ sutlcred for the praise and glory of God.but to 

me, and thee, and all of us, ho suftered in order to bring redemption 

and blessedness.The cause and end of the sufferings of Christ 

is comprised in this~he suffered for us. This honour is to be given' 
to no other suffering.”—Luther (Tli. xvi. p. 182). “ Lamb ! I weep 
only for joy over thy suffering ; the suffering was thine, but thy 
merit is mine ! ” “ I know of no joys but those which come from 
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thy snlierinys.'’ “ It remains over in my mind tliat it cost tliee thy 
.i»lot)d to redeem me.” ‘‘ O my Immanuel ! Jiow sweet is it to my 
soul when tlioii pennittest me to enjoy the ont}»ourin^ of lliy V)lood. ’ 

SinngBrs are "lad at lieart that tliey liave a Saviour.it is won- 

<lrously beanXiful to them to see Jesus on the Cross” (Moravian 
liyinn-book). .It is tlierefore not to be wondered at if Cliristians of 
the present day decline to know anythin" more of the sullcrings of 
(lirist. It is they, forsooth, who have first made out what true 
Christianity is—they rely solely on the divine word of the Holy 
»Scriptures. And the Bible, as every one knows, lias the valuable 
<]nalit^ that everything may be found in it which it is desinal to find, 
what once stood there, of course now stands there no longer. The 
principle of stability has long vanished from the liible. Divine 
revelation is as changing as human opinion T<ni/ntra viutantnr. 

§ 8 . 

The mystery of the Trinity is the tnysttny of particlj/ated, social, 
life—the mystery of I and thou. ‘'Unuiu Deuin esse c<miitemur. 
Non sic unum Dcum, quasi solitarifnn^ nee eundem, qni ipse sibi 
j>ater, sit ipse hlius, scd j/atrem rerum, (jui g(‘iiuit Jilinm verum^ 

i.e. Deum ex Deo.non creatum, sod yeultuinX -iXmcW. Chaiced. 

(Carranza Siimina, 1559. p. 139}. ‘‘Si quis quod scriptuni est: 
Tacianius hoininem, non ])atreni ad iiliuni dicere, sed ij/s/n/i ad 
^einttipsuni asserit dixisse ])euin,anatlieniasit.”—Concil. Syriniense 
(ibid. p. 68). “ Jubet autem his verbis : Faeiamus homiueni^ prodeat 
lierba. Ex quibus apjiarct, Deum cum a!/quo sibi proxiniu ser- 
viones his do rebus conserere. Nccesse est igitur alvpuin ei ((df nisse, 
cam quo ufliversa condcns, cofloqu/iuin misr/batX —Athanasius (Con¬ 
tra Gentes Orat. Ath. Opj). Parisiis, 1627, Th. i. p. 51). ‘‘ Trofessio 
€nim consortU sustulit intelligentiam singularitatis, (piod consortium 
aliquid nec potest esse sibi ipsi solitarhp ncquo rursum solitndo 

.solitarii recipit: faciainus.Non solitario convenit dicere : faci- 

ctmtis et nostramP —Petrus Lomb. ( 1 . i. dist. 2, c. 3, e.). 'Hie Pro¬ 
testants explain the passage in the .same way. “ Qnod profecto 
aliter intelligi nequit, quam inter ipsas iriniiatis personas quandam 
<le creando homine institutam fuisse considtationemA —Buddeus 
(comp. Inst. Theol. dog. cur. J. (1. Walch. 1 . ii. c. i. 8 45). ‘‘ ‘ Let us 
make’ is the word of a deliberative council. And from these 
words it necessarily follows again, that in tlie Godhead there must 

be more fhan one person.For the little word ‘us’ indicates that 

he fvho there spealcs is not alone, though the Jews make the text 
ridiculous by saying that there is a way of speaking thus, even where 
tltere is only one person.”—Luther (Th. i. p. 19). Not only consul¬ 
tations, but Compacts take place between the chief persons in the 
Trinity, precisely as in human .society. “Nihil aiiud superest, 
<iuam ut consensum querndain patris ac filii adeoque quoddam 
velut pactum (in relation, namely, to the redemption of men) inde 
<*oncludamus.”—Buddeus (Comp. 1 . iv. c. i. § 4, note 2). And as 
the Essential bond of the Divine Persons is love, the Trinity is the 
heavenly type of the clo.sest oond of love—marriage. “Nunc 
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Filintn Dei.precemur, ut spiritu saiicto suo, qni nexus est et 

vinculum mutui amoris inter aet(‘rnum patrein ac tilium, spon^l et 
sponsse pectora conglutinet/'—Or. de (>onjugio (Declaim Melancth. 
Th. iii. p. 453 )-. . 

The distinctions In the Divine essence of the Trinitv are natural^ 
physic(d distinctions, Jam de proprietatibiis personanun videamus 

.Kt est proprinm sol ins pair is. non quod non est natus ipse, 

sed quod ununi flium (/enuerif prbpriumque solius filii, non quod 
ipse non gen ait, sod quod de pair is essentia natus est .'*^—Hylarius 
in 1. iii. de Trinitato. ‘‘Nos filii Dei sumus, sed non tiuis hie 
filius. Hi(; eniin verns ]>r opr ins est filius origine^ non adontione, 
veritate, non nuneu])ationc, nativitate, non creatione.’^—Petrus L. 
(1. i. dist. 26, cc. 2, 4). “ Quodsi dum eum aeternum confitemuiv 

|)rotiteniur ipsuni Filium ex Patre, qiioinodo is, qui genitus est, 

genitoris /rater esse ]H)terit f.Non enim ex aliquo ju’incipio 

praeexistente iViter et Filius ))roereati sunt, ut fnitrcs existimari 
queant, sed Fater prineipiuiu Filii et genitor est : et J^iter Pater 
est netiue nilius Filius tuit, et Filius Filius est et non fraterJ^— 
Athanasius ((^\mtra Arianos. Orat 11 . F]d. c. T. i. p. 320). “Qui 
(Deus) cum in rei)us (piae nascuntur in tem])ore, sua bonitate 
etlecei it, ut smie sntjstantiaeproleni quaelibet res gignat^ smut homo 
gignit honiinem^ non alterius naturae, sed ejus cujus ipse est, vide 
qiuini imptc d teat nr tpsc non gcn.uisse idgiiod ipse est,‘^ —Augustinus 
(Ep. 170, ^ 6. ed. Ant\vi». 1700. “ Ut igitur in natmut hominuni 

filium dicimus gcuutum de substantia patris, similem patri : ites 
secunda persona Filius dicitur, quia de substantia Patris natus est 
et ejus est imago/’—Melancllion (Loci pruecipui Tiieol Witc- 
bergae, 1595, p. 30). “ As a corporeal son has his flesh and bloo«l 

and nature from liis father, so also the Son of Goil, Porn of the 
Father, has ids divine nature from the Father of Eternity.”— 
Luther (Th. ix. ]>. 408). IL A. Poel, a theologian of the school of 
Descartes and Coccejus, had advanced this thesis : “ Filium Dei, 
Secundam Deitatis ])ersonam improprie dici genitam.” This was 
immediately opposed by his colleague, (^amp. Vitringa, wlio de- 
clariul it an uidieard-of tliesis, and maintained: “ Generationeni 
Filii Dei ab aeterno propriissitne enunciari.” Other theologians 
also contended against Itoel, and declared : “ Generationeni in Deo 
esse maxime verani et propriam.”—(Acta Erndit. Supplenu T\ i. S. 
viL p. 377, etc.). That in the Pdble also the Filins''Dei signifies- 
a real son is unequivocally implied in this passage : God so loved 
tlm world that lie gave his only-begotten Son.” If tiie love of God, 
which this passage insist.s upon, is to be regarded as a truth, then the 
Son also must be a truth, and, in plain language, a jihysical truth. 
On this lies the emphasis tliat God gave his own Son for us—*in 
this alone the proof of his great love* Hence the Hetrnliut hymn- 
book correctly apprehends the seese of the Bible when it says of 
“ the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is also our Father : ” 
“ His 8on is not too dear. No ! he gives liim up for me, that he 
may save me from the eternal fire by his dear blood. Tlnui hast 
so loved the world that tliy heart consents to give up the Soil, thy^ 
joy and life, to suffering and death.” 
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God is a tlireefold being, a trinity of persons, means : God is not 
only a metaphysical, abstract, spiritual, but a physical l^eiuLT, The 
central point of the Trinity is the ISon, for the Father is Father only 
throu<]Ji the Son ; but the mystery of the generation of the Son is 
the my^stery of physical nature. The Son is the need of scnsuoiis- 
ncss, or of tlfe heart, satislied in God ; for all ^vishes of the heart, 
even the wish for a personal God and for heavenly felicity, are 
sensuous wishes ;—the heart ^ essentially materialistic, it con¬ 
tents itself only with an object which is seen and felt. This is 
especially evident in the conception that the Si)n, even in the midst 
of the Divine Trinity, has the human body as an es.sential, per- 
iftanefit attribute. Ambrosius : Scri[)tum est h]phes. i. : Secun¬ 
dum carnem igitur omnia ipsi subjecta traduntur.^' Chrysostomus : 
“Christum secundum carnem ])atcrju.ssit a cunctis angelis adorari.’^ 
Theodoi etus ; “ Cor})us Dominicum surrexit cpiideni a mortuis, 

divina glorificata gloria.corpus taiuen c.st et habet, cpuim prius 

habuit, circaunscri])tioncm.” (Sec Coucordienbuchs-anhang. “ Zeiur- 
nisse der h. Schrift und Altviiter von Christo,’^ and Petrus L. 1 . iii. 
dist. lo, cc. I, 2. Sec also on tliis subject Luther, 'I'h. xix. ])p. 
464-468.) In accordance with this the United Ihethren say : “ I 
will ever embrace thee in love and faith, until, when at length my 
lips arc pale in death, I shall see thee bodily.” “Thy eyes, tliv 
mouth, the body wounded for us, on whicli we so firmly n;ly,—all 
that I shall behhld.” 

Hence the Son of God is the darling of the liuman heart, the 
bridegroom of tlic soul, the oliject of a formal, personal love. “O 
Domine Jesu, si adeo sunt (htlces istae birkripnae^ (piae ex nmnoria 
et desidtrio tui excitaiitur, (piam dulcc erit gaudiuiu, quod ex 
manifestamtui v/sione capietiir f Si adeo dulcc (‘st Jlerr pfro /c, (piam 
dulce erit (jaudwe de ie. Sed ipiid iiujusmodi si'creta colloquia 
proferimus in jniblicum / Gur inetlabih's ('t innarrabiles aflectus 
coinmunibus verbis conamur exprimerc? Inexpcrfl talia non in- 

telligunt. est sponsus iste . Dphnilas est sj)onsus iste.” 

—Scala Claustralium (sive do modo orandi. Among the spurious 
writings of St. Pernard). “Luge pr#ptcr amorem Jesu Ghristi, sponsi 
tui, quosque cum ?;/V/c/*c possis.” (P)(i modo bime vivendi. Serino 
X. id.) Adi^pectum ChrUti^ (pii adhuc inadspectabilis et absens 
amgrem nostrum meruit et exercuit, frequentius sciipturae com- 
memorant.* Joh. xiv. 3 ; i Joh. iii. i ; i i^et. i. 8 ; i Thess. iv. 17. 
Acquis nonjucundum creilat videre corpus il(nd,c\\]\\^ velut in- 
strumento usus est filius Dei ad expianda peccata, et alisentem 
tafidem salutare ? ”—Doederlein (Inst. Theol. Clir. h ii. 

iu C. ii. Sect. ii. § 302. Ob.-^. 3). “Quod ocidis corporis Christum 
visuri sinuis, dubio caret.”—J. Fr. Puddeus (Comp. Inst. Theol. 
Dogm. 1. ii# c. iii. § 10). 

Tlie distinction between God ivitk the Son, or the sensuous 
God, and God without the Son, or God divested {>f sensiiousness, 
is nothing further than the distinction between the mystical and 
the rational man. The rational man lives and thinhs ; with him 
life*is the comiilement of thought, and thought the complement 
of life, both theoretically, inasmuch as ho convinces himself of 
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the reality ef sensiioiisness throu;:,di tlio reason itself, and practi¬ 
cally, inasmuch as lie combines activity of life with activity of 
thought. That which I have in life, 1 do not need to posit beyond 
life, in spirit, in metajihysical existence, in God ; love, friepdship, 
perception, the world in gcmeral, give me what thought does not, 
cannot give me, nor ought to give me. Tlierefore 1 disimss the 
needs of the heart from the sphere of thought, that reason may not 
be clouded iiy desires ;—in tlie dcrnf.rcation of activities consists the 
wisdom of life and thought ;—I do not need a God who supplies by 
a mystical, imaginary |)hysicalness or sensuousness tlie absence of 
the real. My licart is satisfied liefore 1 enter into intellectual 
activity ; hence my tlnniglit is cold, indifferent, abstract, i.e% free, 
in relation to the heart, which oversteps its limits, and improperly 
mixes itself with the affairs of the reason. Thus I do not think 
in order to satisfy my licart, but to satisfy my reason, which is not 
satislitMl by the licart; J tliiiik only in the interest of reason, from 
])nro desire of knowledge, I seek in (u)d <mly the contentment of 
the pure, nnmixed intelligenec. Necessarily, therefore, the God of 
the r.itiomd thinker is another than tlie God of the heart, which in 
thought, in reason, only se<‘ks its own satisfaction. And this is the 
aim of tlie mystic, who cannot endure tlie luminous lire of dis¬ 
criminating and limiting criticism : for his mind is always beclouded 
by the vapours wliich rise from the uiiextinguished ardour of liis 
feelings, lie never attains to abstract, /.c., disinterested, free 
tlioiight, and for tliat reason he never attains to tlie perception of 
things in their naturalness, truth, and realit3^ 

One more remark coneerning the Trinity. The older theologians 
said that the essential attributes of God as God Avere made manifest 
by tin* liglit of natural reason. Ihit how is it that reason,^*an know 
the Divine Ileing, unless it be because the Divine Deiiig is nothing 
else than the objective nature of the intelligence itself? Of the 
Trinity, on tlie other hand, they said that it could only bo known 
through revelation. Why not through reason ; because it con¬ 
tradicts reason, ?.c., because it docs not express a want of the 
reason, but a sensuous, emotional Avant. In general, the proposition 
that an idea springs from revelation means no more tlian that it 
has come to us by the Avay of tradition. The dogmas of religion 
have arisen at certain times out of definite Avnnts, under definite 
relations and conceiitions ; for tliis reason, to the inen> of a later 
time, in which these relations, Avants, conceptions, have disappeared, 
they are something unintelligible, incomprehensible, only tradi¬ 
tional, f.c., revealed. The antitliesis of revelation and reason re- 
dudes itself only to the aiitiihcsis of historv and reason, only to 
this, that mankind at a given time is no longer capable of tluil. 
which at another time it Avas quite capable of; just as the.individual 
man does not unfold liis poAvei’s at ail times indifferently, but only 
in moments of .special appeal from Avithout or incitement from 
within. Thus the Avorks of genius arise only under altogether 
special inward and outAvard conditions Avliicli cannot thus coincide 
more tlian once ; they are firat XcySfiem. “Einmal ist alles wahre 
nun” The true is born but once. Hence a mun*s own works often 
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appear to him in later years quite strange and incompreliensible. 
He^no longer know^ how lie produced tlieni or could ]n*0(lnce them, 
he can no longer explain them out of himself, still less repro¬ 
duce them. And just ns it would bo folly if, in riper vc irs, because 
the prfJdiictions of our youth have become strange and inexi>licablo 
to us hi theft’ tenor and origin, Ave were to refer them to a special 
inspiration from above ; so it is folly, because tlio doctrines and 
ideas of a past ago are no longoir recognised by the reason of a sub¬ 
sequent age. to claim for them a sujira- ami extra-human, i.c., an 
imaginary, illusory origin. 


§ 9 - 

The creation out of nothing expres.^es the non-dlvinene.ss^ non- 
€sse?itiali(i/, i.e., the nothingne.ss of the world. 

That is created which once did not exist, Avhich some time will 
exist no longer, to wliich. therefore, it is possible not to exist, whicli 
we can think of as not existing, in a. word, which has not its 
existence in itself, is not necessary. “Cum cniiu res jiroducantur 
ex suo non-esse, p{)ssunt ergo absolute non-esse, adeocpie im])licat, 
quod non sunt necessaria?.’^—Duns Scotus (ap. Itixner, Ik ii. p. 78). 
]>iit only necessary existence is existence. If 1 am not necessary, 
do not feel myself necessary, I feel that it is all one wliether I 
exist or not, that thus my existence is worthlc'S, nothing, “i am 
nothing,” and “I am not neccs.sary,” is fniid.imontaliy the .''amo 
thing. “Creatio non est niotus, sed simplici.s divinae voluntatis 
vocatio ad esse eoriim, (piae antea nihil fneruni et secundum se ipsa 
et nihil sunt et ex nihilo suut.^' —Albertns M. (de. Miiab. Scient. 
Dei P. ii.^Tr. i. Qu. 4, Art. 5, mend), ii.) Put the po.d.tion tliat 
the world is not necessary, has no other lieai’ing than to jirove tPat 
the extra- and supra-mundane being (/>., in fact, the human being) 
is the only necessary, only real being. Since the one is non- 
essential find temporal, the other is n(*cessarily the essential, existent, 
eternal. The creation is the proof that Cod is, that he is exclu¬ 
sively true and real. “Sanctus J)ominus Dens omnipotens in 
principio, quod est in te, in .sa])ientia tua, fpiae nata ost do suV)- 
stantia tua, fecisti aliquid et de nihilo. Peeisti cnim coelum <'t 
terram non de /c, nam esset aeqvale nnigenito tiio, ac per hoc et 
tibi,*et nulla modo jnstum esset, ut aequale ilhi ,esse(, quod in te non 
esset Et aliud praeter te non erat, unde facetes ea Dcns......Et 

ideo de nihilo fecisti coelum et terram.”—Augnstmus (Confessioimm 
1. xii. c. 7). Ve 7 '€ enim ipse est, quia incommniahilis est. Oinnis 

€nim mutatio f/icit non esse qnod erat.Ei (*rgo qui sninme est, 

ngn potest esse contrarium nisi quod non est. —Si solus i[)>e incorn- 
mutabilis, opinia quae fecit, quia ex nihilo id est ex eo quod omnino 
non est —fecit, mutabilia sunt.”—Augustin ("de iiat boni ;idv. Manich. 
cc. I, 19). “Creatura in nidlo dehet parificari Deo, si aiitem non 
liabiiisset initium durationis et esse, in hoc parificaretur Deo.”— 
^Albertus M. I. c. Quaest. inciden.s i). The positive, tlie essential 
in world is not that which inake.s it a world, wliich di.stinguishes 
it from God—this is precisely its finitene.s.s and nothingness—but 
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rather that ifi it which is not itself, which is God.^ “All creatures 

are a |)ure nothing.they have no essential existence, for tbeir 

existence hangs on the presence of God. If God turned himself 
away a moment, they would fall to nothing.’’—(Predigten yor. u. 
zu. Tauleri Zeiten, ed. c. p. 29. See also Augustine, e.g. Confess. 
1. vii. c. II). Thi.s is quite correctly .said from tlie stamlpbint of 
religion, for God is the principle of existence, the being of the 
world, though he is represented as''a personal being distinct from 
the world. Tlie world lasts so long as God wills. The world is 
transient, liut man^ eternal. “ Quamdiu vidt, omnia ejus virtiite 
maneiit atquo consistunt, et finis eorum in Dei voluntatem recurrit, 
et ejus arbitrio rosolvuntur.”—Ambrosius (llexacmeron. 1 . i. c. 5'). 

tSpiriius enini a Deo creati nunquam esse desinnnt . Goiyora 

coelestia tarn diu conservantur, quamdiu Dens ea vidt yermanerefi 
— lluddeus (Comp. 1 . ii. c. ii. § 47). “The dear God does not alone 
create, but what he creates he kee]:>s with liis own being, until he 
wills that it slndl be no longer. Tor tlie time will come when tlie 
sun, moon, and stars shall be no more.” — TjUthcr (Th. ix. s. 418). 
“ The end will come sooner than we think.”—Id. (Th. xi. s. 536). 
Piy means of the creation out of nothing man ^ives liimself the 
certainty that the \vorld is nothing, is powerless against man. 
“ We have a Lord w^lio is greater than the w'hole world ; we have 
a Lord so j)owerfiil, that wlieii he only s])eaks all things are born 

.Wherefore should we fear, since he is favourable to us —Id. 

(Th. vi. p. 293). Identical \vith the belief in the creation out of 
nothing is the belh f in the eternal life of man, in the victory over 
death, the last constraint which nature imposes on man—in the 
resurrection of the dead. “8ix thousaiul years ago the world was 

nothing; and who has made the wa)rld ?.The same God and 

Creator can also awake tliee from the dead ; he wall do it, and can 
do it.”—Id. (Th. xi. p. 426. See also 421, c^c.) “We Christians are 
greater and more than all creatures, not in or by ourselves, but 
through the gilt of God in ()!hrist, against whom the world is 
nothing, and can do nothing.”—Id. (Th. xi. p. 377).. 

§ 10. 

The Creation in the Israelitish religion has onhj a particidar, 
egoistic aim and purport. The Israelitish religion is the religion of 
the most narrow hearted egoism. Even the iater Israelites, scatr 
tered thronghont the w'orld, persecuted and oppressed, adhered 
with immovable firmness to the egoistic faith of their forefatli'J^rs. 
“Every Israelitish soul by itself Is, in the eyes of tlie ble.ssed God, 
dearer and more precious than all the souls of a whole natian 
besides.” “The Israelites are among the nations what the heart m 
among the members.” “The end in the creation of the world w^as 
Israel alone. The w^orld ^vas created for the sake of the Israelites ; 
they are the fruit, other nations are their husks.” “All the 
heathens are nothing for him (God); but for the Isrnelites God huB 

a use.They adore and bless the name of the holy and blessed 

God every day, therefore they are numbered every hour, and made 
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as (numerous as) the ??rains of coni.” “ If tlie Israelites were not, 
thefe would fall no rain on the world, and the sun would not rise 
but for their sakes.” “He ((Jod) is our kinsman, and we are his 

kindred.No power or angel is akin to us, for the Lord’s portion 

is his j)eopl^” (Dent, xxxii. 9). “Me who rises up against an 
Israelite (to injure him), does the same thing as if he rose up 
against God.” “If anyone smite an Israelite on the cheek, it is 
the same as if he smote the clnlbk of the divine majesty.”—Hisen- 
meiigers (hhitdecktcs Judenthum, T. i. Ka]). 14). Tlie Christians 
blaiiied the Jews for this arrogance, but only because the kingdom 
G(h 1 was taken from them ami transferred to the Christians. 
Accoraingly, we find the same thoughts and sentiments in the 
Christiiins as in the Israelites. “ Know that God so takes thee 
unto himself that thy enemies are his enemies.”^—Luther (T. vi. 
p. 99). “It is the Christians for whose sake God spares the whole 

world.The Father makes his sun to rise on the evil and on the 

good, and sends rain on the just and on tlie unjust. Yet this 
happens only for the sake of the pious and thankful.” (T. xvi. 
p. 506.) “He wlio despises me despises God.” (T. xi. p. 538.) 
“God suffers, and is despised and persecuted, in us.” (T. iv. p. 577.) 
Such declarations as these are, I should think, anjumeuia ad hominem 
for the identity of God and man. 


§ II. 

The idea oj Frovidence is the I'eligions conseJonsness of man\s dis¬ 
tinction from the brnfes, from Natin'e in generat, “ Doth (iod take 
care for oxen f ” (i Cor. ix. 9.) “Nunquid curae cst Deo bobus? 
inquit Paiflus. Ad nos ea cura dirigitur, non ad hoves^ egvos^ asinoSj 
qui m iisiim iiostrum sunt couditL'—,], L. Vivis Val. (de Yeritate 
Fidei Clir. Jhis. 1544, p. 108). “Frovidentia Dei in omnibus aliis 
creaturis respicit ad honiimm tanquam ad metam svam. Multis 
passeribus yos pluris estis. Matth. x. 31. Propter 77?. hominis 
subjecta est vanitati. Rom. viii. 20.”—M. Cnemnitii (f.oci 
theol. Francof. 1608, R i. p. 312). “Nunquid enim cura est Deo de 
bobusi Et sicut non est cura Deo do bobus, ita nec de alns irra- 
tionalibus. Dicit tamen scriptura (Sa|)ieut. vi.) quia ipsi cura est de 
omi>ibus. Providentiam ergo et curam universal iter de cunctis, 

quae condidit, habet.Sed specialtni providentiam atque curam 

habet de rationalibu.s.”—Petrus L. ( 1 . i. dist. 39, c. 3). Here we 
have agafiii an example how Christian sophistry i.s a ])roduct of 
Chtistian faith, especially of faith in the Rible as the word of G'd. 
First w’e read that God cares not for oxen ; tlien that God cares for 
everything, and therefore for oxen. That is a contradiction; but 
the word of»God inust not contradict itself. How does faith escape 
from this contradiction 1 By distinguishing between a general and 
a special providence. But gaural providence is illusory, is in truth 
no providence. Only special providence is providence in the sense 
of religion. 

General providence—the providence which extends itself equally 
to irrational and rational beings, which makes no distinction be-^ 
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tween man and tlie lilies of tlio field or the fowls of the air, is 
nothing else than the idea of Nature—an idea which man Tmay 
have without religion. The religious consciousness admits this 
when it says : he who denies providence abolishes religioi>, places 
man on a hjvel \Nith the brutes;—thus declaring that thp provi¬ 
dence in which tlie brutes have a share is in truth no proviclence. 
rrovidence partakes of tlie character of its object; hence the pro¬ 
vidence which has plants and auinfals for its object is in accordance 
with the qualities and relations of ])lants and animals. Providence 
is nothing else than the inward nature of a thing; this inward 
nature is its gemius, its guardian siiirit—the necessity of its exist¬ 
ence. The higher, the more precious a being is,—the more groun<l 
of existence it has, the more necessary it is, the less is it open to 
annihilation. h]very beiiiLr is necessary only through that by which 
it is distinguislied from other beings ; its specific ditTerence is the 
ground of its existence. So man is necessary only through that by 
which lie is distinguished from the brutes; heiu'C providence is 
notlifng else than man's consciousness of the necessity of his exist¬ 
ence, of the distinction between his nature and that of other beings ; 
conse([uently that alone is the true j)rovideuce in which this specific 
ditiereuce of man bccoincs an object to liim. P>ut this providence 
is special, /.c., the providence of love, for only love interests itself 
in what is special to a being. Providence without love is a con¬ 
ception without basis, without reality. 1'he truth of providence is 
love, (lod l()V(‘s men, not brutes, not ])lants ; for only for man's, 
sake does lie jierform extraordinary deeds, deeds of love—miracles. 
Wlu'rc there is no eommunity there is no love. But what bond 
can be supposed to unite brutes, or natural things in general, with 
God ? Gotl does not recognise himself in them, for they do not 
recognise him ;—where I lind nothing of m>’self, how can I love ^ 
“(Jod who thus promises, does not sj»eak with asses and oxen, as 
Paul says : Doth ( Jod take care for oxen I but with rational crea¬ 
tures made in his likeiKess, that they may live for ever with him.” 
Luther ('rii. ii. s. 156). Coal is first with liimself in man; in man 
first begins religion, providence ; for the latter is not something 
difTerent from the former/on tlie contrary, religion is itself tlie 
providence of man. lie who loses religion, ?‘.c., faith in himself, 
faith in man, in the inlinite significance of his being, in tlie neces¬ 
sity of his existence, loses providence He alone is forsaken who 
forsakes himself; li(‘ alone is lost who despairs; he alone is without 
Ch)(l who is without faith, /.c., without courage, \\li6reiri does 
religion place the true proof of providence? in the phenomena of 
Nature, as they are objects to us out of religion,—in astronomy, in 
pliysics, in natural history i No ! In those appearances which are 
objects of religion, of faith only, wdiich express only the faith of 
religion in itself, f.c., in the truth and reality of man,—in the reli¬ 
gious events, means, and institutions which Ciod has oi^ained exclu¬ 
sively for the salvation of man, in a word, in miracles; for the means 
of grace, the sacraments, belong to tlie class of providential miracles. 
“Quaimpiam autem haec consideratio universae naturae nos adntbnet 
de Deo.tanien nos referamus initio mentem et oculos ad (yrnnia 
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testirnonia, in quibus se Deus ecdesiae patefecit ad editctionem e.c 
AegPpto, ad vocevi sonantem in Sinai, ad Christum resuscifaniem 

mortnos et resiiscitatum, etc.Ideo semper delixao siiit nu ntes in 

horum 4 estimoniorum cogitationem ct J)is coufinitafae articuliim de 
CVea^tov^nietytentvir, deinde considerent vestigia Dei impressae 
na^wra^.”“-Melaii(?thoii (Loci do Creat. p. 62, ed. cit.). ‘‘Mirentiir 
alii creationein, 7 niki viagis libel niirari redemptioneuK Jlirabile est, 
quod caro nostra et ossa nostra #J )eo nobis sunt formata, mirabilius 
adhuc est, quod ipse Jleus caro de carne nostra et os do ossibus 
nostris fieri voluit.”—J. Uerhard (Med. s. M. 15). ‘‘The lieatlicns 

k^jow God no further than that lie is a Creator.”—Lutlier (T. ii. 
p. 327% Tliat ]ir*»vid(*nce has only man for its essential object 
IS evident from this, that to religious faith nil tilings and beings 
are created for the sake of man. “We are lords not only of birds, 
but of all living creatures, and all things art* given for our service, 
and are created only for o\ir .sake.'^—Lutlier (T. ix. [>. 281). Jlut 
if things are created only for tlie .sake of man, tkey are also ])re- 
served only for the .sake of man. And if things are mere instru 
inents of man, they .stand under the protection of no law, tln‘y arcs 
in relation to man, withont rights. Thi.s outlawing of things exi>lains 
miracle. 

The negation of providence is the negation of Cod. “ Qui eigo 
providentiam t(dlit, totam Dei sub.stantiani tollit et (piid (licit nisi 

Deurii non esse I .Si non curat hnmana, sive ne^ciens, c(‘ssat 

omnis camsa pietati.s, cum sit spes nulla sithdis.^' doa. da ithemins 
(Tract, de Provid. Dei). “Naiji (jui nihil asj)i<’i a Deo ailirmaut 
prope est ut cui adsjicctum adimunt, etiam substantiam tollant.’' 
- Salvianu.s (I. c. 1 . iv.). “Aristotle almost falls into the ojiinion 
that God-^though he does not expressly name him a fool—is such 
a one that he knows nothing of our atlairs, nothing of our d(*signs, 

understands, sees, regards nothing but himselt.Liit what is 

such a Cod or Lord to us? of what use is he to u> Luther (in 
Walch’s rhil(3s. Lexikon, art. Vorsehung). l’ro\i(lenc(; i- tlnaefore 
the most undeniable, striking proof that in religion, in tin; nature 
of God him.self, man is occupied only witli him>elf, that the 
mystery of theology is anthropolog\', that the sidistancag the 
content of the infinite being, is the “finite,” being. “fJod secs 
men,^’ means : in God man sees only liimself ; “ (lod cares for 
man,^^ means : a God who is not active is n<» real Goil. But there 
is no activity without an object: it is the; ol>ject which first converts 
activity fi^^m a mere ])ower into real activity, d’his objix't is man. 
If iflan did not exist, God would have no cause for activity. Thus 
man is the motive principle, the .soul of God. A (Jod who does not 
see and hear man, who has not man in himself is blind and deaf, 
i.€.j inert, empty, unsubstantial. Thus the fulness of the divine 
nature is the fulne.‘^s of the human ; thus the Godhead of God is 
humanity- I for myself, is the cornfortle.ss mystery of epicureanism, 
stoicism, pantheism ; God for me, thi.s is the consolatory mystery of 
religion, of Christianity. Is man for God^s sake*, or (bjd for man's ? 
It is 1 ;rue that in religion man exists for God’s sake, but only because 
God exists for man's sake. I am for God because God is for me. 
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Providence is identical with miracidom power^ mpernaiuralutic 
freedom from Nature^ the dominion of arhitra 7 *inesfi over ^latv. 
■‘Etsi (sc. Deus) sustentat iiaturani, tamen contra orc/mm jnssit 

aliquando Solern regredi, etc.Ut igitur invocaiio v^re fieri 

possit, cogiteiiius Deum sic adesse suo opificio, noii^ ut Stoici fin- 
gunt, allviahim secundis causis, sed sustentantem iiaturam et multa 

suo liberrimo consilio moderantein.Multa facit prima causa 

praeter secandas, quia eM agms %berum.^^ —Melaiictlion (Loci de ^ 
Causa Pcccati, pp. 82, 83, ed. cit.) ‘SScriptura vero tradit, Deum 
in actione providentiac esse agens liberum^ qui ut pluriiiium quideiri 
ordinem siii operis servet, illi tamen ordini non sit alligafus, sed 
i) quicquid facit per causas sccuiidas, illud possit etiam sine iliii^ 
per se solum faccre 2) quod ex causis secundis possit alium effectum 
])roducere, quam ipsaniin dispositio ct 7 iainra ferat 3) quod positis 
a\isis secundis in actu, Dcus tamen ejfectum possit impedire, 

7mdare, mitigarc, exasp(*rare.Non igitur est con^iexio causarum 

Stoica in actioiiibus provideiitiae Dei/'—M. Cliemnitius ( 1 . c. pp. 
316, 317). ‘‘ JAberrime Deu-s impeixit naturae —Naturam saluti 

iiomiiium attemperat pro[)ter Ecclesiam.Oiiiniiio tribuendus 

est Deo hie lionos, quod })Ossit ct velit opitulari nobis, etiam cum a 
tota natura destituirnur, contra scrleni omnium secundarum causa- 

rum.h]t mutta accidunt jdurimis liominibus, in quibus mirandi 

(^.ventus fateri eos coguiit,sea 1 )eo sene causis secuiidis^Q,VN‘iX\o^ esse,"— 

C. reucerus (de Praccip. Divinat. gen. Servestae, 1591, p. 44). “ Ille 

tmnen (]ui onuiiuin est conditor, nullis instrumentis indiget. Nam 
si id continuo lit, quicquid i])se‘ vult, vclle illius erit autlior atque 
iiistrumentum ; nec magis ad liacc regenda astris indiget, quam cum 
Into .‘q)cruit oeulos cocci, sicut refert liistoria Evangelica. Lutiiin 
enim magis videbatur obturaturum oeulos, quam apertisrum. Sed 
ipse ost(*ndere nobis voliiit omnem naturam esse sibi iiistrumentum 
ad quidris, quantumeunque a/iejtumA —J. L. Vives (1. c. 102). 

“ IIow is this to be reconciled t Tlie air gives food and nourishment, 
and licre stones or nx'ks flow uith water ; it is a marvellous gift. 
And it is also strange and marvellous that corn grows out of the 
earth. Who has this art and this i)owcr i Cod has it, who can do 
such unnatural things, that we may thence imagine what sort of a 
Cod ho is and what sort of ])ower he has, that we may not be 
terrified at him nor despair, but firmly believe and trust him* that 
he can nndve tlie leather in the pocket into gold, and can make dust 
into corn on the earth, and the air a cellar for me full of wine, 
lie is to be trusted, as having such great power, and we Inay know 
that we have a Cod who can perform these-deeds of skill, and that 
around him it rains and snows with miraculous works."—Luther 

(W iii. p. 594). , . ^ 

The omnipotence of Providence is the omnipotence of human feel¬ 
ing releasing itself from all conditions and laws of Nature. This 
omnipotence is realised hj/ pi^ai/er. Prayer is Almighty. The 

prayer of faith shall save the sick.The effectual fervent prayer ■ 

of a righteous man availeth much. Elias was a man subject to like 
passions as we are, and he prayed earnestly that it might not rain ; 
and it rained not on the earth by the space of three years and six 
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months. And he prayed again, and tiic Ijcavcns pave rain and tlie 
ea»th brought forth lier fruit.”—James v. 15-18. “If ye have faith 

flnnlif'. nnf. va clioll tirvf J - ^ <* 

^ _ _ __ 

and tliou cast into the sea, it sliall be done, and all thiiif^s what¬ 
soever ye slfjill ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.”—^fatt. 
xxi. 21, 22. That under tin's mountain whicli the power of faith is 
to overcome are to be understood not only very diflicult things— 
res difficillimae, as tlie exegotists say, who ex])lain this })assago as a 
proverbial, hyperbolical mode of speech among tlie Jews, but ratlier 
things which according to Nature and reason are impossible, is 
frovctt by the case of the instantaneously withered lig-tree, to 
which the passage in question refers. Here indubitably is declared 
tlie omnipotence of prayer, of faith, before wliich the power of 
Naturevanishesintonuthing. ‘‘.Mutaiiturqu()qucaf//irccc.scaquaeex 
naturae causis erant sequutura, quemadinodnm in h'zechia contigit, 
regc Juda, cui, quod naturalcs causarum progressns mortem mina- 
bantur, dictum est a proplieta J)ei : Morieris et non vives ; sed is 
ileciirsus naturae ad rcijis 2ar(^es viutatus est ct mutaturum se Dens 
praeviderat.”—J. L. Vives (h c. ]>. 132). ‘bSaej)e fatorum saevitiani 
lenit Dens, placatus jjiorum votis.” Melancthon (bpist. Sim. 
Grynaeo). Cedit natura verum precihus Moysi. ]^liae,. Elisaei, 
Jesaiae ct omnium piorum, sicut Christiis iiiquit Matt. 21 : Omnia 
quae petetis, credentes accifdetis.”—Td. (F^oci de Croat, p. 64, cd. cit.). 
Celsus calls on the Cliristians to aid the Emperor and not to decline 
military service. Whereupon Origen answers: J^recihvs 7 iostris 
profligantes omnes bcllorum excitatorcs daemonas et pcitiirbatorcs 
pads ac foederum plus conferinius regibns, qnam qui ai nia gestant 
])ro Eepublica.”—Origcncs (adv. Celsum. S. Clcnio iiit. 1 . viii.). 
lliunan need is the necessity of tlie Divine Will. In ])rayer man 
is the active, tlie determining, God the passive, tlie determined. 
God does the will of man. “ God does the will of those that fear 

him, and he gives his will up to ours.Eor the text says clearly 

enough, that Lot was not to stay in all the plain, but to escajie to 
the inounlain. lUit this his wish God changes, because Jjot fears 
him and prays to liirn.” “And we have other testimonies in the 
Scriptures which prove tlint God allows liimself to be turned and 
subjects his will to our wislj.” ‘'Tims in was according to the 
regular order of God’s ])ower that the sun should maintain its 
’revolution and wonted course ; but when Jo.shua in Ids need called 
on the Lord and commanded the sun that it should stand still, it 
stood still at Josliua’s word. How great a miracle this was, ask the 
astronomers.”—Imther (T. ii. p. 226). “ Lord, I am here and there 
iy great need and danger of body and soul, and therefore want tliy 
help and c®nifort. Item : I must have this and that; therefore I 
entreat thee that thou give it me.” “ He who so prays end per¬ 
severes unabashed does right, and our Lord God is well pleased 
with him, for he is not .so squeamish as we men.^'—Id. (T. xvi. 
p. 150). 
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§ > 2 . ,, 

Faith is the freedom and blessedness ivhich feeling finds in it¬ 
self Feeling objective to itself and active in this freedcmy the 
reaction of feeling against Nature, is the arbitrariness of the 
imagination. The objects of faith therefore necessarily contradict 
Nature,^ necessarily contradict Heasgu, as that which represents the 
nature of things. ‘‘ Quid inagis contra ficlein, quain credere nolle, 

quidqiiid non possit ratione attingere 1 .N.im illam quae in 

Deum est fides, beatiis papa Gregorius negat plane habere meritum, 
si ei humana ratio praebeat experiinentum/'—Bernardus (^.ontr. 
Abelard, l^p. ad. Doin. Bapam Innocent ium). Pa7'tns virginis nec 
ratione colligitur, nec exeinplo monstratnr. Quodsi ratione colligitur 
non erit mirabileJ^—Cowo,. Toletan. XL Art. IV. (Sumina. Carranza.) 
“ Quid autein incredibile, si contra usum oi'ighiis uatu7^alis peperit 
Maria ct virgo perinanet: quando contni usum naturae mare vidit 
et fugit atque in fontem siium Jordanis fiuenta rcinearunt ? Non 
ergo exccdit fidcm, quod virgo ]>cperit, quando legimus, quod petra 
vomuit aquas ct in montis speciem inaris unda solidata est. Non 
ergo exccdit [idem, quod homo cxivit do virginc, quando petra x>ro- 
lluit, scaturivit ferrum supra aquas, ambulavit liomo supra aquas.’' 
—Ambro.siiis (Lpist. L. x. Ep. 8i. e{lit. Basil. Amerbach. 1492 et 

1516). “Mira sunt fratres, quae do isto Sacramento dicuntur. 

llaec sunt quae fidom neccssario exigimt, rationem omnitio non 
admittunt.’’—Bernardus (de Coena Dom.). Quid ergo hie quaeris 
natiu'ae ordinem in Christi corpoi-e, cum praeter natiiram sit ipse 
partus cx virgine.”—Petrus Lomb. (1. iv. dist. 10, c. 2). ‘‘ Laus 

iidei est credere qimd est supra rationem, ubi homo ahnegat intel- 
lectum et ornnes sensusf (Addit. Ileiirici do Vurimaria.‘ibid. dist. 

12, c. 5.) All tlio articles of our faitli appear foolisli and ridiculous, 

to reason.”.“We Ciiristians seem fools to the world for believing 

that .Mary was the true motlier of this child, and was nevertlieless a 
pure virgin. For tliis is not only against all n-ason. but also against 
the creation of Goil, who said to Adam and Eve, Be fruitful and 
multiply.” “ We ought not to inquire whether a thing be possible, 
but we should say, God has s:dd it, tlierefore it will liappen, even if 
it be impossible. For although I cannot see or understand it, yet 
the Lord can make the impossible possilde, and out of notliing‘ can 
make all things.”—Luther (T. xvi. pp. 148,149, 570). * What is 
more miraculous than that God and man is one Person ? that he is 
the Son of God and the Son of INlary, and yet only one Son ? Who 
will comprehend this mystery in all eternity, that God is man, that 
a cre*aturo is the Creator, and the Creator a creature ?”—Id. (T. vii. 
p. 128). The essential object of faith, therefore, is miracle; but 
not common, visible miracle, which is an object even to the bold 
eye of curiosity and unbelief in general ; not the appearance, but 
the essence of miracle ; not tlie fact, but the miraculous the 

Being who \vorks miracles, who attests and reveals himself in 
miracle. And this miraculous power Is to faith alwavs present; 
even Protestantism believes in the uninterrupted perpetuation of 
miraculous power ; it only denies the necessity that it should still 
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manifest itself in special visible signs, for the furtherance of dog¬ 
matic ends. “Some have said that signs were the revelation of the 
Spirit in the commencement of Christianity and have now ceased. 
That Is not correct ; for there is even now such a power, and though 
it is ndt used, that is of no importance. For we have still tlie power 
to perfBrm sfleh signs.” “Now, however, that Christianity is spread 
abroad and made known to all the world, there is no need to work 
miracles, as in the times of the apostles. But if there were need for 
it, if the Gospel were oppressed and persecuted, we must truly apply 
ourselves to this, and must also work miracles.’—Luther (Tli. xiii. 
pp. 642, 648). Miracle is so essential, so natural to faith, that 
tft it e^en natural phenomena are miracles, and not in the pliysical 
sense, but in the theological,supranatnralistic sense. “God, in the 
beginning, said : Let the earth bring forth grass rind herbs, ikc. 
That same word which the Creator spoke brings the cherry out of 
the dry bough and the cherry-tree out of the little kernel. It is the 
omnipotence of God which makes young fowls and geese come out 
of the eggs. Thus God preaches to us daily of tlie resurrection of 
the dead, and lias given us as many examples and experiences of 
this article as there are creatures.”—Luther (Tli. x. p. 432. {See also 
Th. lii. pp. 586, 592, and Augustine, c,//., Enarr. iu Ps. 90, Sermo 
ii. c. 6). If, therefore, faith desires and needs no special miracle, 
this is only because to it everything is fundaincnt;dly miracle, 
everything an effect of divine, miraculous power. Ileligious faith 
has no sense, no ])erce})tion for Nature. Nature, as it exists for us, 
has no existence for faith. To it the will of God is alone the 

ground, the bond, the necessity of tilings. “God.could indeed 

have made us men, as he did Adam and Eve, by himself, without 
father anc^ mother, as he could reign without princes, as lie could 
give light without sun and stars, and bread witliout fields and 
ploughs and labour. Jhit it is not his will to do tlius.”—J^iitlier 
(Th. xvi. p, 614). It is true “God employs certain means, and so 
conducts his miraculous works as to use tlie service of Nature and 
instruments.” Therefore we ought—triily 011 very natural grounds 
—“ not to despise the means anil instruments of Nature.” “Thus 
it is allowable to use medicine, nay, it oiiglit to be used, for it is a 
means create<l in order to preserve health.”—Luther (Tli. i. p. 508) 
But—and that alone is decisive—it is not necessari/ that I should 
use natural yieaas in order to be cured ; I can be cured imme¬ 
diately by God. WJiat God ordinarily does by means of Nature, 
he can also do without, nay, in o[>position to Nature, and actually 
does, it thus, iu extraordinary cases, wlien he will. “ God,” says 
Luther in the same place, “could indeed easily have preserved 
Ngah and the animals through a whole year without food, as he 
preserved Myses, Elijah, and Christ forty days witliout any food.” 
Whether he does it often or seldom is indifferent; it is enough if 
he only does it once ; what happens once can liappen innumerable 
.times. A single miracle has universal significance—the signi¬ 
ficance of an example. “This deed, the passage through the Red 
Sea, l^appened as a figure and example, to show us that it will be 
so with us.”—Luther (Th, iii. p. 596). “ These miracles are written 

U 
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for us, wlio are chosen,”—Ib. (Th. ix. p. 142). The natural means 
which God employs when he does no minicle, have no more signi¬ 
ficance than those which he employs when iie performs miracifes. 
If the animals, God so willing it, can live as well without food as 
with it, food is in itself as unnecessary for the preservation cf life, 
as indifferent, as non-essential, as arbitrary, as the cla}^ with which 
Christ anointed the eyes of the blind man to whom he restored 
sight, as tlie staff with wliich Moses divided the sea God could 
have done it just as well without the staff”). “ Faith is stronger 
than heaven and eartli, or all creatures.” “ Faith turns water into 
stones ; out of fire it can bring water, and out of water fire.”— 
Luther (Th. iii. jip. 564, 565). That is to say, for faith there exists 
no limit, no law, no necessity, no Nature ; there exists only the 
will of God, against which all things and powers are nothing. If 
therefore the believer, when in sickness and distress, has recourse 
notwithstanding to natural means, he only follows the voice of his 
natural reason. The one means of cure which is congruous with 
faith, which does not contradict faitli, which is not thrust upon it, 
whether consciously and voluntarily or not, from witliout,—the one 
remedy for all evil and misery is prayer ; for “ prayer is almighty.” 
—Luther (Th. iv. p. 27). Why then use a natural means also ? For 
even in case of its application, the effect whicii follows is by no means 
its own, but the effect of the supernatural will of Cod, or rather the 
effect of faitli, of jirayer ; for prayer, faith determines the will of 
God. “ Thy faith hath saved thee.” Tims the natural means 
which faith recognises in practice it nullifies in theory, since it 
makes the effect of such means an effect of God,— i.e., an etiect 
which could have taken place just as well without this means. The 
natural effect is therefore nothing else than a circumstantial, covert, 
concealed miracle ; a miracle however which has not tlie Appearance 
of a miracle, but can only be perceived as such by the eyes of faith. 
Only in expression, not in fact, is there any difference between an 
immediate and mediate, a miraculous and natural operation of God. 
When faitli makes use of a natural means, it speaks othenvise than 
it thinks ; when it supposes a miracle as iV but in 

botli cases it thinks the same. In the mediate agency of God 
faith is in disunion w ith itself, for the senses here deny what faith 
affirms ; in miracle, on the contrary, it is at one with itself, for 
there the appearance coincides with the reality, the senses‘with 
faith, the expression with tlie fact. Miracle is the terminus techni- 
CHS of faith. 


§ 13 - 

'fhe liesni'rection of Christ is bodilyy i.e., personal immortality^ 
presented as a sensible indubitable fact. *• 

“ Ilesurrexit Christus, absoluia res esb.—Ostendit se ipsum dis- 
cipulis ct tidelibus siiis: conirectata est soliditas corporis...... 

Conjirmata fides est non solum in cordibus, sed etiam in oculis 
hominum.”—Augustinus (Sermoiies ad Pop. S. 242, c. i, S. 361, c. 
8. See also on this subject Melanctlion, Loci : de Resurr. Mort.). 
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^‘The philosophers.held tliat by death tlie soul was released 

ftom the body, and that after it was thus set free from the body, as 
from a prison, it came into the assembly of the gods, and was 
telie‘ved from all corporeal burthens. Of such an immortality the 
piiild^ophers allowed men to dream, though they did not hold it 
to be*certafh, nor could defend it. But the Holy Scriptures teach 
of the resurrection and eternal life in another manner, and place 
the hope of it so certainly liijfore our eyes, that we cannot doubt 
it.*’—Luther (Th. i. p. 549). 


§ M 

Christionit made man an ext ram undone^ aypernaluraf heimj. 

We have here no abiding city, but we seek one to come.”—Heb. 
xiii. 14. “ Whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from 

the Lord .”—2 Cor. v. 6. “If in this body, which is ))roperly our 
own, we are strangers, and our life in this body is nothing else 
than a pilgrimage ; how much more then arc the possessions which 
we have for the sake of the body, such as fields, houses, gold, tlm., 
nothing else than idle, strange thirigs, to be used as if we were on a 
pilgrimage!” “Therefore we must in this life live like strangers 
until we reach the true fatherland, and receive a better life which 
is eternal.”—Luther (Th. ii. pp. 240, 370 a). “Our conversation 
{voKlr€v^ia, civifas aut jus civitatis) is in Jicaven, from wlicnce also 
we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus CJirist, who shall change 
our vile body that it may be like unto his glorious body, according 
to the working whereby iic is able even to subdue all things unto 
himself.*’—PJiil. iii. 20, 21. "'‘Neque mundus (jmerat hmninrm., veqne 
mundi hmno pars cs/.” Lactautius (l)iv. Inst. 1 . ii. c. 6). “Coelum 
de inundo : homo supra, mnmhnnr —Ambrosius (Kpist. 1 . vi. 

38, ed. cit.). “ Agnosce o homo dignitatem tuam, agnoscc gloriam 

condltionis hunianae. Est enim tibi cum inundo corpus .sed 

cst tibi etiam sublirnius aliquid, 7 iec oninino compai'andus es 
caeteris erratnris.^' —P»ernardus (Of)p. Ilasil. 1552, ]>. 79). “At 

Christianus.ita supra totum mundiim ascend it, ncc consistit 

in coeli convexis, sed transcensis inente locis supercoclestibus ductu 
divini spiritus velut jam exi 7 'a, immduni raptus offert Deo preces.” 
—Qrigenes (contra Celsuni. cd. Hoeschelio, j). 370). Tot us quid cm 
iste mundufi ad nnius anwiae preliuni acstimari non potest. Non 
enim 2>ro toto mundo Deus anirnarn suam dare voluit, quam pro 
anima hhinana dedit. Sublirnius est ergo animae pretium, quae 
noti nisi sanguine Ckiisti redimi potest.”—Medit. devotiss. c. ii. 
{Among the spurious writings of yt. Bernard.) “Sapiens anima 

..Deum tantuinmodo sapiens hominem in liomine exuit, Deoque 

plene et irr omnibus affecta, ornnem infi'a, iJeinn creaturam non 
aliter quam Deus attendit. Relicto ergo corpore et corporeis omni¬ 
bus curis et impedimentis omnium quae sunt praeter Deum oblivis- 
citur, nihilque praeter Deum attendens quasi se solam., solumrpie 
Deum exi.stimans,” etc.—De Nat. etDign. Amoris Divini, cc. 14, 15. 
{Ib.y “Quid agis frater in .saeculo, qui major es mundo?”—Hier¬ 
onymus (ad Heliod. de Laude Vitae solit.). 
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§ 15 - 

The celibate and monachum—of course only in their oriqinaly. 
religious significance and form—are sensible manifestations^ neces¬ 
sary consequences^ of the snpranaturalistic, extramundahe character 
of 'Christianity. It is true that tliey also contradict Christianity; 
the reason of this is shown by implitation in the present work; but 
only because Christianity is itself a contradiction. They contra¬ 
dict exoteric, practical, but not esoteric, theoretical Christianity; 
they contradict Christian love so far as this love relates to man,, 
but not Christian faith, not Christian love so far as it loves'man 
only for God’s sake. There is certainly nothing concerning celibacy 
and monachism in the Bible ; and that is very natural. In the 
beginning of Christianity the great matter was the recognition of 
Jesus as the Clirist, the Messiah—the conversion of the heathens 
and Jews. And this conversion was the more pressing, the nearer 
the Christians supposed the day of j\idgment and the destruction 
of the world \—j)ericidiim in mora. There was not time or oppor¬ 
tunity for a life of quietude, for the contemplation of monacliism.^ 
Hence there necessarily reigned at that time a more practical and 
even liberal sentiment than at a later period, when Cliristianity 
had attained to worldly dominion, and thus the enthusiasm of 
proselytism was extinguisiied. “Apostoli (says the Church, quite 
correctly : Carranza, 1 . c. p. 256) cum Jides inciperet, ad Jideiiurn 
imbecillitatem se magis demittebant, cum auteni eviingelii prae- 
dicatio sit magis am[»liata, oportet et Pontifices ad perfectam con- 
tinentiam vitam suam dirigere.’* When once Christianity realised 
itself ill a worldly form, it must also necessarily deyclop the 
supranaturalistic, supramundane tendency of Cliristianity into a 
literal separation from the world. And this disposition to separa¬ 
tion from life, from the body, from the world,—this first hyper- 
cosmic then anti-cosmic tendency, is a genuinely biblical disposi¬ 
tion and sjdrit. In addition to the passages already cited, and 
others universally known, the following may stand as examples : 
“He that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life 
eternaC^ “I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwellcth no 
good thing.”—Horn. vii. 18. (“Veteres enim omnis vitiositati^ in 
agendo origencs ad corpus referebant.”—J. G. Rosenmiillar Scholia.) 
“Foravsmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm 
yourselves also with the same mind; for ho that hath suffered in 
the flesh hath ceased from sin.”—i Pet, iv. i. “I have a desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ.”—Phil, i, 23. “We are confident 
and willing rather to be absent from the body and present with th^ 
Lord.”—2 Cor. v. 8. Thus, according to these passages^ the parti¬ 
tion-wall between God and man is the body (at least the fleshly, 
actual body); thus the body as a hindrance to union with God is* 
something worthless, to be denied. That by the world, which is 
denied in Christianity, is by no means to be understood a life of 
mere sensuality, but the real objective world, is to be inferred a 
popular manner from the belief that at the advent of the Lord, i.e.,, 
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tlie consummation of the Christian religion, heaven and earth will 
pjffes awav. 

TJi^ difference betw^een the belief of the Christians and that of 
the htiithen philosophers as to the destruction of the woi*ld is not 
to be overhjpked. The Christian destruction of the w’orld is only a 
crisis of faith,—the separation of the Christian from all that is anti- 
Christian, the triumph of faith over tlie world, a judgment of God, 
an anti-cosinical, superuaturalStic act. “Ihit tlie heavens and the 
-earth wdiicli are now, by the same word are ke|)t in stfU’e, reserved 
unto fire against the day of judgineut and perdition of ungodly 
jnen^—2 Pet. iii. 7. The lieathen destruction of the world is a 
crisis of the cosmos itself, a process which takes place according to 
Jaw, wliich is founded in the constitution of Nature. “Sicorigo 
muiidi, non minus solem et lunam et vices siderum et animalium 
ortus, quam quibus mutarentur terrena, continuit. In his fuit 
inundatio, quae non secus (}Uam hiems, quam acstas, letfe mnndi 
venit.’’—Seneca (Nat. Qu. 1 . iii. c. 29). It is the ])riuciple of life 
immanent in the world, tlie essence of the wmrld itself, wdiich evolves 
this crisis out of itself. Aqua et igni^ terreuis domiuautur. Ex 
his oriiis et ex his inieritus -(Ii>id. c. 28.) “Quidquid cst, non 
erit; nec peribit, sed resolvetur.''—(Idem. h]pist. 71.) The Christians 
excluded themselves from the destruction of tlie world. And he 
shall send Jiis angels wuth a great sound of a trumpet ; and they 
shall gather together his elect from the four winds, fiom one end of 
lieaven to the other.’’—Matt. xxiv. 31. Put there sliall not a liair 

of your head perish.\iid then sliall tliey see the Sou of Man 

coming in a cloud wutJi jiow^er and great glory. And when these 
tilings begin to come to jiass, then look up and lift up your heads ; 
for your ademption draweth nigh.”—luike xxi. 18, 27, 28. ‘‘ Watch 

ye therefore and pray always, that ye imiy be accounted w’orthy to 
escape all these things that shall come to pass, and to stand before 
the Sou of .Man.” — lb. 36. Tlie lieathens, on the contrary, identified 
tlieir fate with the fate of the world. ‘‘ Hoc nniversnm, cjiiod omnia 

<livina humanaque complectitnr.dies aliqms dissipabit et in 

confnsionem veterem tenebrasqne demerget. Phd irnnc ali/piis et 
singulas comploret animas. Qui stain superbac inqiotentisqne arro- 
gantiae est, ut in hac naturae necessitate, omnia ad emidem finem 
revocantis, se unum cw suos stponi veiiV — Seneca ((Tms. ad Polyb, 
ec. 20, 2i).* “Ergo quaiidoque erit terminus rebus hurnanis...... 

Non muri quenquam, non tiirres tucbuiitnr. Eon proderunt templa 
mpp>lieUmsy—A^^t* Qu. L. iii. c. 29.) Thus liere we have again 
thS characteristic distinction betw'cen heathenism and Christianity. 
The heiithen forgot himself in the w’orld. the Christian forgot the 
World in himself. And as tlie lieathen identified his destriictipn 
with the destruction of the world, so lie identified his immortality 
with the immortality of the wmrid. To the heathen, man was a 
common, to the Christian, a select being ; to the latter immortality 
w as a privilege of man, to the former a common good w hich he vin- 
<licatea to himself only because, and in so far as, he nssigued to o^cr 
beings a slnire in it also. The Cliristians expected the destruction of 
the world immediately, because the Christian religion has in it no 
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cosmical principle of developmeot:—all which developed itself ir> 
Cliristendorn developed itself only in contradiction with the original 
nature of Christianity because by the existence of God iu the 
flesh, i,e.^ by the immediate identity of the species with the indivi¬ 
dual, everything was attained, the thread of history was cjit sho/t, no 
other thought of the future remained than the thought of a repetition 
of the second coming of the Lord. IVhe lieathens, on the contrary, 
placed the destruction of the world in the distant future, because, 
living in the contemplation of the universe, they did not set heaven 
and earth in motion on their own account,—because they extended 
and freed their self-consciousness by the consciousness of the species, 
placed immortality only in the perpetuation of the species, and thus 
did not reserve the future to themselves, but left it to the coming 
generations. “Veniet tcnipus quo posteri iiostri tarn aperta nos 
nescisse mirentur.’'—Seneca (Nat. Qu. 1 . vii. c. 25). He who [daces 
immortality in liimself aVxdLshes the pnncii)lc of historical develop¬ 
ment. Tile Christians did indeed, according to Peter, expect a new 
heaven and a new earth. But with this Christian, superter¬ 
restrial earth, the theatre of liistory is for ever closed, the end of 
the actual world is come. Tdie heathens, on the contrary, set no 
limits to the development of the cosmos ; they supposed the 
world to be destroyed only to arise again renovated as areal world ; 
they granted it eternal life. The Christian destruction of the 
world was a matter of feeling, an object of fear and longing ; the 
heathen, a matter of reason, an inference from the contemplation 
of nature. 

Unspotted Vinjinity is the principle of Salention^ the principle of 
the regenerate (JhrisliemivorkL ‘‘ Virgo gemiit niundi salutem ; virgo 

peperit vitam uidversorum. Virgo portavit, (inem mitndus 

isle capere ant sustinere non ^^otest . Pit virum autein et 

Tnidierern caro ejecta de paretdiso : per virgineni juncta est DeoP— 
Ambrosias (h]p. L. x. Mp. 82). “Jure laudatiir bona uxor, sed 
melius pia virgo [iraefertnr, dicente Apostolo (i Cor. vii,). Bontim 
conjngiiim, per quod est inveiita posteritas snccessionis humanae ; 
sed melius virginitas^ [ler qnam rogni cotdestis haereditas acquisita 
et coelestium ineritornm rtq)erta snccessio. Per mulierem cura 
successit: virgineni saius evenitP—{i(\, Ep. 81.) “ Castitas 

juugit hominem coelo.Bona est castitas conjngalis, sed melior 

est continentia vidualis. Optima vero integritas virginalisf —De 
modo bene vivendi, Sermo 22. (Among the spurious wrjtings of 
Bernard.) ^^Palchritudinem liomiuis non concupiscas.’’—(Ibid. S. 23.) 

“Fornicatio major est omnibus veccatis .Audi heafi Isidori 

verba : Fornicatione coinquinari aeterius est omni peccato.”—(Ibid.) 
“ Virginitas cni ‘.doriae merito non praefertur ? Aiigelicae ? Angelas 
habet virginitatem, sed non carnem, sane felicior, qnam fortior in 
hac parte.’*—Bernardus (Ep. 113, ad Sophiam Virgineni). “Me¬ 
mento semper, quod paradid colonum de possessione sna mulier 
ejeceritf —Hieronymus (Ep. Nepotiano). “ In paradiso viryinitas 

conversabatur.Ipse Cliristus virginitatis gloria non mod(j ex 

patre sine initio et sine duorum coucursu genitus, sed et homo^ 
secundum nos factus, super nos ex virgine sine alieiio consortio- 
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incarnatiis est. Et ipse vlrf/initafmi veram et perfectam esse^ in se 
ip$o demonstravii. Unde hanc itohis letjem non stahiit (non eniin 
omnes capiunt verbiiin lioc, ut ipse dixit) sed opere iios erudivitr — 
Jonn.^;unasc. (Ortliod. Fidei, 1 . iv. c. 25). 

Noyrif abstinence from tbesatisfacticm of the sensual impulse, the 
negation of*difference of sex and consequently of sexual love,—for 
what is this without tlie other ?“-is tlie principle of the Clnisbian 
heaven and salvation ; then netessarily the satisfaction of the sexual 
impulse, sexual love, on which marriage is founded, is the source of 
sin and evil. And so it is held. The mystery of original sin is the 
mystery of sexual desire. All men are conceived in sin because they 
*wer^ conceived with sensual, /.c.. natural pleasure. Tlie act ol 
generation, as an act of sensual enjoyment, is sinful. Sin is propa¬ 
gated from Adam down to ns, simply because its jiropagation is the 
natural act of generation. This is the mystery of Cliristian original 
sin. “ Atquc hie quani alienus a vero sit, etiam liic rcprehcndiiur, 
quod volnptate'ni in honiine Deo authore creatam asserit principal iter. 
Sed hoc divinae scriptura redarguit, quae serpentis insidiis abtue 
illecebris infusam Adae atquc h"vae voluptatem docet, siquidem 

ipse serpens voiuptas sit.Quomodo igitur voluptas ad paratlisum 

revocare nos potest, sola nos paradiso exult U’—Ambrosius 

(Ep. L. X. Ep. 82). Voluptas ipsa sine culpa nullatenus esse 
potest.’^—Petrus L. ( 1 . iv. dist. 31, c. 5).^ ‘‘ Omnes in pcccatis nati 
sumus, et ex carnis delectatione concepti culpam originalem nobis¬ 
cum traximus.’'—Oregoriiis (Petrus L. 1 . ii, dist. 30, c. 2). “Firniis- 

sime tene et nullatenus dubites, omnem homineni, cpii pQ^Yconcuhitnw 
viri et mulieris concipitur, cum originali pcccato nasci......Ex his 

datur inteliigi, quid sit originalepcccituin, scl. vilium conrupisceniiaey 
quod in #mnes concupisccntialiter natos ])er Adam intiuvit ”—(Jbid. 
c. 3, see also dist, 31, c. i.) “ Peccati cau>a ex carue. est.”—Ambrosius 
(ibid.) “ Christus/Jt^cc•a^^^??^ non habet, nec originale traxit, nec suum 
addidit : extra voluptatem carnalis iiludniis vnnt^ non ibi fuit 

complexus uiardaUs .Omnis (jemratus^ Augustinus 

(Serin, ad Pop. S. 294, cc. 10, 16). “ lloino uaius de muliere et oh hoc 

cum reatu!' —Bernanlus (de Consul. ). ii.). “ Peccatum quomodo 

non fuit, ubi libido non defuit?.Quo pacto, inquani, aut sanctus 

asseretur conceptus, qui de spiritus non est, nedieam de peccato est?” 

■—Id. (Epist. 174, edit. cit.). “All that is born into the world of 
man and woman is sinful, under God s anger and curse, condemned 
to death.” “All men born of a father and mother are children of 
wrath by nature, as St. Paul testifies, Eidies. ii.” “We have by 
nature a tainted, .‘•sinful conception and birth.”—Ijuther (Th. xvi. 246, 
573). It is clear from these examples, that “carnal intercourse”-^ 
•even a kisji is carnal intercourse—is the radical sin, the radical evil 
of mankind ; and consequently the basis of marriage, the sexual 
impulse, honestly outspoken, is a product of the devil. It is true 
that the creature as the work of God is good, but it has long ceased 
to exist as it was created. The devil has alienated the creature 
from God and corrupted it to the very foundation. “Cursed be 
thfe ground for thy sake.” The fall of the creature, however, is only 
an hypothesis by which faith drives from its mind the burdensome^ 
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disquieting contradiction, tliat Nature is a product of God, and yet, 
as it actually is, does not harmonise with God, i,€,j with the Chiis- 
tiau hcntiinent, 

Christianity certainly did not pronounce the flesh as flesh, j^ratter 
as matter, to be some liing sinful, impure ; on the contrary, }t con¬ 
tended vehemently against tlio heretics who held this‘bpinion and 
rejected marriage- (See for example Augustin, contra Faustum, 
1 . 29, c. 4, I. 30, c. 6. Clemens Alexi‘Stromata, lib. iii. and Bernard. 
Sui)er Cantica, Sermo^ 66.) But quite apart from the hatred to 
heretics which so inspired the holy Christian Church and made it 
so politic, tins protest l esied on grounds which by no means involved 
the recognition of Nature as such, and under limitations, Le,^ hega- 
tions, which make the recognition of Nature merely apparent and 
illusory. The distinction between the heretics and the orthodox is 
only this, that the latter said indirectly, covertly, secretly, what the 
former declared plainly, directly, but for that very reason offensively. 
Pleasure is not separahie from matter. Material pleasure is nothing 
further, so to speak, than the j'*y of matter in itself, matter proving 
itselt by activity. Every joy is self-activity, every pleasure a mani¬ 
festation of force, energy. Jllvery organic function is, in a normal 
condition, united with enjoyment; even breathing is a ])leasurable 
act, which is not perceived as such only because it is an uninterrupted 
process, lie tlicrcfore who declans geueration, fleshly intercourse, 
as sucli, to be jiure, but lleshly intercourse united with sensual plea¬ 
sure to be a consequence of original siu and consequently itself a 
sin, acknowledges only the dead, not the living flesh—he raises a 
mist before us, he condemns, rejects the act of geueration, and 
matter in general, though under the appearance of not rejecting it, 
of acknowledging it. The iinhypocritical, honest acknowledgment 
of sensual life is the acknowledgment of sensual pleasure. In brief, 
ho who, like the Bible, like the Church, does not acknowledge fleshly 
jdea^ure—that, l)e it understood, which is natural, normal, insepar¬ 
able Irom lile—does not acknowledge the flesh. That which is not 
rccognise(l as an end in itself (it by no means follows that it should 
be the ultimate end) is in tiaitli not recognised at all. Thus he who 
allows me wine only as medicine forbids me the enjoyment of wine. 
Jjct not the liberal supply of wine at the wedding at Cana be urged. 
For that scene transports us, by tlic metamorphosis of water, ipto 
wine, heymid Nature into the region of supernatural ism,. Where, 
as in Chris'iauity, a supernatural, spiritual body is regarded as the 
true, eterii d body, ic., a body from which all objective, sensual im¬ 
putes, all flesh, all nature, is removed, there real, t.^., sensual fleshly 
matter is denied, is regarded as WM)rthless, nothing. 

Certainly Christianity did not make celibacy a law (save at a 
later period for the ]iriests). But for the very reason that 
chastity, or rather privation of marriage, of sex, is the highest, 
the most transcendent, supernaturalistic, heavenly virtue, it can¬ 
not and must not be lowered into a common object of duty; it 
stands above the law, it is the virtue of Christian grace and free- 
dom, “Christus liortatiir idoneos ad coelibatum^ ut donum recte 
tueantur ; idem Christus iis, qui pindtatem extra conjugium non 
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retinent, praecipit, ut pure in conjngio vivant.’'—Mclanctboii. (He- 
sponsio ad Coloiiienses. Declam. T. iii.). “ Vinjiniiiis non Q^tjumu 
seel adinouita, quia nimis est excelsaJ ^—De nioelo bene viv. (Serino 
21). ‘“Et qiii inatrinionio jungit virgincin suani, benefacit, et qu! 
non melius facit. Quod igitur boiium est, non vitanduin est, 

et qiicld estmielins eligendum Itaque non iiniionitur, sed pro- 
pomtur. Et ideo bene Apostolus dixit: De virginibus aiitem 
praece[)tuni non liabeo, consiiiu^i auteni elo. Ubi praeceptuin est, 

jbi est, ubi consilium, ibi f/ru/of est.Pr.ieceptuin enini 

castitatis est, consilium integritatis.8ed nec vidua praeceptuin 

accipit, sed consilium. Consilium auteni non seniel datum, sed 
m,€pe^rep€iitum .^^—Ambrosius (Liber, do viduis). d'liat is to say : 
celibacy^ abstinence from marriage, is no law in the coinmon or 
Jewish sense, but a law in the Cliiistian sense, or for the Christian 
sentiment, which takes Christian virtue and perfection as the ruh^ 
of conscience, as the ideal of feeling,—no despotic l)ut a friendly 
law, no ]mblic but a secret, esoteric law— a mere counsel, y.c., a 
law which does not venture to express itself as a law, a law for 
those ol finer feelings, not for the great mass. Thou niayst marry ; 
yes indeed ! without any fear of committing a sin, ?.e., a public*, 
express, plebeian sin : but thou dost all tlic bc!tter if thou dejst not 
marry ; meanwhile this is only my undictatorial, friemily advice. 
Omnia licent^ sed omnia non expediimt. VViiat is ailowcal in the first 
member of the sentence is retrac'ted in tlic second. Licet, says the 
man ; non e^'pedit, says the Christian. Ihit ciiily that which is good 
for the Christian is bu* the man, so far as he desires to be a Chris¬ 
tian, the standard of doing and abstaining. “ (Jnac non expediunt. 
nec licent^^ such is the conclusion arrived at l)y the sentiment of 
Christian ^nobility. Marriage is therc'fore only an indulgence to 
the weakness, or rather tlie strength of the jl(.‘sJ), a taint of nature 
in Cliristiaiiity, a falling short of the genuine^, ])erfect (Jhristian 
sentiment ; being, liowever, nevertheless good, l;iudabh*, even holy, 
in so far as it is the best antidote to fornication. J^’or its own .‘^akc*, 
as the self-enjoyment of sexual love, it is not acknowledged, not 
consecrated ; thus the holiness of marriage in (Jhristianity is only 
an ostensible holiness, only illusion, for that which is not acknow¬ 
ledged for its own sake is not acknciwledged at all, while yet there 
js a deceitful show of acknowdedginent. Marriage is sanctioned 
not m order^to hallow and satisfy the flesh, but to restrict tlie fiosli, 
to repress it, to kill it—to drive JJcclzebub out by Ijeelzebub. “ Quae 
res et virie et feminis omnibus adest ad matriinoninm et stuprum I 
Coijunixtio carnis scilic et, cujus concupiscentiam Dominus stupro 

adaequav t.Ideo virginis principalis .sanctitas, quia caret stupri 

a^nitati.”—^^rertullianus (de Exhort. Cast. c. 9). “ Et dc^ ipso con- 

jugis meliitii aliquid, quam concessisii, monuisti.’^—Augustinus 
(Confess, x. c. 30). “ It is better to marry than to biirn.’^—l Cor. 

vii. 9. But how much better is it, says Tertulliriii, developing this 

text, neither to marry nor to burn.“ Possum diccre, quod per- 

m\iiii\\T,honum non est ^^—(Ad Uxorenql.i.c. 3.) “De minoribus bonis 

est c^njugiam, quod non ineretur pahnam, sed est in remedium . 

J^rima institutio habuit praeceptum, .secunda ivdvlgeniiarn. J)idi- 
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cimus enim ab Apostolo, liumano "eneri propter vitandara fornica- 
tioiiem indultum esse conjugiurn ”—Petrus Lomb. (I. iv. dist«26, 
c. 2). “The Master of the Sentences says rightly, tliat in Paradise 
marriage was ordained as service, but after sin as medicine/—^uther 
(Th. i. p. 349). “ Where marriage and virginity are compared, cer¬ 
tainly chastity is a nobler gift tlian marriage/’—Id. (Vh. i. p. 319). 

Those whom tlie weakness of nature does not compel to marriage, 
but who are siicli that they can dispense with marriage, these do 
rightly to abstain from marriage.”—Id. (Th. v. p. 538). Christian 
sophistry will reply to this, that only marriage which is not Christian, 
only that which is not consecrated by the spirit of Cliristianity, i.e., 
in which Nature is not veiled in pious images, is unholy. But if 
marriage, if Nature is first made holy by relation to Christ, it is 
not the holiness of marriage wliich is declared, but of Christianity; 
and marriage, Nature, in and by itself, is unholy. And what is the 
semblance of holiness with which Christianity invests marriage, in 
order to becloud the understanding, but a ])ious illusion ? Can the 
Christian fulfil his marriage duties without surrendering himself, 
willingly or not, to the passion of love 1 Yes indeed. The Christian 
has for liis object the repUmishing of the Christian Church, not the 
satisfaction of love. The end is holy, but the means in itself un¬ 
holy. And the end sanctifies, exculpates the means. “ Conjugalis 
concubitus generandi gratia non habet culpain.” Thus the Cliristian, 
at least the true Cliristian, denies, or at least is bound to deny 
Nature, while he satisfies it ; he does not wish for, he rather con¬ 
temns the means in itself; he seeks only the end m abstracto ; he 
does with religious, supranaturalistic horror what he docs, though 
against his will, with natural, sensual pleasure. The Christian docs 
not candidly confess his sensuality, he denies Nature .before his 
faith, and Ins faith before Nature, he publicly disavows what he 
privately docs. Oh, how much better, truer, purer-Iieartcd in this 
respect were the heathens, who made no .secret of their sensualit}^ 
than tlio Christians, who, wdiilo gratifying the flesh, at the same 
time deny that they gratify it! To this day the Christians adhere 
theoretically to their heavenly origin and destination ; to this day, 
out of supranaturalistic affectation, they deny their sex, and turn 
away with mock modesty from every sensuous picture, every naked 
stiituo, as if they were angels ; to this day they repress, evep by 
legal force, every oiieu-hearted, ingenuous self-confession even of the 
most nncorrupt sensuality, only stimulating by this public prohibi¬ 
tion the secret enjoyment of sensuality. What then,^ speaking 
briefly and plainly, is the distinction between Christians iind 
heathens in this matter ? The heathens confirmed, the Christians 
contradicted their faith by their lives. Tiie heathens do what they 
mean to do, the Ciiristians what they do not mean :jthe former, 
where they sin, sin with their conscience, the latter against their 
conscience; the former sin simply, the latter doubly ; the former 
from hypertrophy, the latter from atrophy of the flesh. The specific 
crime of the heathens is the ponderable, palpable crime of licen¬ 
tiousness, that of the Christians is the imponderable, theological 
crime of hypocrisy,—that hypocrisy of which Jesuitism is indeed 
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the most striking, world-historical, but nevertheless only a parti- 
culift* manifestation. “Theology makes sinners,” says Lutlier— 
Luthec, whose positive qualities, his heart and understanding, so 
far as tkey applied themselves to natural things, were imt perverted 
by theoJogy. ^And Montesquieu gives the best commentary on this 
saying of Luther’s when he says : “ La devotion trouve, ]>our faire 
de mauvaises actions, des raisons, qu’un simple honnete liomme no 
saurait trouver.”—(Pensees l)ive?ses.) 

§ 16. 

The Christian heaven is Christian truth. That V'hicli is excluded 
from heaven is excluded from true Christianiff/. In heaven the 
Christian is free from that which he wishes to be free from here — 
free from the sexual impidse., free from matter^ free from Nature in 
general. “In the resurrection they neitlier miirry nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven.”—M.itt. xxii. 
30. “ Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats ; but God shall 

destroy {Karapyi^aci, make useless) both it and them.”—i Cor. vi. 13, 
“Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inlierit the 
kingdom of heaven, neither doth corruption inherit incornqition.” 
—Ib. XV, 50. “ They shall hunger no more, neitlier thirst any 

more ; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat.”—Lev. 
vii. 16. “And there shall be no night there ; and they need no 
candle, neither light of tlie sun.”—lb. xxii. 5. “(k)me(lere, bibere, 
vigilare, dorm ire, quiescere, laborare et caeter is necessitatibus 
naturae subjacere, vere magna miseriaost et afllictio homini devuto, 
qui libenter esset absolutus et liber ab omni peccato. Utinam non 
essent ist(fe nercssitedes, sed solum s])iritualcs animae lefectiones, 
quas hen ! satis raro degustamus.”—Thonias a K. (de Imit. 1 . i. 
cc. 22, 25). See also on this subject >S. Gregorii Nyss. de Anima 
et Resnrr., Lipsiae, 1837, pp. 98, 144, 153). It is true that the 
Christian immortality, in distinction from the heathen, is not 
the immortality of the soul, but that of the flesh, tliat is, of the 
whole man. “Scientia immortalis visa cst res illis (the heathen 
philosophers) atque incorrui>tibilis. Nos autem, quibns divina 

revelatio illuxit.noviinus, non solum mentem, sed ajfectus per- 

jniryatos^ neque animam tantum, sed etiam corpus ad immortali- 
tatem assinrtptum iri suo tempore.”—Paco de Vcrul. (de Augm. 
8 cien. 1 . i.). On this account Ce'sns reproached tlie Christians with 
a desidenum corporis. But this immortal body is, as lias been 
already remarked, an imrnaterial, ie., a thoroughly fanciful, sub¬ 
jective body—a body wdiich is the direct negation of the real, 
n&tural booy. The ideal on w^hich this faith hinges is not the 
recogjdtiori 6r glorification of nature, of matter as such, but rather 
the reality of the emotive imagination, the satisfaction of the un¬ 
limited, supranaturalistic desire of liappiness, to which the actual, 
objective body is a limitation. 

A^ to what the angels strictly are, whom heavenly souls will be 
like, the Bible is as far from giving ii.s any definite mforii'ation as 
on other weighty subjects ; it only calls them irvevfiaray stdrits, and 
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declares them to be higher than men. The later Christians exr 
pressed themselves more definitely on this subject ; more definitely, 
but variously. Some assigned bodies to the angels, otJiers not ; a 
difference \'hich, however, is only apparent, since the angeJic body 
is only a phantasmal one. But concerning the humap body of the 
resurrection, they had not nnly different, but even opposite, con¬ 
ceptions ; indeed, these contradictions lay in the nature of the case, 
necessarily resulted from the fundliinental contradiction of the re¬ 
ligious consciousness which, as we have sliown, exhibits itself in 
the incompatible propositions that the body which is raised is the 
same individual body wliicfi we had before the resurrectipp, and 
that nevertheless it is another. It is the same body even to the 
hair, *‘cum nec periturus sit cajullus, ut ait Dominus : Capillus 
de cupite vc'^tro non peri bit.'’—Augustinus und Petrus, L. 1 . iv. dist. 
44, c. I. Nevertheless it is the same in such a way that every¬ 
thing burdensome, everything contradictory to transcendental 
feeling, is removed. “ Imino sicut dicit Augustinus ; Detrahentur 
vitia et remaiiebit naturji. Super’excrescentia mitem capillomm et 
nngimim est de mperfluhate et vitio naturae. St enini non peccasset 
homo^ cre^^cerent 'iintptes et ca))iUi ejus usque ad^ determinatam quan- 
titatem, sicut in Iconibus et avibus.'’—(Ad»lit. Henriciab Vurimaria, 
ibid. edit. Basilijie, 1513.) What a specific, naive, ingenuous, con¬ 
fident, harmonious faith ! The risen body, as the same atid yet 
another, a new body, has hair and nails, otherwise it would be a 
maimed body, deprived of an essential ornament, and consequently 
the resurrection would not be a restitutio in integrum ; moreover 
they arc the .same hair and nails as before, but yet so modified that 
they are in accordance with the body. Why do not the believing 
theologians <»f modern times enter into such specialities m occupied 
the older theologians? Because their faith is itself only general, 
indefinite, ^.e., a faith which they only suppose themselves to 
possess ; because, from fear of tlicir understanding, which has 
long been at issue with their faith, from fear of risking tlieir feeble 
faith by bringing it to the light, that is, considering it in detail, 
they suppress the consequences, the neces.sary determinations of 
their faith, and conceal them from their understanding. 


§i7- 

What faith denies on earth it affirms in heaven ; vdiat it renounces 
here it recovers a hundredfold there* In this worki, faitlf occupies 
itself with nullifying the body ; in the other world, with establishing 
it. Here the main point is the separation of the soul from the 
body, there the main point is the reunion of the body with the sold. 
*‘I would live not only according to the soul, but accoirling to the 
body also. I would have the corpus with me ; I would that the 
U)dy should return to the soul and be united ^yith it.”—Luther (Th. 
vii. p. 90). In that which is sensuous, Christ is supersensuous; but 
for that reason, ill tlie supersensuous he is sensuous. Heavenly 
bliss is therefore by no means merely spiritual, it is equally corpcTreal, 
sensqous—a state in which all wishes are fulfilled. “ Whatever thy 
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heart seeks joy and pleasure in, that shall be there in abundance. 
For .it is said, God shall be all in all. And where God is, there 
must be all good things that can ever bo desired.” “ Dost tliou 
desire to see acutely, and to hear through walls, and to bo so light 
that thoii mayst be wherever thou wilt in a moment, whether here 
below on the^earth, or above in the clouds, tliat shall all be, and 
wiiat more thou canst conceive, which thou couldst liave in body 
and soul, thou shalt have abuniantly if thou hast lum.”—Luther 
(Th. X. pp. 380, 381). Certainly eatin<r, drinking, and marriago find 
no place in the Christian heaven, as they do in the Mohammedan ; 
but only because with these enjoyments want is associated, and with 
want rtiatter, i.e., passion, dependence, unhapi)iness. ‘‘ lllic ipsa 
indiuenti;! morictur. Tunc vere dives eris, quando nullins indigens 
eris.”—Augustin. (Serin, ad Pop. p. 77, c. 9). Tlie pleasures of this 
earth are only medicines, says the same writer ; true hcaltli exists 
only in immortal life—“ verasanitas, nisi quando vera iinmortalitas.” 
The heavenly life, the heavenly body, is as free and unlimited as 
wi-hes,as omnipotent as imagination. “ Futui ae ergo resnrrectionis 
corpus iinperfectae fclicitatis erit, si cibos sumere tKfit i)oiaerii^ 
imperfectae felicitatis, si cibus egueritr — Augustin, (h'pist. 102, ^ 
6, edit. cit.). Nevertheless, existence in a body without fatigue, 
without heaviness, without disagreeables, without disease, without 
mortality, is associated with the liighest corporeal welbbcing. Even 
the knowledge of God in heaven Is free from any etfort of thoiiirlit 
or faith, is sensational, immediate knowledge — intuition. The 
Christians are indeed not agreed wlietlicr God, as God, the e.Hsentia 
Dei, will bo visible to bodily eyes. ^See, for examjde, Augustin. 
8erm. ad Pop. p. 277, and lUiddens, Comp. Inst. Th. 1 . ii. c. 3, § 4,) 
But in thii^dilference we again have only the contradiction between 
the abstract and t)ie real God ; the former is certainly not an object 
of vision, but the latter is so. “ Flesh and blood is the wall between 

me and Christ, which will be torn away.There everything will 

be certain. For in that life the eyes will sec, the mouth taste, and 

the nose smell it; tlie treasure will sliine into the soul and life. 

Faith will cease, and I shall behold witli my eyes.”—Luther (Th. ix. 
P 595 )- clear from this again, that God, as he is an object of 

religious sentiment, is notliing else than a product of tlie imagina¬ 
tion. ^ The heavenly beings are siipcrsensnous sensuous, immaterial 
material bei^igs, i.e., beinys of the imagination ; but they are like 
God, nay, identical with God, consequently God also is a super- 
sensuous sensuous, an immaterial material being. 

$ 

§ 18. 

4 .... . 

The contradiction in the Sacramento %o the contradiction of natur¬ 
alism and super naturalism^ In the first place the natural qualities 
of water are pronounced essential to Baptism. “ Si quis dixerit 
.aquam veram et naturalem non esse de necessitate Bay)tismi utque 
iaeo verba ilia domini nostri Jesu Cliristi: Nisi quis renatus fuerit 
ex acfaa et Spiritu sancto, ad metamori)ham aliquam detorserit, 
anathema sit.—Concil. Trident. (Sessio vii. Can. ii. de Bapt) De 
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mhstantia hujus sacramenti sunt verbum et denientum .Non 

ergo in alio limiore potest consecrari baptismiis nisi in aq%a,— 
Petrus Loinb. (I. iv. dist 3, c. 1 . c. 5). Ad certitudinem baptismi 

requiritur major quain wiitts <jutiae quantitas.Necesse est ad 

valorem baptismi fieri contactum physicam inter aquam et corpus 
baptizati, ita ut non sufficiat, vestes tantiim ipsius sfqua tingi...... 

Ad certitudinem baptismi requiritur, ut saltern tails corporis 
abluatur, ratione cujus homo solf^t dici vere ablutus, v. 6, collum, 
humeri, pectus et praesertim caput. —Theolog. Scliol. (P. Mezger. 
Aug. Vind. 1695, Th. iv. pp. 230, 231). Aquam, eamque veram ac 
naturalem in baptisrno adhibendam esse, exemplo Joannis....^. 

non minus vero et Apostolorum Act. viii. 36, x. 47, patJet.—'4.^. 
Buddeus (Com. Inst. Tii. dog. 1 . iv. c. i. § 5).” Thus water is 
essential. But now comes the negation of the natural qualities 
of water. The significance of Baptism is not tlie natural power 
of water, but the supernatural, almighty power of the Word of 
God, who instituted the use of water as a sacrament, and now by 
means of this element imparts himself to man in a supernatural, 
miraculous maimer, but wdio could just as well have chosen any 
other element in order to produce the same effect. So Luther, for 
example, says : “ Understand the distinction, that Baptism is quite 
anotlier thing than all other water, not on account of its natural 
quality, but because here something more noble is added. For 

(^od himself brings hither his glory, power, and might.as 

.St. Augustine also hath taught: ‘accedat verbum ad eleinentum 
et fit sacramcntum.’’' ‘'Baptize them in the name of the Father, 

ikc. Water without these words is mere water.Who will 

call the baptism of the Fath(‘r, Son, and Holy Gliost mere water ? 
Do we not see what sort of spice God puts into yds water ? 
When sugar is thrown into water it is no longer water, but a 
costly claret or other beverage. Why then do we here separate 
the word from the water and say, it is mere water ; as if the word 

of God, yea, God himself, were not with and in the water.. 

Therefore, tlie water of Baptism is such a water as takes away sin, 
death, and unhappiness, helps us in heaven and to everlasting life. 
It is become a precious sugared water, aromaticum^ and restorative, 
since God has mingled himself therewith.’’—Luther (Th. xvi. p. 
105). 

As with the w^atcr in Baptism, which sacrament is nothing 
without water, though this water is nevertheless in itself in¬ 
different, so is it witii the \vine and bread in the Eucharist, even 
in Catholicism, where the substance of bread and wine is destroyed 
by the power of the Almighty. “ Accidentia eucharistica tamdin 
continent Christum, quamdiu retinent illud temperamentum, cym 
quo connaturaliter panis et vini substantia permaneret: ut ecqntra, 
quando tanta fit tempcramenti dissolutio, illorumque corruptio, ut 
sub iis substantia panis et vini naturaliter remanere non posset, 
desinunt continere Christum.” — Theol. Schol. (Mezger. 1 . c. p.. 
292). That is to say : so long as the bread remains bread, so long 
does the bread remain flesh; when the bread is gone, the- flesh 
is gope. Therefore a due portion of bread, at least enough to 
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Tender bread recognisable as sncli, must be present, fpr conse¬ 
cration to be possible.—(lb. p. 284.) For the rest, Catholic trail- 
substantiation, the conversio rectlis et 2^hysica totius ^xmis in corpus 
is-only a consistent continuation of tlio miracles of the 
Old affd New Testaments. By the transformation of water into 
wine, a staif into a serpent, of stones into brooks (Ps. cxiv.) by 
these biblical transubstantiations the Catholics explained and 
proved the turning of bread inV> flesh. He who does not stumble 
-at those transformations, has no riglit. no reason to hesitate at 
accepting this. The Protestmit doctrine of the Lord s Supper is 
not less in contradiction witli reason than the Catholic. “The 
bo(ly»of Christ cannot be partaken otherwise than in two ways, 
spiritually or bodily. Again, this bodily partaking cannot be 
visible or perceptible/^ i.c., is not bodily, “else no bread would 
remain. Again, it cannot be mere bread ; otherwise it would not 
be a bodily communion of the body of Christ, but of bread. 
Therefore the bread broken must also be truly and corporeally 
the body of Christ, although invisibly (f.c., incorporeally).— 
Luther (Th. xix. p. 203). Tlie diflcrence is, that the Protestant 
gives no explanation concerning the mode in which bread can be 
llcsli and wine blood. “Thereupon we stand, believe, and teach, 
that the body of Christ is truly and corporeally taken and eaten 
in the Lord’s Supper. But how this takes ])lace, or how he is in 
the bread, we know not, and are not bound to know.^’—Id. (ut 
sup. p. 393). He wljo will be a CJiristian must not ask, as our 
fanatics and factionaries do, how it can be that bread is tlie body 
of Christ and wine the blood of Christ.’’—Id. (Th, xvi. p. 220). 
“Cum retineamus doctrinam do pracsentia corporis Cliristi, quid 
opus est quaerere de modo ? ” —Melancthoji (Vita Alel. (Jame- 
rarius, ed. Strobel, Halae, 1777, p. 44b). Hence tin; I’rotcs* 
tants as \vell as the Catholics took refuge in Omnipotence, tlie 
grand source of ideas contradictory to reason.—(Concord. Siimni. 
Beg. Art. 7, AIT. 3, Negat. 13. See also Luther, cr/., Th. xix. p. 
400.) 

An instructive example of theological incompreliensiblencss and 
supernaturalness is afl'orded by the distinction, in relation to the 
Eucharist (Concordienb. >Siinim. Beg. art. 7), l)etwecn partaking 
witll the mouth and partaking in a lleslily or natural manner. 
“ We belieVe, teach, and confess that the body of Christ is taken 
in the bj'ead and wdne, not alone spiritually by faith, but also 
with the mouth, yet not in a Capernaitic, but a supernatural 
heavenly manner, for the sake of sacramental union.” “Probe 
namque discrimen inter manducationem oralem et naiuralem 
tenendum tst. Etsi enim oralem manducationem adscramus 

atque propugnemiis, naturalem tamcn non admittimus. 

Omnis equidem manducatio naturalis etiam oralis est, sed non 

vicissim oralis manducatio statim est naturalis .Unicus 

itaque licet sit actus, iinicumque or'ganum, quo panem et corpus 
Christi, itemque vinum et sanguinem Christi accipiinus, modus 
(yes, truly, the mode) nihilominus maximopere diflert, cum panem 
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et vinum modo naturali et scnsibili, corpus et sangninem Cliristi 
simiil equidem cum pane et vino, at modo mpemataraH et in^m- 
dhili, qui adeo ctiaui a neminc mortalium (nor, assuredly, by any 
(lod) explioare potest, revera interim et ore corporis acctptaijius !^— 
Jo. Fr. Buddeus ( 1 . c. Lib. v. c. i. § 15). 

Dogma and Morality, Faith and Love, contradict each other in 
OhrUtianity. It is tnio that God, the object of faith, is in himself 
the idea of the species in a mystical ^;arb—the common Father of 
men—and so far love to God is mystical love to man. But God ii^ 
not only the universal bein^^; he is also a pi cnli.ir, personal bein", 
distinguished from love. Where the being is distinguished from 
love arises arbifrarines>i. Love acts from necessity, personality from 
will. Bersouality proves itself as such only by arbitrariness ; per¬ 
sonality seeks dominion, is greedy of glory ; it desires only to assert 
itself, to enforce its own authority. The liighest worship of God 
as a personal being is tlierefore the worship of God as an absolutely 
unlimited, arbitraiy being. Personality, as such, is iiiditlerent to 
all substantial deteriumations which lie in tlie nature of things ; 
inherpnt necessity, the coercion of natural qualities, ajipears to it a 
constraint. Here we have the my.stery of Christian love. The love 
of God, as the predicate of a ])ersonal being, has here tlio signiti- 
cance of grace, favour : God is a gracious master, as in Judaism he 
was a severe master. Grace is arbitrary love,—love winch docs 
not act from an inward necessity of the nature, but which is equally 
capable of not doing what it does, which c«)uld, if it would, con¬ 
demn its object ; thus it is a groundless, unessential, ,arbitrary, 
absolutely subjective, merely personal love. ‘‘ He hatli mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he haideneth (Rom. 

ix. 18).The king does what he will. 80 is it witli the will of 

God. He has ])erfect right and full power to do with us and all 
creatures as he will. And no wr<»ng is done to us. If his will had 
a measure or rule, a law, ground, or cause, it would not be the 
divine will. For what he wills is right, because he wills it. Where 

tliere is faitli and tlie Holy Spirit.it is believed that God 

would be good and kind even if he consigned all men to damnation. 
‘Is not Ksaii JacobC brother? said the Lord. Yet I have loved 
.lacob and hated Fsau.'Lutlier (Th. xix. ])p. 83. 87, 90, 91, 97). 
Where love is understood in this sense, jealous watch is kept that 
man attribute nothing to himself as merit, that the merit may. lie 
with the divine personality alone ; there every idea of necessity is 
carefully dismissed, in order, through the feeling of obligation and 
gratitude, to dc able to ndoreand glorify the personality-exclusively. 
The Jews deitied the pride nf ancestry ; the Christians, on the other 
hand, interpreted and transformed the Jewish aristocratic principle 
of lieredirary nobility into the democratic principle of nobility of 
merit. The Jew makes salvation depend on birth, the Catliolic on 
the merit of works, the Protestant on the merit of faith. BuP th^ 
idea of obligation and meritoriousiiess allies itself only with a deed, 
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a work, which cannot bo demanded of me, or whicli does not 
necessarily proceed from jny nature. Tlio works of the poet, of the 
pliflosopher, can be regarded in the light of merit only as considered 
externally.* They are works of genius—inevitable products : the 
pf)et bring forth poetry, the philosopher 7 Jiysf philosophise. 

They liave tko highest satisfaction in the activity of creation, apart 
from any collatvral or ulterior imrj)osc. And it is just so with a 
truly noble moral action. To flic man of noble feeling, the noble 
action is natural : he does not hesitate whetlier ho should do it or 
not. he does not place it in tlic .scales of clioice ; lie 7 itust do it. 
Only he wlio .so act.s is a man to be conlided ni. Mcritorionsness 
ajway^ involves the notion that a thing is done, so to spe.ik, out of 
luxury, out of necessity. The Cliristians indeed celebrated the 
highest act in tiieir religion, the act of (Jod becoming man, as a 
work of love. Hut Cnristian love in so far as it reposes on faith, 
on tlie idea of Cod as a inast(‘r, a JJontinnSy lias the signilicanco of 
an act of grace, of a love in itself sujierlluous. A gracious master is 
one who foregoes his rights, a master wlio does out of graciousness 
what, as a master, lie is not bound to do—what goes beyond the 
strict idea of a master. To God, as a master, it is not even a duty 
to do good to man ; lie lias even the right—for he is a master bound 
by no law—to annihilate man if he will. In fact, mercy is optional, 
non-necessary love, love in contradiction with tlie essence of love, 
love which is not an inevitable manifestation of tlie nature, love 
wliich the master, the subject, the person (personality is only an 
abstract, modern expression for sovereignty) distinguislies from 
himself as a {iredicate wliicli lie can eitlier have or not have with¬ 
out ceasing to be himself. 1’liis internal contradiction necessarily 
manifested itself in the life, in the praigicc of ('hristianity ; it gave 
rise to the practical scjiaration of tlie subject from tlie predicate, of 
faith from love. As the love of Cod to man was only an act of 
grace, so also tlie love of man to man was only an act of favour or 
grace on the tiart of faitli. Christi.an love is the gi*aciousness of 
faith, as tlie love of God is the graciousness of personality or supre¬ 
macy. (On the divinearbitrarines.s, see also J. A. Ernesti’s treatise 
previously cited : “ Vindiciae arbitrii divini.’’) 

Faith has within it a malifjnant princiitle, Christian faith, and 
nothing else, is the ultimate ground of Christian persecution and 
destrfiction of heretics. Faitli recogni.'Cs man only on condition 
that he recognises God, i.e,, faith itself. Faitli is the lionour which 
man rendej’s to God. And this honour is due unconditif)nally. I'd 
faitl^ the basis of all duties is faith in God : faith is the absolute 
duty ; duties to men are only derivative, subordinate. The unbe¬ 
liever is thus an outlaw*^—a man worthy of extermination. That 
which deniesjGod rnu.st be itself denied. The higliest crime is the 
crime laesae majestatis Dei. To faith God i.s a personal being—the 
supremely personal, inviolable, privileged being. The acme of per¬ 
sonality is nonour ; hence an injury towards the higlie.st personality 

• “Ilaereticus usu omnium jurium destitutus est, ut deporfeatuB.*'—J. H* 
Boehmer ( 1 . c. L v. Tit. vii. § 223. See also Tit. vL) 
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is necessarily the highest crime. The honour of God cannot be dis¬ 
avowed as an accidental, rude, anthropomorphic conception. For 
is not tlie personality, even the existence of God, a sensuohs, 
anthropomorphic conception ] Let those who renounce the hon(mr 
be consistent enough to renounce the personality. From the idea 
of personality results the idea of lionoiir, and from this again the 
idea of religious olfences. Quicunque Magistratibus male precatus 
fuerit, pro corum arbitrio poenas lui^o ; quicunque vero idem scelus 

erga Deum admiserit. lapidibus bhupheiniae causa obruitur.^^ 

—(Lev. xxiv. 15, 16. Sec also Lent, xii., whence the Catholics 
deduce tlie right to kill licretics. Loehmer, 1 . c. 1 . v. Tli. vii. 
§44.) “Jk)s autem inerito torqueri, qui Deum nesciunt, ut irn- 
])ios, ut injustos, nisi profanus nemo deliberat: qunm parentem 
omnium et doviinmn oi/viinni non niinns sceleris sit vjnorare, qiiaui 
laedere!' — Minucii Fel. Oct. c. 35. ‘^Ubi erunt legis praecepta 
divinae, quae dicunt: honora ])atrcm et matrcm, si vocabuliim 
patns, (plod in homine honorari praecipitur, in Deo imptine vio- 
laiiir 'i ” Cy])riani Epist. 73 (ed. (Jersdorf). Chir enim, cum datum 
sit divinitus homini liberum arbitrium, adultcria legibus })uniantur 
et sacrilcgia ]>crmittantur I An Jidcm non servare levius cst aniinam 
Deo, (piarn feminam wVo/’’—Augustinus (de (’orrect. Donatist. lib. 
ad Uonifacium, c. 5). “Si hi qui nummos adulterant morte mule- 
tantur, quid do 'dlis sfafueudn/n censejnns, (jui /idem perveriere 
rauhis Cortesius (in Smitentias (Petri L.) iii. 1 . dist. 
vii.). “ Si enim illustrem ac ])raepotentem virum nequaquara ex- 
lionorari a quoipiam licet, et si quisquam exhonoraverit, decretis 
legalibus reus si.stitur et injuriarum auctor jure damnatur ; quanto 
•uiiipie majoris piacull crimen es(, injuriosnm qnempiam Deo esse ? 
Semiier enim per dignitatem injuriam ])erfercnti.s crescit culpa 
facientis, quia nccesse est. quanto ma jor cst persona ejus tpii contu- 
meliam jiatitur, tanto major sit no\a ejus, qui facit.” Thus speaks 
Salvianus (de Oubernat. Dei, 1 . vi. ]>. 218, edit, cit.)—Salvianns, 
who is called Maqislruni Kpim)porum, snisaecidi JeremunUt Scrip- 
torem C/iri.sfianis.^imu7n, Orbis christiani maqintnnn. Put heresy, 
unbelief in general—heresy is only a definite, limited unbelief—is 
blasphemy, and thus is the highest, the most ilagitious crime. Thus 
to cite only one among innumerable examples, J. Oeeolampadius 
Avrites to Servetus: “Dum non summam patientiam prae me fero, 
dolcus Josum Christum fdium J)ei sic dehonestari, parum chris^iane 
tibi agere vidcor. In aliis inansuetus ero : in blasph^miu quae in 
Christum, non item.”—(Historia Mich. Serveti. H. ab Allwoerden 
Helnistadii, 1737, p. 13). For what is blasphemy? Every nega¬ 
tion of an idea, of a definition, in which the honour of God, the 
lionour of faith is concerned. Servetus fell as a sacrifice to Christian 
faith. Calvin said to Servetus two hours before his death: “Ego 
vero ingenue praefatus, me nunquam privatas inpirihs fuisse per- 
sQcutum,” and parted from him with a sense of being thoroughly 
sustained by the Bible: “Ab haeretico homine, qui ayroicard/rptros 
peccabat, iPaw/i 7)r«ccwf?<7Mdiscessi.”—(Ibid. p. 120.) Thus 

it Avas by no means a personal iiatred, though this may havq been 
conjoined,-—it was a religious hatred which brought Servetus to 
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the stake—the liatred which springs from the nature of iincliecked 
f&itli. Even Melancthon is known to have approved tlie cx<'cutioii 
of tjervetus. Tlie Swiss theologians, wlioso opinion was asked by 
the gen^vans, very snbtilely abstained, in tlieir answer, from men- 
tjonyig the piinisliment of death,but agreed witli tlie Genevans in 
this HoTrendosServeti errores detestandos csso,severiusquc idcirco 
in Serveturn animadvcrtondunu'^ Tims there is no diirerencc as to 
u\e principle, only as to the^mode of ]mnishment. Even Calvin 
‘^o as to desire to alleviate the horrible mode 

of death to which the Senate of (icneva condemned Servetns. (See 
on this subject, e.f/., ^[. Ad;mii Vita (^dvini, p. 90 ; Vita IJezae i) 

• 207* Vitae Thcol. Exter. Francof. 1618.) We have, th(‘refore’to 
execution as an art of eeaieral significance—as a work 
of faith, and that not of R<)ninn (\'itliolic, l)nt of reform(‘d, biblical 
evangelical faith.^ lliat heretics must nut be eoin])i‘lhid to a ])ro- 
fession of the faith by force was certainly maintained by most of 
the lights of the Church, but there m'Vcrthelt'ss lived in them the 
most malignant hatred of heretics. 1 dms, for exani|.ie, St. Rernard 
says (Super Cantica, § 66) in relation to heretics : “ I^des snacliuida 
est, non irnponenda/’but he immediately adds : “(^iuamquani melius 
proctil dubio gladio cqercerentur, illius Videlicet, ipii non sine causa 
gladluiu poi tat,quam in suuin erroreni inultos tra jicei’e ])erinit-tant ur.'* 
If the faith of the jiresent day no longcu* prn'duc(\s .such ll:eoant 
deeds of horror, this is (lue oidy to the fact that tin- faith of this 
age is not an unconqironiising, living faith, but a sceptical, eclectic, 
unbelieving faith, curtailed and maimed by the ))ower of art ami 
science. Where Iieretics are no longer Imrned either in the tires of 
this world or of the other, tinu’e faith ilsedf has no longer any lire, 
'^'daiity. The taitli which allows variety of belief renounces its 
divine origin and rank, degrades itself t(» a subji'ctive opinion. It 
IS not to Chrisfian jaith, not to ('hrisfian tnvr (i.(!., /o?v Irnutid by 
faith) ; no ! it is to donht 0/(Christian faith, to the victory of rclnfaffs 
scejdldsm, to frcfdhinhrrs, to heretics, that ire oire tolerance^ freedom 
of opinion, it was the heretics, perse(!utcd by the (’hrist iaiV( Turch, 
who alone fought for freedom of conscience. Christian freedom’ 
IS treedom in non-essentials only: on the fundamental articles of 
faith freedom is not allowed. When, however, Christian faith— 
faitji considered in distinction from love, for faith is not one with 
mve, ‘‘potQstis habere fidem sine caritate’^ (Augustinus, Serm. ad 
Pop. § 90)—IS pronounced to be the principle, the ultimate ground 
of the violent deeds of Christians towards Iieretics (that is, such 
deeds as arose from real believing zeal), it is obviously not 
meant that faith could have these cnnsequonces immediately and 
cfriginally, but only in its historical development. fStill, even to 
the earliest,Christian.s the heretic was an antichrist, and necessarily 
so—adversus Chri.stum sunt haeretici (Cyprianus, Epist. 76, § 14, 

TVry many Christians rejected the punishment of death, but other criminal 
punishments of heretics, such as banishment, confisoation—punishments which 
dciirwe of life indirectly—they did not find in contra<liction with their Christian 
faith. See on thi.H subject J. H. Boehmer, Jus. Kccl. Protest. 1 v Tit vii 

§§ 1. 15s. 157, 162,163. 
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cit)—accursed—‘‘apostoli.ia epistolis haereticos oxsocrati 

«uiit” (Cyprianns, ib. § 6)—a lost being, doomed by God to hdl 
and everiasting death. “Thou hearest that the tares are already 
condemned and sentenced to the fire. Why then wilt 'thou‘ lay 
many sufferings on a heretic 1 Dost thou not hear that he is afready 
judged to a punisliment heavier than he can bear ? Who art thou, 
that tliou wilt interfere and punish him who has already fallen 
under tlie punishment of a more powerful master ? What would I 
do against a thief already sentenced to the gallows God has 
already commanded his angels, who in his own time will be the 
executioners of heretics,’—Luther (Th. xvL p. 132). When there¬ 
fore the State, the world, became Christian, and also, for that 
reason, Christianity became worldly, the Christian religion a* State 
religion ; then it w^isa necessary consequence that the condemnation 
of heretics, which was at first only religious or dogmatic, became a 
political, practical condemnation, and the eternal punishment of 
licll w'as antit^ipated by temporal punishment. If, therefore, the 
definition and treatment of heresy as a punishable crime is in 
contradiction with the Christian faith, it follows that a Christian 
king, a Christian State, is in contradiction with it ; for a Christian 
State is that which executes the Divine judgments of faith with 
the sword, wdiich nnikes earth a heaven to believers, a hell to un¬ 
believers. “ Docuinius.i)crtinere ad I'er/es reliffiosos, non solum 

adulteria vel homicidia vet hujusiuodi alia tlagitia sen faciuora, 
verum etiam sacrUegia severilale congrna co/a‘6c’?*e.”—Augustinus 
(Kpist. ad Dulcitium). “ Kings ouglit thus to serve tlie Lord 
Christ by hel[)iug with laws tliat his honour be furtlicrcd. Now 
wdicu the tetnporal magistracy finds scandalous errors, w hereby the 
honour of the Lord Christ is blasphemed and men’s salvation 

hindered, and a schism arises among the people. whhve, such 

false teachers wall not be admonished and cease from preaching^ 
there ought the temporal magistracy confidently to arm itself, and 
know that nothing else befits its office but to apply the sword and 
all force, that doctrine may be pure and God’s service genuine and 
unperverted, and also tliat peace and unity may be preserved.’— 
Luther (Th. xv. pp. no, in). Let it be further remarked here, 
that Augustine justifies the application of coercive measures for 
the awaking of 'Christian faith by urging that the Apostle Paul 
was converted to Christianity by a deed of force—a miracle. (De 
Correct. Donat, c. 6.) The intrinsic connection between temporal 
and eternal, ie,, political and spiritual punishment, is clear from 
this, that the same reasons wliich liave been urged against the 
temporal punishment of heresy are equally valid against the 
punishment of hell. If heresy or unbelief cannot be puni.shed AerA 
because it is a mere mistake, neither can it be punislied'^by God in 
hell. If coercion is in contradiction with the nature of faith, sa 
is hell; for the fear of the terrible consequence of uni)elief. the 
torments of hell, urge to belief against knowledge and wbH. Boeh- 
mer, in his Jus, Eccl.y argues that heresy and unbelief should be 
struck out of the category of crimes, that unbelief is <>nly a vPium 
theologicuniy a peccatum in Deum, But God, in the view of faiths 
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is not only a religious, but a political, juridical being, the King of 
^ings, the true head of the State. “ There is no power but of God 
i.....it is tlie minister of God’'—Rom. xiii. i, 4. If, therefore, the 
juri’dicaMdea of majesty, of kingly dignity and liononr, applies to 
God^sin against God, unbelief, must by consequence come under 
the definrtioii of crime. And as with God, so witli faith. Where 
faith is still a truth, and a public truth, there no doubt is entertained 
that it can bo demanded of tvery one, that every one is bound to 
believe. PjC it further observed, that the Christian Church has 
gone so far in its liatred against lieretics, tliat according to the; 
canon law even the susj)icion of heresy is a crime, “ita ut do jure 
' can#)nic() rovera crimen susj)ecti detiir, enjns existotiiam frvstra in 
jure civili quaerimus .^^—Roehmer ( 1 . c. v. 'J’it. vii. §§ 23-42). 

The Command to lore enemies extends only to prrsonal enemies^ 
not to the enemies of (fod^ the enemies of faith. “ ].)oes not Iho J>oi*d 
Christ command that we should love even our enemies 'I How 
then does David here boast tliat he hates tlie assembly of the 

wicked, and sits not witli the ungodly I .For t)ie sake of tlit^ 

person I should love thetn ; but for the sake of the doctrim; I should 
hate them. And thus I must liate them or hate (Jod, who com¬ 
mands and wills that we should cleave to his word alone.Wliat 

I cannot love with God, I must hate ; if they only preach some- 
tiling which is against (h>d, all love and friendsliip is destroyed ;— 
tlierenpon I hate tliee, and do tliee no good. F’or faith must be 
uppermost, and w'here the word of God is attacked, hate takes the 

place of love.And so David means to say : I iiatc them, not 

because they liave done injury and evil to me and Jed a bad and 
wicked life, but because they despise, revile, blaspheme, falsify, and 
persecute the word of God." “ Faitli and love arc two things. 
Faith endures nothing, love endures all tilings. Faith curses, love 
blesses : faith seeks vengeance and punisliment, love seeks forbear¬ 
ance and forgiveness." “ Rather than God’s word should fall and 
heresy stand, faith would wish all creatures to be? destroyed ; for 
through heresy men lose (hid himself."—Luther (Th. vi. p. 94 ; Th. v. 
pp. 624, 630). See also, en this suViject, my trcati'G in t\io Demtschrs 
Jahrb. and Augustiui Eriarrat. in J'saliii cxxxviii. (cxxxix.). As 
Luther distinguislies thefrom tlie enemy of God, so Augus¬ 
tine here distinguishes the 7 nan from the enemy of God, from the 
unbeliever, and says : We should hate the ungodliness in the man, 
but love tlie humanity in him. Rut wliat, then, in the eyes of faith, 
is tlie man in distinction from faith, man witliont faith, with¬ 
out Godi Nothing: for the sum of all realities, of all that is 
worthy of love, of all that is good and essential, is faith, as that 
•which alone apprehends and posse.sses G<>d. It is true that man as 
man is tli^ image of God, but only of tlie natural God, of God as 
the Creator of Nature. But the Creator is only God as he manifests 
himself outwardly ; the true God, God as he is in Jiimself, the 
inward essence of God, is the tidune God, is especially (See 

Luther, Th. xiv. pp. 2, 3, and Th. xvi. p. 581.) And the image of this 
true, essential, (Jhristian God, is only the believer, tlie Christian. 
Moreover, man is not to be loved for his own sake, but for God’s. 
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“Diligendusi est propter Deum, Deus vero propter se ip.sum.”— 
Augustinus (de Doctrina Chr. 1 . i. cc. 22. 27). How, then, should the 
unbelieving man, w ho has no resemblance to the true God, be all 
object of love i 


§ 20. 

Faith separates man from man, />ttts in the place of the natu¬ 
ral unity founded in Nature and Love a supernatural unity — 
the unity of Faith. ‘‘ Inter Chnstianum et. gentilern non jides 
fantam debet, sed etiam vita diNtiuguere.Nolite, ait Apo¬ 
stolus, jugum ducerc cum iniiddibus Sit mter nos et %llos^ 

maxima sejMiratur^ —Hieronymus (Epist. Caelantiae matrona(3). 

“Prope niliil gnivius quam copulari alienigeniae.Nam cum 

ipsum conjugium velainine sacerdotali et benedictione sanctificari 
oporteat: quoviodo ])otest conjnqiam did, ubi non est Jidei concordia? 

.Saepe plerhpie capti amore feminarum lidem suam prodhlerunt.” 

—Ainbrosius {K\). 70, Lib. ix.). “ Non enim licet christiano cum 

gentdi vel judaeo inire conjugium.”—Petrus L. ( 1 . iv. dist. 39, c. i). 
And this sei)aration is by no means unbiblical On the contrary, 
we find that, in support of it, the Fathers apj)eal directly to the 
Bible. The w'cll-known passage of the Apostle Paul concerning 
marriage between heathens and Christians relates only to marriages 
wliich iiad taken place before conversion, not to those which were 
yet to be contracted. Let the reader refer to what Peter Lom¬ 
bard says in the book already cited. “The first Christians did not 
acknowledge, did not once ILten to, all those relatives who sought 
to turn them away from the liope of the heavenly reward. Tliis 
they did through the power of the Gospel, for the sake of \vhich all 
love of kindred was to be des))ised ; inasmuch as.the brother¬ 

hood of Christ far surpas'^etl natural brotherhood. To us the 
Fatherland and a common name is not so dear, but tliat we have a 
horror even <'f our parents, if they seek to advise something acainst 
the Lonl.'—G. Arnold (Waiire Abbild. der ersten Christen. B. iv. c. 
2). “Qui amat patrem et inatremplns quam me, non est medignus 

Mattli. X.in hoc vos non agnosco parentes, sed hostes. 

Alioqnin quid mild et vobis ? Quid a vobis Itabeo nisipeccatum et 
rniseriam V^ —Bernardus (Epist. iii. Fkx: persona Heliae monachi 
ad parentes suos). “ Etsi impium est, contemnere nudrem, coii- 
teninere tamen ])ropter (diristum piissimum est.”—^Bernardus (Ep. 
104. See also Fip. 351, ad Hugonem novitium). “ Audi sententiam 

Isidori: multi canonicorum, numacliorum.temporali saluto 

suorum parentuni perdunt animas suas.Servi Dei qui paren- 

tum suorum utidtatem procurant a Dei ainoi e se separaiu.”— De 
modo bene vivendi (S. vii.). “Omnem hominemjifdica tuum 
esse fratreni.”—(Ibid. Sermo 13). Ambrosius dicit, longe plus nos 
debere diligere quos de fonte levamus, quamquos carnaider 

cfenuinms .^^—Petrus L. (I, iv. dist. 6, c. 5, addit. Henr. ab Vurim.). 
“Infantes nascuntur cum peccato, nec hunt haeredesvitae aeternae 

sine remissione peccati.Cum igitur dubium non sit, in inf.an- 

tibus esse peccatum, debet aliquod esse dumdmen infantium Ethni- 
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corum, qxd manent rei, et infantium in Ecclesia, qui reci}ymntur a 
per miiiisteriuiii/’—Melancthoii (Loci <le bapt. inf. Argum. IT. 
Compare with this the passage above cited from Buddous, as a proof 
of the naj’rowness of the true believer’s love). ‘‘UtEpiscopi vel 
Cleritiin eos, qui Catholici Chruiiani non siint, etiam si consanqiiinei 
fueriht, n^c per donationes rerum suanim aliquid conferant.”— 
Ooncil. Carthag. Ilf. can. 13 (Summa Carranza). “Cum haei'cticis 
nec orandumy nec psallendum.—ConcW. Cartliag. IV. can. 72 (ibid.). 

Faith has the significance of religion, love (mltj that of morality. 
• This has been declared very decidedly by Protestantism. The doc¬ 
trine that love does not justify in tlie sight of God, but only faith, 
^ expresses nothing further tlian tliat love has no reliuious power 
and significance. (Apol. Augsb. (Confess, art. 3. Of Love ami tlie 
Fulfilment of the Law.) It is certainly here said : “ Wliat the 
scholastic writers teach concerning the love of God is a dream, and 
it is impossible to know and love God before we know and lay hold 
on mercy through faith. For then first does God become objecUim 
amabilcy a lovable, blissful object of contemplation.” Thus here 
mercy, love is made the proper object of faith. And it is true that 
faith is immediately distinguished from love only in this, that faith 
places out of itself what love jdaces in itself. “We believe that 
our justification, salvation, and consolation, lie out of ourselves.”— 
Luther (Th. xvi. p. 497; see also Th. ix. p. 5S7). It is true tliat faith 
in the Protestant sense is faith in the forgiveness of sins, faith in 
mercy, faith in Christ, as the God wlio sutiered and died for men, 
so that man, in order to attain everlasting salvation, has nothing 
further to do on his side than bclicvingly to accept this sacrifice of 
God for him. But it is not as love only that God is an object of faith. 
On the contraiy, the characteristic object of faith as faith is (lod as 
a subject, a person. And is a God who accords no merit to man, 
who claims all exclusively for himself, who watches jealously over 
his honour—is a self-interested, egoistic God like this a God of 
love 1 

The morality ivhich x>roceed,s from faith has for its principle and 
criterion only the contradiction of Naturey of man. As the highest 
object of faith is that which most contradicts reason, the Eucharist, 
so necessarily the highest virtue of the morality which is true anti 
obedient to faith is that which most contradicts Nature. Dog¬ 
matic miracles have therefore moral miracles as their consequence. 
Antinatural morality is the twin sister of supernatural faith. As 
faith vanquishes Nature outside of man, so the morality of faith 
vanquishes Nature within man. This practical supernaturalism, 
fhe summit of which is “ virginity, the sister of the angels, the queen 
• of virtues, the mother of all good” (see A. v. Buchers : Geistliches 
Suchverl^^ren. (8ammtl. W. B. vi. 151), has been specially deve¬ 
loped by* Catholicism ; for Protestantism has held fast only the 
principle of Christianity, and has arbitrarily eliminated its Imrical 
consequences; it has embraced only Christian faith and not Christian 
morality. In faith, Protestantism has brought man back to the 
standpoint of primitive Christianity ; but in life, in practice, in mo¬ 
rality, it has restored him to the pre-Christian, the Old Testament, 
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the lif'fithen, Adamitic, natural standpoint. God instituted mar¬ 
riage in paradise ; therefore even in the present day, even to Chris¬ 
tians, the connnand Multiply ! is valid. Christ advises those oifly 
not to marry who “can receive’' this higher rule. Chastity is a 
supernatural gift; it cannot therefore be expected of every one. 
But is not faith also a supernatural gift, a special gift of God, a 
mirach', as Luther says innumerable times, and is it not neverthe¬ 
less commanded to us all ? Are noj all men included in the com¬ 
mand to mortify, blind, and contemn the natural reason ? Is not the 
tendency to believe and accept nothing which contradicts reason as 
natural, as strong, as m^cessary in us, as the sexual impulse? If 
we ought to pray to God for faith because by ourselves wg are 
too weak to believe, why should we not on the same grotind entreat 
God for chnstity ? Will he deny us this gift if we earnestly implore 
him for it ? Never ! Thus we may regard chastity as a universal 
command equally with faith, for what we cannot do of ourselves, 
we can do through God. What speaks against chastity speaks 
agaiii>t faith also, and what speaks for faith speaks for chastity. 
One stands and falls with the other ; with a supernatural faith is 
necessarily associated a su))ernatural morality. Ih-otestantism tore 
this bond asunder : in faith it allirmed Christianity ; in life, in 
practice, it denied Christianity, acknowledged the autonomy of 
natural reason, of man,—restored man to his original rights. Pro¬ 
testantism rejected celibacy, chastity, not because it contradicted 
the Bible, but because it contradicts man and nature. “He who 
will be single renounces the name of man, and proves or makes 

himself an angel or spirit.It is pitiable folly to wonder that 

a man takes a wife, or for any one to be ashamed of doing so, since 
no one wtmders that men are accustomed to cat and drink.”— 
Luther (Th. xix. pp. 368, 369). Does this unbelief as to the possi¬ 
bility and rejdity of chastity accord with the Bible, where celibacy 
is eulogised as a laudable, and consequently a possible, attainable 
state? No ! It is in direct contradiction with the Bible. Pro¬ 
testantism, in consequence of its practical spirit, and therefore by its 
own inherent b^rce, repudiated Christian supranaturalisrn in the 
sphere of morality. Christianity exists for it only in faith—not 
in law, n<»t in morality, not in the State. It is true that love (the 
compendium of morality) belongs essentially to the Christian, so 
that where tln re is no love, w here faith does not attest itself by love, 
there is no faith, no Christianity. Nevertheless love is* only the 
outward manifestation of faith, only a consequence, and only human. 
“ Faith alone deals with God,” “ faiih makes us gods ; ” love makes 
us merely men, and as faith alone is for God, so God is for faith 
alone, z.e., faith alone is the divine, the Christian in man. To faith 
belongs eternal life, to love only this temporal life. “ Lcj'Ug before 
Christ caine God gave this temporal, earthly life to the whole world, 
and said that man should love him and his neighbour. After that 
he gave the world to his Son Clirist, that we through and by him 

should have eternal life.Moses and the law belong to this life, 

but for the other life we must have the Lord.”—Luther (Th. xvi-p. 
459). Thus although love belongs to the Christian, yet is the 
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!hristian a Christian only throu^li this, that he believes in Christ, 
b is true that to serve one’s neifrhbour, in whatever way, rank, or 
Jlinp:, is to serve God. But the God whom I serve in fulfilling a 
orldly (jr natural office is only the universal, mundane, natural, 
re-Ci/ri^ian God. Government, the State, marriage, existed prior 
) Christianity, was an institution, an ordinance of God, in which 
B did not^as yet reveal himself as the true God, as Christ. Christ 
is nothing to do with all these worldly tilings ; they aie external, 
[different to him. But for tflis very reason, every worldly calling 
id rank is compatible with Christianity ; for the true, Christian 
srvice of God is faith alone, and this can be exercised everywhere, 
rotestantism binds men only in faith, all the rest it leaves free, 
it 5 i 4 ly because all the rest is external to faith. 

It is true that we are bound by the commandments of Christian 
orality, as, for example, ‘‘Avenge not yourselves,” <fcc., but tlioy 
ive validity for us only as private, not as public persons. Tlie 
arid is governed according to its own laws. Catliolicism “ mingled 
gether the worldly and spiritual kingdoms,” ?.c., it sought to 
)vern the world by Christianity. But “Christ did net come on 
irth to interfere in the government of the hhnpcror Angustiis and 
ach him how to reign.”—Luther (Th. xvi. p. 49). Where worldly 
)verninent begins Christianity ends ; there woiLlly justice, the 
k'ord, war, litigation, prevail. As a Christian I let my cloak be 
oleii from me witliout resistance, but as a citizen I seek to recover 
by law. “Evaiigeliiim non abolet jus naturiie.”—Mclanctlion (de 
indicta Loci. See also on this subject M. Cliemnitii Loci Theol. 

5 Vindicta). In fact, Protestantism is the practical negation of 
aristiaiiity, the practical assertion of the natural man. Jt is true 
at Protestantism also commands tlie mortifying of the flesh, tlie 
igationn of the natural man ; but apart from tlie fact that this 
igation has for Protestantism no religious sigiiificanco and efficacy, 
les not justify, make acceptable to God, procure salvation ; 
e negation of tlie flesh in Protestantism is not distinguished from 
at limitation of the flesh which natural reason and morality enjoin 
, man. The necessary practical consequences of the Christian 
Ith Protestantism has releg'ated to the other \vorld, to lieuven— 
other words, has denied them. In lieaven first ceases tlie worldly 
indpoint of Piotestantism ; there we no longer marry, there first 
i^are new creatures; but here everything remains as of old “until 
at life; tJiere the external life will be changed, for Christ did not 
me to change the creature.”—Luther (Th. xv. p. 62). Here we are 
If heathens, half Christians ; Indf citizens of the earth, half citizens 
lieaven. Of this division, this disunity, this chasm, Catholicism 
ows nothing. What it denies in heaven, i.e., in faith, it denies, 

o, as far^as possible, on earth, i.e.y in morality. “ Grandis igitur 
tutis est et sollicitate diligentiae, 8 uj)erare miod vata sis: in 
^ne non camaliier vivere, tecum pugnare quotidie.”— Hieronymus 

p. Furiae Rom. iiobilique viduae). “Quanto \Q\i\\v nafura am- 
ns vincitur et premitur, tanto major gratia infunditiir.”—Thomas 
K. (Imit 1. iii. c. 54). “Esto robustus tarn in agenido, quam in 
tifendo ncUnrae contrarian —(Ibid. c. 49.) “Beatus ille homo, qui 
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propter te, Dotnine, omnibus creituris licentiam abeundi tribuit^ 
qui nahcrae vim facit et conciipiscentias carnis fervore spiritus 
crucifigit” (c. 48). “Adhuc proli dol.»r ! vivit in me verus homo, 
non est totus crucifixus/-*~(Ibid. c. 34, 1 . iii- c. 19, 1 . ii. c.,^2.) ■ And 
these dicta by no means emanate sim})ly from the pious indivii^uality 
of the author of the work De Imitatione Christi; they ,expre?ss the 
genuine morality of Catholicism, that morality which the saints 
attested by their lives, and which was sanctioned even by the Mead 
of the Church, otherwise so worldly.' Thus it is said, for example, 
in tlie Canonizatio S. i^»ernhardi Abbatis per Alexaiidriim papam 
III. anno Ch. 1164. Litt. apost......primo ad. Praelatos Eccles. 

Gallic. : “ In afflictione vero corporis sui usque adeo sibi mundum,^ 
seque mundo reddidit crucifixurn, ut confidamus martyrum quoque 
eum merita obtincro sanctorum, etc.” It was owing to this purely 
negative moral princii)lo that there could be enunciated within 
Catholicism itself the gross opinion that mere martyrdom, without 
the motive of love to God, obtains heavenly blessedness. 

It is true that Catholicism also in practice denied the supra- 
naturalistic morality of Christianity ; but its negation has an essen¬ 
tially ditferent signiticance from that of Protestantism ; it is a 
negation de facto but not de jnre. The Catholic denied in life 
what he ought to have atliriued in life,—as, for example, the vow of 
chastity,—what he desired to adirm, at least if he was a religious 
Catholic, but wliich in the nature of things lie could not aftirni. 
Thus he gave validity to the law of Nature, he gratified the flesh, 
in a word, he was a man, in contradiction with his essential cha¬ 
racter, his religious principle and conscience. Adhiic proh dolor I 
vivit in me verus homo. Catholicism has proved to the world that 
the supernatural principle of faith in Christianity, applied to life, 
made a principle of moi als, has immoral, radically corriqyang con¬ 
sequences. This experience Protestantism made use of, or^ rather 
this experience called forth Protestantism. It made the illegiti¬ 
mate, practical negation of Christianity—illegitimate in the sense 
of true Catholicism, though not in that of the degenerate Church— 
the law, the norm of life. You cannot in life, at least in this life, 
be Christians, peculiar, superhuman beings, therefore ye ought not 
to be such. And it legitimised tliis negation of Christianity before 
its still Cliristian conscience, by Christianity itself, pronounced it to 
be Christian ;—no wonder, tlierefore, that now at last modern Chris¬ 
tianity not only practically but theoretically represents the total 
negation of Christianity as Christianity. When, however, Pro¬ 
testantism is designated as the contradiction, Catholicism as the 
unity of faith and practice, it is obvious that in both cases we refer 
only to the essence, to the principle. 

Faith sacrifices man to God.. Human sacrifice belongs to the 
very idea of religion. Bloody human sacrifices only dramatise this 
idea. “ By faith Abraham offered up Isaac.”—Heb. xi. 17. “ Quanto 

major Abraliam, qui unicum filium voluntate jugulavit .Jepte 

obtulit virginem filiam et idcirco in enumeratione sanctorum ab 
Apostolo ponitur.” -Hieronymus (Epist. Juliano). On the human 
sacrifices in the Jewish religion we refer the reader to the works of 
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Daiimer and Ghillany. In the Christian religion also it is only 
blood, the sacrifice of the Son of Man, which allays God’s anger and 
reconciles him to man. Therefore a pure, guiltless man must fall a 
sacrifice, ^uch blood alone is precious, such alone has reconciling 
power^^ And this blood, shed on the cross for the allaying of the 
divine anger, Christians partake in the Lord’s Supper, Jfor the 
strengthening and sealing of their faith. Liit why is the blood 
taken under the form of wine,^he flesh under the form of bread 1 
That it may not apmar as iT Christians ate real human flesh 
^and drank human blood, that the natural man may not shrink 
from the mysteries of the Cliristian faith. “Eienim ne liuinana 
iiifirmitas esum carnis et potum sanguinis in suniptione horreret^ 
Christii^ velari et palliari ilia duo voluit speciebus panis et vini.'*— 
Bernard, (edit. cit. pp, 189-191). “Sub alia aiitein specie tribus de 
causis carnem et sanguinem tradit Christus et deinceps sumendurn 
iiistitint. Ut hdes scil. haberct meritum, quae cst do his quae 
non videntur, quod Jides non hahet meritfnn, iibi liumana ratio 
praebet experimentum. Et ideo etiam ne ahhorrerei anlinns quod . 
cerneret oculus ; quod iwn hahemm in m^ii canichi crudam com.edere 

et sangumern bibere .l^t etiam ideo ne al) hicredulis religloni 

christianae insidtaretur. Unde Augustinus: NihW rationabilius, 
quam ut sanguinis siinilitudinem sumanuis, ut et ita veritas 
non desit et ridicnlum imllum fiat a pnigmiis, quod cruorem 
occisi hominis bibanms.”—I’ctrus Lomb. (Sent. lib. iv. dist. ii. 

4)- 

But as the bloody human sacrifice, while it expresses the utmost 
abnegation of man, is at the same time the highest assertion of his 
value;—for only because human life is regarded as the highest, 
because Jhe sacrifice of it is the most jiainful, costs the greatest 
conquest over feeling, is it offered to God ;—so the contradiction of 
the Eucharist with Immaii nature is only apparent. Apart from 
the fact that flesh and blood are, as St. I]einard says, clothed with 
bread and wine, tliat in truth it is not flesh but bread, not 
blood but wine, which is partaken,—the niystery of the luicharist 
resolves itself into the niystery of eating and drinking. ^ “ All 

ancient Christian doctors.teach that the body of Christ is not 

taken spiritually alone by faith, which liappens also out of the 
Sacraments, but also corporeally; not alone by believers, by the 
pious, but also by unworthy, unbelieving, false and wicked Chris¬ 
tians,” ‘‘There are thus two ways of eating Christ’s flesh, one 

spiritual.such spiritual eating liowever is nothing else than 

faith.The other way of eating the body of Christ is to eat it 

corporeally or sacramentally.”—(Concordieilb. Erkl. art. 7). “The 
rtioutli eats the body of Christ bodily.” — Luther (against the 
“fanatics.”* Th. xix. p. 417). What then forms the .specific differ¬ 
ence of th*e Eucharist*? Eating and drinking. Apart fr in the 
Sacrament, God is partaken of spiritually ; in the Sacrionent he is 
partaken of materially, ^.e, he is eaten and drunken, ;»ssinnlated 
by the body. But how couldst thou receive God into thy body, if 
it A^re in thy esteem an organ unworthy of God ? Dost thou pour 
wine into a water-cask ? Dost thou not declare thy hands and lips 
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holy when by means of them then comest in contact with the Holy 
One? Tlius if God is eaten and drunken, eating and drinking is 
declared to be a divine act; and this is what the Eucharist'ex¬ 
presses, though in a self-contradictory, mystical, cove>t manner. 
But it is our task to express the mystery of religion, openly and 
honourably, clearly :uid definitely. Life is God; (he mjoj/ment of 
life is the enjoyment of God ; true bliss in life is true religion* But 
to^ the enjoyment of life belong^ the enjoyment of eating and 
drinking. If therefore life in general i.s holy, eating and drinking 
must be iioly. Is this an irreligi(»us creed 1 Let it be remembered 
that this irreligion is the analysed, unfolded, uneqidvocally ex^ 
pressed mystery of religion itself. All the mysteries of rpligion 
ultimately resolve themselves, as we have shown, into the. mystery 
of heavenly bliss. But heavenly bliss is nothing else than happiness 
freed from the limits of reality. The Christians have happiness for 
their object just as mucli as the heathens; the only ditierence is, 
that the heathens place heaven on earth, tlie Christians place earth 
in lieaven. Whatever />, whatever is really enjoyed, is finite ; that 
which is 7 iot^ which is believed in and hoped for, is infinite. 


§ 2T. 

I^he Christian religion is a contradiction. It is at once the re¬ 
conciliation and the disunion, the unity and the opposition^ of God 
and man. This co 7 itradiction is personified in the God-man. The 
unity of the Godhead and manhood is at once a truth and an untruth. 
We have alrea<iy maintained that if Christ was God, if he was at 
once man and another being conceived as incapable of suffering, 
his suttering was an illusion. For his suttering as man was no 
suffering to him as God. No 1 wliat lie acknowledged as man ho 
denied as God. He suffered only outwardly, not inwardly, i.e.^ 
ho suffered only apparently, not renily ; for he was man only in 
appearance, in form, in the external; in truth, in essence, in which 
atone he wns an object to the believer, he wns God. Ic would have 
been true suttering only if he had suftered as God also. What he 
did not experience in his nature as God, he did not experience in 
truth, in substance. And, incredible as it is, the Christians them¬ 
selves half directly, half indirectly, admit that their highest, 
holiest mystery is only an illusion, a simulation. This simulation 
indeed lies at the foundation of the thoroughly unhistorical,* 
theatrical, illusory Gospel of John. One instance, among others, 
in which tins is especially evident, is the resurrection of Lazarus, 
where the omnii)otent arbiter of life and death evidently sheds 
tears only in ostentation of his manhood, and expi'essly says ; 

Father, I thank tliee that thou hast heard me, and I know that 

* On this subject I refer to Lutzelberger’s work : “Die Kircblicbe Tradition 
uber den Apostel Johannes nnd seine Schrifteii in ibrer Grnndlosigkeit nacb- 
gewiesen,^’and to Bruno BaueFs “ Kritik der Evangelischen Geschicht. der 
Synoptiker und des Johannes ” (B, iii.). 
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thou hearest me always, but for the sake of the people who stand 
round I said it, that they may believe in thee.’^ The simulation 
thu8 indicated in the Gospel lias been developed by the Church 
into avowed delusion. ‘‘ Si credas siisceptionem corporis, adjiingas 
divinit^is compafisionemy poi tionem utique ])ei lidiae, non i)ertidiam 
declinasti. 4Jredis enim, (]uod tibi prodessc praesumis, non credis 

quod Deo dicfmnn est.Idem enim patiebatur et non patiebalur. 

.Patiebatur secundum corpo^s siisceptionem, ut mscejiti corporis 

• veritas crederetur et non patiebatur secundum verbi ini])assibilem 

*divinitatem.Erat igitur immortalis in mortc, inq^assibilis in 

passione.Cur dlvinitaii attribuis aenimnas corporis et infirmum 

dolori^humani divinae connect is jiafurae —Ambrosius (do incarnat, 
domin.^acr. cc. 4, 5). “ Juxta hominis naturam pi'oficiel)at sapien- 

tia, nou quod ipse sapieutior cs>ct ex tempore.sed eandem, qua 

plenus erat, sapient iam caeteris ex tempore ])aulatim d cm oust ra hat. 
.In aliis ergo non in se profieiebat sa])ieutia et jjratia.”—Gre¬ 
gorius in homil. quadaiu (ap. Petrus Lomb. 1 . iii, dist. 13, c. i). 
“ Proheiebat ergo humanus seusus iu eo secundtini osfensloneni et 
alioruni hominum oplnionem, Ita enim patrem et matreiu tlieitur 
ignorasse in infautia, quia ita se gerehat < t hahebat ac si agnitionis 
expers essety —Petrus L. (ibid. c. 2). Ut homo ergo dubitat, ut 
homo locutus est.”—Ambrosius. “ His verbis innui videtui', (piod 
Cliristus non inquantum Dens vel Dei filins, sed impiantum homo 
dubitaverit aftectii liumano. Quod ea ratione (iictum aecipi polcst : 
non quod ipse dubitaverit, sed quod nwdnni gessit dubitantis et 
hominibus dubitare videbatur.”—l^ctrus Ij. (d)id. dist. 17, e. 2). 
In the first part of the ])resent work we have exhibited tlie truth, 
in the second part tlie untrutli of religion, or rather of tlieology. 
The truth is only the identity of G(kI and man. Peligion is truth 
onlywhen it aftirms human attributes as divine, falsehooil when, in 
the form of theology, it denies these attributes, separating (Jod 
from man as a ditferent being. Tims, iu the first i)art we had to 
show the truth of God’s suflering ; liere we have the proof of its 
untruth, and not a proof which lies in our own subjective view, but 
unobjective proof—the admission of theology itself, that its highest 
mystery, the Passion of God, is only a deception, an illusion. It is 
therefore in the highest degree uncritical, untruthful, and arbitrary 
to explain the Christian religion, as speculative pliiloso[)hy has 
done, only as the religion of reconciliation between God and man, 
* and not also as the religion of disunion between the divine and 
human nature,—to find in the God-man only the unity, and not also 
the, contradiction of the divine and human nature. Christ suffered 
only as man, not as God. Capability of suffering is the sign of real 
humanity. It was not as God that he was born, that he increased 
in wisdom,und was crucified ; Le.y all lunnan conditions remained 
foreign to fiim as God. “ Si quis non confitetur proprie et vere 
substantialem ditferentiam naturanim post ineffabilem unionem, 
. ex quibus unus et solus extitit Cliristus, in ea salvatum, sit con- 
demnatus.”—Concih Later. 1 . can. 7 (Carranza). The divine nature, 
notwithstanding the position that Ciirist was at once God and 
man, is just as much dissevered from the human nature in the 
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incarnation as before it, since each nature excludes the conditions 
of the other, although laotli are united in one personality, in an in¬ 
comprehensible, miraculous, ie.^ untrue manner, in contradicfion 
with the relation in which, according to their definition,"‘they stand 
to each other. Even the Lntlierans, nay, Luther himself, however 
strongly he expresses himself concerning tlie community and union 
of the human and divine nature in Christ, does not escape from the 
irreconcilable division between tljfm. “God is man, and man is 
God, but thereby neither t(ie natures nor their attributes are con¬ 
founded, but each nature retains its essence and attributes.” “ The 
Son of God himself has truly suffered and truly died, but according 
to the human nature which he liad assumed ; for the divine nature 
can neither suffer nor die.” “ It is truly said, the Son "of God 
suffers. For although tlie one part (so to speak), as the Godhead, 
does not suffer, still tlie person who is God suffers in the other 
half, the manhood ; for in truth the Son of God was crucified for 
us, that is, the person who is God ; for the person is crucified 
according to his manhood.” It is the person that does and 
suffers all, one thing according to this nature, another according 
to that nature, all which the learned well know.”—(Concordienb. 
Erklar. art. 8.) “The Son of God and God himself is killed and 
murdered, for God and man is one person. Therefore God was 
crucified, and died, and became man; not God apart from humanity, 
but united with it; not according to the Godhead, but according 
to the human nature which he had assumed.”—Luther (Th. iii. 
p. 502). Thus only in the person, only in a nomen pr(mrium^ 
not in essence, not in truth, are the two natures united. “ Quando 
dicitur : Deus est homo vcl homo est Deus, propositio ejusmodi 
vocatur personalis- Ratio est, quia unionem personalem in Christo 
supponit. Sine tali enini naturarum in Christo unione nunquam 
dicere potuissem, Deum esse hominem aut hominem esse Deum. 

.Abstracta autem naturae dc se invicem enuntiari non posse, 

longe est manifestissimum.Dicere itaque non licet, divina 

natura est humana aut deltas est humanitas et vice versa.”—J. 
F. Buddeus (Comp. Inst. Theol. Dogm. 1 . iv. c. ii. § ii). Thus 
the union of the divine and human natures in the incarnation is 
only a deception, an illusion. The old dissidence of God and 
man lies at the foundation of this dogma also, and operates all the 
more injuriously, is all the more odious, that it conceals itself behind 
the appearance, the imagination of unity. Hence Socinlanism, far 
from being suiierficial when it denied the Trinity and the God-man, 
was only consistent, only truthful. God was a triune being, and 
yet he was to be held purely simple, absolute unity, an simpli- 
cissimum ; thus the Unity contradicted the Trinity. God was God- 
man, and yet the Godhead was not to be touched annulled 
by the manhood, i.6., it was to be essentially distinct; thus the 
incompatibility of the divine and human attributes contradicted 
the unity of the two natures. According to this, we have in the 
very idea of the God-man the arch-enemy of the God-man,— 
rationalism, blended, however, with its opposite—mysticism. Thus 
Socinlanism only denied what faith itself denied, and yet, in con- 
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tradiction with itself, at the same time affirmed; it only denied a 
contradiction, an untruth. 

INeveriheless tlie Cljristians liavc celebrated the incarnation as a 
work* of love, as a self-renunciation of God, an abnegation of his 
majejji^— Amoi' trhimphat de Deo; for tlie love of God is an 
empty woi 4 if it is understood as a real abolition of tlie distinction 
beUyeen him and man. Thus we have, in tlie very central point of 
Christianity, the contradictioiwof Faith and Love developed in the 
close of the present work, iniith makes the suffering of God a 

• mere appearance, love makes it a truth. Only on the truth of the 
sufTering rests the true jiositivc impression of the incarnation. 

• Stro^j^ly, then, as we have insisted on the contradiction and division 
between the divine and the human nature in the God-man, we 
must equally insist on their community and unity, in virtue of 
which G()d is really man and man is really God. Here then we 
have the irrefragable and striking proof that the central point, the 
supreme object of Christianity, is nothing else than man, that Chris¬ 
tians adore the human individual as ( Jod, and God as tlie human 
individual. “This man born of the Virgin Mary is God himself, 
who has created heaven and earth.”—Luther (Th. ii. p. 671). “I 
point to the man Christ and say: That is the Son of God.”—(Th. xix. 
p. 594.) “To give life, to have all power in heaven and eartli, to 
have all things in his hands, all things put under his feet, to purify 
from sin, and so on, are divine, infinite attaibutes, wliich, according 
to the declaration of the Holy Scrijiturcs, arc given and imparted 
to the man Christ.” “Therefore we believe, teach, and confess 

that the Son of Man.now not only as God, but also as man, 

knows all things, can do all things, is present with all creatures.” 
“We reiect and condemn the doctrine that ho (the Son of God) is 
not? capable accoixlmg to his hnman nature of omnipotence and other 
attributes of the divine nature.”—(Concordienb. Siimmar. Eegr. u. 
Erklar. art. 8.) “Unde et sponte sna ffuit, Christo etiam qua 
humanam naturam spectato cultum religiosmn deheri.^^ —Ihiddeus 
( 1 . c. 1 . iv. c. ii. § 17). Tlie same is expressly tauglit by the 
Fathers and the Catholics, e.g,, “Eadem adoratione adoranda in 

Christo est divinitas et hinnanitas .Divinitas intrinsece incst 

humanitati per unionem liypostaticam : ergo humanitas Christi sen 
Christus ut homo potest adorari absoluto cnltu latriae.”—Theol. 
Scliol. (sec. Thomam Aq. P. Metzger, iv. p. 124). It is certainly 

• said that tt is not man, not ffesh and blood by itself, which is wor¬ 
shipped, but the flesh united with God, so that the cultus applies 
npt to the flesh, or man, but to God. But it is here as witJi the 
worship of saints and images. As the saint is adored in the image 
cand God in the saint, only because the image and the saint are them¬ 
selves adored, so God is worshipped in the human body only be¬ 
cause the* human flesh is itself worshipped. God becomes flesh, 
man, because man is in truth already God. How could it enter 
into thy mind to bring the human flesh into so close a relation and 
contact with God if it were something impure, degrading, unworthy 
of cGod ? If the value, the dignity of the human flesh does not lie 
in itself, why dost thou not make other flesh—the flesh of brutes 
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the habitation of the Divine Spirit? True it is said : Man is only 
the organ in, with, and by which the Godliead works, as the soul in 
the body. But this pretext also is refuted by what has been ,said 
above. God chose man as his organ, his body, becausd onlv in 
man did he find an ordain worthy of him, suitable, pleasing tJvnim. 
If the nature of man is inditferent, whjr did not God becVnne incar¬ 
nate in a brute i Thus God comes in^o man only oui of man. 
The manifestation of God in man only a manifestation of the 
divinity and glory of man. ‘‘Noscitur ex alio, qui non cognoscitur 
ex se”—this trivial saying is apidicable here. God is known through 
man, whom lie honours with his personal presence and indwelling, 
and known as a human being, for what any one prefers, selects, 
loves, in his ohjective nature ; and man is known through God, and 
known as a divine being, for only that which is worthy of God, 
which is divine, can be tli(3 object, organ, and habitation of God. 
True it is further said : It is Jesus Christ alone, and no other man, 
who is worshipped jis God. But this argument also is idle and 
empty. Christ is indeed one only, bur he is one who represents all. 
He is a man as we are, *‘our brother, and we arc flesh of his flesli 
and bone of his bone.” In Jesus Christ our Loid every one of us 
is a portion of flesh and blood. Therefore where my body is, there 
I bedieve tliat I myself reign. Where my flesh is glorified, there I 
believe that I am myself glorious. Wliere my blood rules, there I 
hold that I myself rule.”—Luther (Th. xvi. p. 534). This then 
is an undeniable fact; Christians worship the human individual 
as the supreme being, as God. Not indeed consciously, for it 
is the unconsciousness of tliis fact which constitutes the illusion of 
the religious ])rinciple. But in this .sense it may be said that the 
heathens did not worship the .statues of the gods : for to them also 
the statue was not a statue, but Gnd himself. Nevertheless they 
did worshij) the statue ; just as Christians worship the human indi¬ 
vidual, though, naturally, tliey will not admit it. 


§ 22. 

Jfa/i is tJie God of Christianity, Anthropology the mystery of 
Christian Theology. The history of Christianity has had for its 
grand result the unveiling of this mystery—the realisation and 
recognition of theology as anthropology. I'he distinction between 
Protestantism and Catliolicism—the old Catholicism, which now 
exists only in books, not in actuality—consists only in this, thivt 
the latter is Tlieology, the former Christology, i.e., (religious) An¬ 
thropology, Catholicism has a supranaturalistic, abstract God, a 
God who is other than human, a not human, a superhunian being. 
The goal of Catholic morality, likeness to God, consists therefore 
in this, to be not a man, but more than a man—a heavenly 
abstract being, an angel. Only in its morality does the es.sence of 
a religion realise, reveal itself: morality alone is the criterion, 
whether a religious dogma is felt as a truth or is a mere chimefti. 
Thus the doctrine of a superhuman, supernatural God is a truth 



o)ily where it has as its consequunce a superhuman, supernatural, or 
rafher antinatural morality. Protestantism, on tlio contrary, lias 
not a sit^u’anaturalistic hut a human morality, a morality ot and 
for jflo^h and blood; consequently its (Jod, at least its true, real 
God, js mjwlonger an abstract, siipranaiuralistic being, but a being 
of flesh and blood. ^‘This denaiice the devil licars unwillingly, 
that our flesh and blood is the 8on of God, yea, God himself, and 
reigns in heaven over all.’’—I^ithcr (Th. xvi. p. 573). ‘'Out of 

* Clirist there is no God, and where (lirist is, there is tlie wliole 
Godhead.’’—Id. (Th. xix. ]>. 403). Catholicism lias, botli in theory' 

♦ and who, in spite of the predicate of love, exists 

for himself, to wlioiu therefore man only comes by being against 
himself, deny ing himself, renouncing Ids ('xistence for self ; Pro¬ 
testantism, on tiio contrary, has a God wlio, at haist practically, 
virtually, has not an existence for himself, l)nt exists only for 
man, for the welfare of man. Hence in (\itholieism the higliest 
act of the cidlus, “the mass of Christ,” is a sacrihee of man,— 
the same Christ, the same flesh and blood, is sacrificial to God 
in the Host as on the cross ; in Protestantism, on the contrary, 
it is a sacrihee, a gift of God : God sacrifices himself, surrenders 
himself to bo pnrtaken by man. (\Seo Luther, e,(/., Th. xx. p. 259; 
Tl\. xvii. p. 529.) in (.‘atliolicism manhood is the lU'operty, the 
predicate of tlic Godhead (of Christ)—God is man ; in Protes- 

^ tantism, on the contrary, Gouliead is tlie property, the pro- 

"dicate of manhood (Ohri.st)—man i.s God. “ Idiis, in time i^ast, 
the greatest theologians hav^e doin'—they Ijave tied from tlio 
manhood of Christ to his Giulhead, and attached themselves 
to that alone, and thought that we shoidd not know the nuim 
hood of'Christ. But we must so rise to the Godhead of (flirist, 
and liold by it in such a way, as not to forsake the manhood of 
Christ and come to the Godliead alone. Tiiou sliouldst know of 
no God, nor Son of God. save him who was born of the Virgin 
Mary and became man. He who receives his manhood lias :dso 
his Godhead.”—Luther (Tli. ix. pp. 592, 59S).* Or, briefly thus : in 
Catholicism, man exists for God ; in Protestantism, God exi^sts for 
inan.t “Jesus Chri.st our Lord was conceived for us, born for 
us, suffered for us, \vas crucified, died, and was ))iirieil for us. Our 
JjOfd rose from the dead for ou?' consolation, sits for our good nt 

' the right liand of the Almighty l''ather, and is to judge the living 
and the dead for coinforl. This the holy Ajiostles and belovcil 
Lathers intended to intimate in their confc.s.sion by the words : U.s 
aijd our Lord—namely, that Jesus Clirist is ours, wlioso office and 

T/ill it is to help us.so that we sliould not read or speak the 

words coldly, and interpret them only of Christ, but of ourselvi's 


• In another ijlace Luther praises St. I^ernard aud Bonaventura because they 
laid samuch stress on the manhood of Christ. 

f It is true that in Catholici.sm also in Christianity generally, God exists 
for ri?an ; bub it was Protestantism which first drew from tliis relativity of Gorl 
its true result—the absoluteness of man. 
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also.”—Luther (Th. xvi. p. 538). “I know of no God but him who 
gave himself for me. Ts not that a great thing that God is man. 
that God givC'i himself to man and will be lii^, as man ^ives him¬ 
self to his wife au'l is hersBut if God is ours, all things are 
ours,”—(Th. xii. [>. 283.) God cannot be a (Joil of the dead, who are 
nothing, but is a God of tlio living. If God were a God of the 
dead, ho would be as a husband who had no wife, or as a father 
who liad no son, or as a master wh ' had no servant. For if he is 
a husband, ho must have a wife. If he is a father, ho must have 
a son. If li(j is a master, he must have a servant. Or he would 
be a fictitious father, a. lictitious master, that is, nothing. 0')d is- 
not a God like the idols of the heathens, neither is he an imaginary 
God, who exists for himself alone, and has none who call upon 
him and worship him. A God is he from whom everything 

is to be expected and received.If he were God for himself 

alone in heaven, and wo had no g<»od to rely on from liim, ho 

would bo a God of stone or straw.If he sat alone in licaven 

like a clod, he would not be God."—('rii. xvi. p. 465). “God says : 

I the Aliniglity Greator of heaven and l arth am thy God.To be 

a God means to redeem ns fri>m all evil and trouble that opprC'S's 
us, as sill, liell, d(‘alh, dm.”—(Tli. ii. p. 327.) “All the world calls 
that a God in whom man trusts in need and danger, on whom 
be relics, from wliom all goi)d is to be had and who can hel[). 
Thus reason describes God, that he alTords lielp to man, and does, 
good to him, licstows benefits upon liini. Tliis tlioii secst also 
in this text : ‘ 1 am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out 
of the land of Fgypt/ There avc are taught what God is, what 
is his nature, and what arc his attributes,—namely, that ho does 
good, delivers from dangers, ainl helps out of trouble and all 
calamities.”—(Th. iv. ]>p. 236, 237.^ But if Goil is aliving, t.c., real 
God, is God in general, only in virtue of this— that he is a God to 
maUj a being who is useful, good, bciieticent to man ; then, in truth, 
mail is the criterion, tin* measure of ‘God, man is the absolute, 
<livine being. The ])roj)osition : A Gotl existing only for himself 
is no God—moans nothing else th.an that God without man is not 
God ; where there is no man there is no God ; if thou takest from 
God the jiredicate of humanity, thou takest from him the predicate 
of deity ; if his relation to man is done aw'ay with, so ^also is his 
existence. 

Nevertlielcss rrotestantisin, at least in theory, has retained in 
the backurouud of this hinnan God the old supranatiiralistic God. 
Protestantism is the contradiction of theory and practice ; it IriS 
emancipated the flesh, but not the reason. According to Protes¬ 
tantism, Christianity, ?.<?., God, docs not contradict t!ie natural 
impulses of man :—“Tliercfore. we ought now to know that God 
docs not condemn or abolish the natural tendency in man which 
was implanted in Nature at the creatiou, but that he awakens and 
preserves it.”—Luther (Th. iii. p. 290). But it contradicts reason, 
and is therefore, theoretically, only an object of faith. We have 
shown, however, that the nature of faith, the nature of God, is 
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itself nothing elso than the nature of man placed out of man, coii- 
ctSved as external to man. The reduction of the extrahuman, 
supernaftiral, and anlirational nature of God to the natural, 
immafTent, inborn nature of man, is tliercforc the liberation of 
Prot^stanMsm, of Christianity in general, from its fundamental 
contradiction, the rcductiou of it to its truth,—the result, the 
necessary, irrepressible, irrefragable result of Christianity. 
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